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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1953 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Bristol, Va. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a. m., in the high- 
school auditorium, Bristol, Va., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Hill, Hoeven, Dague, Harvey, 
Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, Wampler, Grant, 
Abernethy, and Jones. 

Also present: John Heimburger and Frank LeMay of the commit- 
tee staff. 

Mr. Wameter. Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Bill Wampler. 
I am a Member of Congress from the Ninth District. 

First, I would like to welcome to Bristol the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Represenatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. The purpose of this public hearing is 
to determine what the farmers of America want of the Congress 
by the way of legislative programs. 

I must, of necessity, apologize for the other members of the com- 
mittee who are not present due to the circumstances which were be- 
yond their control and beyond our control. The train from Wash- 
ington is approximately an hour and a half late, which will make it 
arrive in Bristol, if it doesn’t get further behind schedule, approxi- 
mately 11 o’clock. 

So, due to the fact that we have a busy schedule today—there are 
many here who want to be heard and we want to hear every person 
that time will permit us to hear—we felt that we should start our 
hearings and then when the other members arrive, we will interrupt 
whoever might be testifying at that time, introduce the other members 
of the committee, and proceed. 

First, I would like to introduce the members of the committee who 
are present with us today. I am going to try to do this in the order 
of seniority, hoping that I can keep within protocol. They are all 
good friends of mine, and I would be inclined to call them by their 
first names. 

On my right we have Congressman Hill from the State of Colo- 
rado. [Applause.] Congressman Hoeven from the State of lows 
[Applause.] Congressman Lovre from the State of South Dakota. 
| Applause.] Congressman Belcher from the State of Oklahoma. 
[| Applause.] Congressman Jones from the State of Missouri. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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And we have another distinguished citizen with us today from the 
great State of Kentucky, Senator John Sherman Cooper. And 1 
would like to ask him to come up and sit with the committee. Would 


you come up, Senator, please. | Applause. | 
We are certainly glad to h: ave Senator C ooper with us. 
As an individual citizen, I ; n particularly glad to see this com- 


mittee here today. I have the cane of serving on this committee, as 
I told you. And one of the real privileges of being a Member of 
Congress is being associated with the fellow members of this com- 
mittee. And I want to say right now that the members of this com- 
mittee are outstanding statesmen; and I would say on this commit- 
tee that there are men who are better informed or as well informed on 
the problems of agriculture as anybody in the country. 

However, the purpose of this committee is to ascertain, to learn, 
to know what the farmers want. And at this time I am going to turn 
the chair over to Congressman Hill, of Colorado, who is the ranking 
member present, who will preside until our chairman arrives. 

Congressman Hill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hiwz. Thank you. 

My friends—and I suppose I should say both Tennesseans and 
Virginians—is that right? They told me when I was riding up here 
a while ago that I had one foot inside of Tennessee and the other 
inside Virginia. 

Well, it is nice to be here this morning. And the very first thing 
I want to say is that it is not our fault that these other members are 
not all here. Now, we are not in the habit of advertising anybody who 
doesn’t come to the meetings. But it is due to circumstances that 
you have to put up with me. And the circumstances are that your 
train is behind time. 

We are sorry that Mr. Hope is not here at this time. He is one of 
the great agricultural leaders of these United States. And I mean 
er exactly that—one of the great men in agriculture. So I feel 

ally humble this morning in ‘taking his place. I shall not bother 
you with any remarks because of some of the things that we must do 
in short order in order to keep our schedule which we have to really 
keep to; or we might otherwise be like the tr ain—behind time. 

First let me say it is a wonderful thing to have a nice band to greet 
us. And whether you know that or not, I am a granddad and have 
two grandsons in a band at home. And I appreciate what the music 
on coaggy have been doing for these boys and girls of these United 

tates. So in expressing our apprec iation to you, I do wish to say 
that we appreciate the music that was provided this morning. That 
starts us off on the right foot. 

Let me tell you one other thing. I am a long way from home, but 
let me tell you folks from Tennessee something. My grandmother 
was born down here in eastern Tennessee. So L have heard her talk 
about Tennessee when she was alive ever since I was a little boy. 
[ Applause. ] i 

We are all interested in agriculture, and you can’t get away from 
it. This schoolhouse, the great State of Virginia and Tennessee, and 
all the others, have been more or less built because of this most im- 
portant industry. It will continue to be one of our most important 
industries. Ever y nation in the world that has gone down in a 
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rush and lost its liberty and freedom and its economic system has 
done so because it has neglected its agricultural people. And I stand 
on that. So I say to you that this is a most important committee. 

And I am sorry they are not all here this morning. I know the 
type of men who are on this committee. 

Before I left Denver, one of the presidents of one of the farm organ- 
izations came out to the airport and bought my lunch. And he said 
to me, “Mr. Hill, I want to tell you frankly that we consider—and 
we have appeared before many, many committees in the House and 
in the Senate—in no committee do we have a broader view or a 
finer vision of the problems of these United States than we have 
always found on the Committee of Agriculture in the House.” That 
is just for your information. And it is a true statement. 

I think I should say, because of the schedule that we have, that 
we have to hurry a little. 

Before I call the first witness, I would like to present another 
member of our committee—Frank LeMay. He knows more about 
the newspapers than I know about the alphabet. And he is our 
publicity man. So if you want to tell him anything to get in the 
papers, he is your man. 

I think that brings me to the first witness. Now, I can’t time it, 
because some of you will want to stay all day. And I wish I could, 
too, really and truly. But this is too short a meeting, and I really 
don’t like that part of it. 

The first witness is Mr. Charles W. Wampler, of Harrisonburg, Va. 
And he represents the State of Virginia. 

Senator Cooper, would you take a bow before he gets up here. 
Everybody knows, Senator, that you are representing Kentucky. 

Mr. Wampler, you proceed at your own pleasure. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES W. WAMPLER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Wamp er. I am glad to be here in front of Cousin Bill this 
morning. We decided last night that we were related, because we 
decided that anybody who is honorable we would claim kin with. So 
I am glad to meet Cousin Bill again this morning. And I might 
say I have a little ranch out in Colorado so that [ would say that 
Colorado is the—well, let’s say it is the next best of these four 
States represented here today. 

I have been asked by the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Virginia State Grange, the Virginia Cattlemen’s Association, and 
the Virginia State Poultry Federation to present a statement to you 
concerning farm policies. 

I might. also include the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association and 
the State board of agriculture, of which I am president, although they 
did not ask me to represent them here. None of these organizations 
have, however, instructed me what to say. 

And while I believe that the statement that I will make here will 
fairly represent the thinking of the leaders of the organizations and 
the farmers of Virginia, it should be taken, however, not as an official 
statement of these organizations, but a statement "of my own, for 
which I assume full responsibility. 
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In considering the farm program for the future of the American 
farmer, I think we should consider our program from the standpoint 
of all American people; in fact, of all the peoples of the world, keep- 
ing in mind that agriculture is essential to life and is the foundation 
on which our entire economy is built. 

And while keeping in mind the welfare of all the people, the farm- 
er’s first duty is to keep his own part of our economy in a sound and 
progressive condition. 

Now, I have this divided up into six headings. They are not 
very long, though. I will get through in less than 10 minutes, which 
is the time allotted me, I believe. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


A very great part of the present high standard of living is due to 
the efficiency of the farmer. I can well remember when it took 50 
percent of our population to produce food and fiber for ourselves and 
the other 50 percent of the population. 

This number has been reduced to 15 percent, thereby releasing 35 
percent more of our people to do other things that make for a better 
standard of living for all of us. Now, this remarkable progress has 
been made in part by the farmer’s own initiative, but also in a very 
great part on account of research done by the Government which 
would have been impractical—in fact, almost impossible—for the 
farmer to have done himself. 

I therefore urge that there be no letup in research and educational 
work, particularly research in connection with the finding of further 
uses of agricultural products. 


CROP REPORTS 


Since it is impossible for the individual farmer to make a survey 
of world conditions so as to be able to adjust his farm operations 
properly, I urge that the Government continue to improve and ex- 
pand its crop-report work, and so far as possible, give advanced in- 
formation concerning the future which will help the farmer to make 
his adjustments in time to prevent large overproduction, or what is 
even worse, underproduction. 


ACP PROGRAM 


Concerning the ACP program, I think that work done for the 
benefit of the general public and future generations should be paid 
for entirely by the Government; but in no case should Government 
money be used as a subsidy to pay the farmer for what he should do 
for his own benefit. 

For example, if I should plant or improve a forest strictly for the 
use of future generations or if I should build a pond of no particular 
value to you but of value to the people in Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland that live between me and the Chesapeake Bay, it is 
perfectly in order that this work should be paid for by the public 
funds. But I will welcome the time when the Government quits 
paying me for using lime and fertilizer which I should and do use 
largely for my own benefit. 
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DROUGHT RELIEF 


I think the Government should stand ready at all times to help 
drought-stricken sections, particularly if the drought covers a very 
large area. This relief, I think, should be furnished largely in fur- 
nis shing feeds, rather than furnis hing money to buy feeds, as feed is 
usually hard to get at any price. 

The furnishing of feed for drought-stricken farmers is certainly 
advisable when the Government owns feed, as it usually does. 


FARM SUPPORTS 


Now, a word about the much-discussed farm-support pregram. 
Since farm products are essential to life, since a liberal supyly of 
food and clothing is essential to a good standard of living, sane since 
the economy and welfare of the farmer is vital to the economy and wel- 
fare of the Nation, and also the fact that the farmers’ prosperity is 
affected quite largely by seasonal conditions over which the farmer 
has not control, and, too, farm prices quickly fluctuate more violently 
than conditions of supply and demand justify, I believe the farmer is 
fully justified in asking for Government supports of farm prices. 

It should perhaps be extended to other farm products not now 
covered, 

Price supports, however, should be used only for the purpose of 
keeping prices from becoming disastrously low and causing undue 
hardship, but should never be used to ke ep prices high enough to 
make it profitable to an inefficient operator. 

I am not going to attempt to say what percent of parity should be, 
since it is certainly different on different products, and will vary from 
time to time. In fact, I am not at all sure that there should be any 
guaranteed support price at any percent of parity. 

Permit me to refer to the position of the turkey growers of the 
United States, with which I am very familiar. In the past 20 years, 
turkey production has doubled. One-third less people are producing 
turkeys. We are selling much better quality at a much lower price, 
considering the value of a dollar, and making more profit for our- 
selves. 

This helps the consumer as well as the producer and is the kind of 
efficiency that gives us Americans the right to a high standard of liv- 
ing. 

How ever, in 1952, we expanded our production more rapidly than it 
then required. And we were headed for rough sailing. At this time, 
the Government stepped in, and although not committed to any 
support price, bought approximately 48 million pounds, or in 
other words 6 percent, for the use in school lunches. The removal 
of this 6 percent of the crop, and a special campaign put on by the 
turkey people and the allied industries, kept most of the turkey people 
from going broke, and allowed the most efficient a small profit. 

Now, what has happened this year? The inefficient producer which 
should never have been in the turkey business has quit. While most 
of the good producers have reduced. So that the crop this year will 
be approximately 12 percent less, So, now, this year, we are again 
operating on a profitable and satisfactory basis. 

I hope that we will not again call on the Government for many 
vears for help. The turkey people have no intention of ever asking for 
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rigid support prices or submitting to production controls. The Na- 
tional Turkey Federation and the Department of Agriculture have 
done a wonderful job this year in giving out information which 
helped the turkey people to make their plans. ; 

If the Government had gone ahead last year and advanced the price 
to a point where it was really profitable, we would have no doubt con- 
tinued to produce more and been in worse trouble this year. 


WORLD TRADE 


Now, since 15 percent of our people of capable of using our land and 
producing more food and fiber than the people of America need, and 
since it has never been my observation that doing less and doing it less 
efficiently makes people prosperous or happy, and since I do not feel 
that there is a real overproduction so long as there are millions of 
people in the world going hungry, I urge that we do everything pos- 
sible to expand world markets. 

I believe that all tariff barriers should be done away with as fast as 
yossible. Now, you may ask how fast is “as fast as possible”? I don’t 
Cows but I believe it is faster than what we are now doing. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I don’t think that atomic bombs or 
guided missiles will ever defeat communism or any other kind of 
ism.” We are calling ourselves a Christian nation, and a lot of us 
are going to church on Sunday and being forgiven of our sins. That 
isn’t going to Christianize the world. But I believe if we will live 
the Golden Rule among ourselves and in dealing with all the na- 
tions of the world, that we can lead the world to peace and pros- 
perity. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you. That is one of the things that I believe we 
can develop in the years to come—this cooperation between the 
farmer and the businessmen and your industrial leaders. And some- 
times we haven’t always had that. 

The next witness is Mr. Tom Hitch, of Columbia, Tenn., president 
of the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, and representing the State 
of Tennessee. 

If you will come up to the platform, Mr. Hitch. 


STATEMENT OF TOM HITCH, PRESIDENT OF THE TENNESSEE 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Hitcu. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and ladies 
and gentlemen, I assure you that I appreciate this opportunity of ap- 
pearing before youthis morning. I would like to state that I am presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Farm Bureau with a membership of in excess of 
48,000 voluntary dues-paying members. And that is family members. 

To begin with, let me express my appreciation to this committee 
for this courtesy, the privilege of appearing before you, and to com- 
mend you for taking of your time, which is usually looked upon, when 
Congress is in recess, as a time for relaxation and traveling across the 
country to try to get the thinking of the farmers as to what they 
want, and the current situations that will aid you in passing legislation 
when you come back together in January. 

The membership of the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation 
throughout the State is now in the process of developing resolutions 
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which will be our policies. We have just concluded a series of 16 
district meetings, Eereatine across the State problems that we are 
facing in agriculture. 

We cannot know just yet what the policies will be which the mem- 
bership will adopt for the coming year until this process is com- 
pleted. We hope to complete this in November and will make avail- 
able to you what those positions are. 

One of the first things in the minds of farmers that I gather from 
this very thorough discussion is the agricultural surpluses which we 
are running into now—falling prices and continued high cost of pro- 
duction. Farmers recognize that almost all agricultural commodities 
are either in a surplus or near-surplus situation at the present time. 

Basic commodities are in surplus to the extent of facing controls 
through acreage allotments on the production of many of these com- 
modities. 

One problem raised here is that the income from agricultural com- 
modities under control only constitutes about 40 percent of the 
agricultural income of the Nation. They recognize very fully the re- 
sponsibility that must be faced up to of moving out of production a 
great number of acres, and what we are going to do with them. Are 
we going to move over into the field of uncontrolled agriculture and 
jeopardize further their chance of surviving without controls and 
without limitations upon them? These problems raise several 
questions. 

What are we going to do? Are we going to take excess acreage 
completely out of production? Are we through research and educa- 
tion going to find new crops that can be grown to improve our market- 
ing system to give producers a higher percentage of the consumer 
dollar? 

In 1945 this was 54 cents; and for a long time in 1933 was 32 cents. 
And it now stands at 44 cents. To further improve the quality of our 
products, to encourage consumption, to find and develop new uses for 
agricultural products—during the last few years this field of research 
has been completely neglected due to a firm demand for all agricul- 
tural products. Are we going to continue to make studies of economic 
techniques as a means of increasing net farm income ¢ 

The field of agricultural research and education was the first recog- 
nized by the Federal Government for special attention and as being 
in the public interest and for the general welfare. It is generally 
accepted that the results accomplished through research have shown 
this to be a wise decision on the part of our early leaders. 

Experience over the years has demonstrated that an adequate re- 
search program must be combined with an adequate educational sys- 
tem, both in the field of vocational and adult education and an adequate 
extension program to achieve maximum results. 

In more recent years, however, firm demands, war conditions, and 
other pressing needs have tended to push research, education, and ex- 
tension into the background. It is our sincere conviction that in the 
consideration of any long-range farm program, research, education, 
and extension should receive major consideration. 

Another factor which we believe plays a major role, especially in 
the current situation in agriculture, is that of foreign trade, or the loss 
of our foreign markets. 
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I feel the loss of foreign trade which we have experienced in recent 
months has contributed very greatly—in fact, it might even be said 
to be responsible for the accumulation of many of our agricultural 
surpluses. This is particularly true in the question of wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco, which depend so heavily on foreign markets for outlets. 

Any farm program that fails to take into consideration foreign 
markets may expect lesser chance of success. I am of the opinion that 
the field of foreign trade should be further explored in an effort to 
find a basis on which we can trade with countries wanting and needing 
our products. 

We should recognize that trade is an exchange of goods for goods 
as well as an exchange of goods for dollars, and that trade can only 
be maintained when it is to the mutual advantage of the trading 
countries. 

Perhaps we should explore further the possibility of accepting 
currencies other than our own dollars in the interest and promotion 
of multilateral trade, which, in the long run, would be to the benefit 
of our own producers; recognizing that half of the world is hungry 
and that no more fertile field for communism exists than in a hungry 
people makes the trade approach all the more logical. Not only would 
such an approach give us a market for many of our surpluses, but the 
contribution to combating communism and achieving world peace 
would be much greater and less expensive, I feel, to the American 
taxpayer than any direct monetary contribution of loans and grants. 

This route we feel has possibilities of developing the resources of 
undeveloped areas much faster and in the long run increasing and 
opening markets for American products. 

I hope this committee will not interpret this statement to mean that 
we in this area and in the farm bureau, particularly in Tennessee, are 
not concerning ourselves with price-support features of the farm 
program; as stated in the beginning, we in the farm bureau in Tennes- 
see are now in the process of discussing and developing policies. And, 
as I stated before, we will be glad to make these available to this com- 
mittee after they are complete. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. That is very fine. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Routt. We are glad to welcome you before 
the committee this morning. 


STATEMENT OF WILSON ROUTT, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
KENTUCKY COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, REPRESENTING 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Rovrrt. It is a real pleasure for us in Kentucky to be permitted 
to appear before a committee of this kind. I would like to say first 
that I would express the regrets of Commissioner Adams at not being 
able to attend. But it is my pleasure to be permitted to take his 
place. 

Kentucky and her agricultural economy is based on livestock prod- 
ucts and a tobacco economy. We believe that a large part of Ken- 
tucky’s overall economy is strictly an agricultural economy. And we 
have some problems in Kentucky that we feel apply to us and possibly 
apply to other States that are represented at this hearing. 
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Kentucky’s tobacco crop and your program on tobacco, we feel, 
have been a very successful program. We hardly see how one could 
be more successful. It has raised Kentucky’s tobacco from the period 
of 1920, when—at that time, I believe the industrial relations were 
more or less on the same basis as they are now—it has raised Ken- 
tucky’s tobacco from a yield of 297 million pounds at a price of a 
little over 13 cents to in 1952 a tobacco crop of 694 million pounds at 
an average price of a little over 50 cents a pound. 

We feel that this program of production control and support price 
in tobacco has been successful. We know that it has actually pro- 
duced a small profit, a substantial profit, to the Federal Government 
for the financing of pooling and handling this product, through it 
and the intermediate credit bank. 

Now, we hardly see how a program could be more successful than 
that to have done for the farmer what it has done; and yet produced 
at the same time a profit to the Federal Government for its measures 

We heartily agree with this program. We would like to see it 
expanded. We think that production control and parity price are 
just desserts to the farmer. We think in terms of possible expansion 
of these programs into other fields. 

Now, when you get out of the realm of a tobacco crop, you get into 
additional problems that I would not be capable of saying a thing on 
or exploring. But I think it is a field that you could well consider, 
one that would render a great service to the farmers. 

I would like to go along with Mr. Wampler’s statement in the be- 
ginning that agriculture—Mr. Hill made this, Congressman Hill— 
that agriculture is the basic industry of the United States. We know 
it is the basic industry of the State of Kentucky. We are trying to 
do everything in the world we can to promote it further. 

Now, then, when you think in terms of Kentucky’s agricultural 
economy, you go back to your livestock and livestock products. I had 
noted some statistics that since 1924 when Kentucky’s agricultural 
economy was based on a $101 million crop and a $65 million livestock 
income, we have progressed until in 1952 those figures were a $268 
million crop income and a $315 million livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts income. 

That indicates a definite shift, which I am sure, as the old Indian 
said when we plowed the field, “We turned the wrong side up.” I 
am sure he would agree that we are shifting our economy from 
resting so much on field crops to livestock. We think Kentucky is 
basically—we believe it can be one of the greatest pasture-producing 
States in these United States. 

But therein we have a few problems that I think the committee 
would do well to consider. Of the four States that are being per- 
mitted to appear before the committee today, I feel certain that most 
of them would fall in the same category as Kentucky with relation to 
certain problems in pastures. We in Kentucky have definitely two 
types of soil. We have a series or a progression of topography dif- 
ferences, in any of which erosion plays a great part. 

You take the great bluegrass section of Kentucky and its very pro- 
ductive soils of the limestone origin; should this soil be eroded away 
as is being done in many cases—and it really hurts you to see it— 
you go to “the western part of the State, and you see erosion of the 
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alluvial soils which were brought in by the winds and brought in b 
the ice age, and you have clay left—there is not much to work wit 
when the soil is gone off of Kentucky’s rocks and the soil is gone off 
of her clay. 

We would like to see the committee consider a more extensive pro- 
gram of soils building, a more extensive program of soils retaining for 
the production of more pasture and more meadowland. 

If we can establish these, we can stop the erosion. Now, in making 
these statements on this, aside from what we are doing, we feel that 
there could be more encouragement placed toward the use of mechani- 
cal controls for erosion; we feel there could be more use put toward 
the encouragement of the more basic fundamentals of soil building. 

Now, then, possibly by some manner or by added emphasis on points 
of fertilizers for the soil nutrients with a continuation of the phos- 
phate and lime programs and a more added emphasis on our terracing, 
contour cultivation, and so forth, we could bring about these measures 
of soil-erosion control. 

Therein, I believe, is one of Kentucky’s big problems. As I have 
indicated to you from the figures that I provided, Kentucky is pro- 
gressing rapidly from an agricultural income based on field crops 
to one of livestock; and for that reason, I believe it would be to our 
advantage—and I feel certain to a large part of the United States— 
to get on the real basis of soil control—soil erosion. 

Now, then, the Government has done certain measures of crop in- 
surance. Those measures have been very well received; and I believe 
the wrinkles have been ironed out. I feel certain that that is a field 
that should be explored further. And it is one which may bring 
about great oe to the farmers of the United States as well as 
this immediate area. 

It has been a le asure to me to have appeared before you members 
of the committee and provide Kentuc ky’ s little outlook. I didn’t 
delve into some of the departments of world trade, and so forth; but 
1 am merely stating what I believe to be Kentucky’s provision and 
how we would like to see it developed. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hit. That was very fine. Thank you. 

And I would just add two things to show you that the committee 
has been busy and has been working on the very things that Mr. Routt 
emphasized. 

Now, one, Mr. Hope, our chairman, introduced in the present ses- 
sion of Congress a bill which would provide for the setting up of 
flood-control and soil-conservation programs in watershed areas, pro- 
viding for the cooperation of the local people with the Agriculture 
Department in such a way as to make it really be governed and con- 
trolled at the home and the farm level. 

Of course, we in the West where we have those terrific floods in 
the mountainsides are very much interested in that. And I am sure 
Mr. Routt and the State of Kentucky would be interested in that new 
legislation being passed—this type of legislation—for the first time 
by the 83d Congress. 

And then on the crop insurance, we also extended that. So this 
Congress worked right along the line of what Mr. Routt was giving 
you—a very fine discussion ‘indeed. 
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Our next witness is Mr. R. G. Lytle, manager of the North Carolina 
Milk Producers Federation, and he is acting as spokesman also for 
the North Carolina State Grange. 

Mr. Lytle. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. LYTLE, MANAGER OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


fr. Lyrte. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and ladies 
and gentlemen, I am R. G. Lytle, manager of the North Carolina 
Milk Producers Federation at Greensboro, N. C. Our siemens 
represents a majority of the 4,800 grade A milk producers in our 
State. 

We appreciate this opportunity of appearing before this commit- 
tee and presenting our views on the agricultural matters. 

Fluid-milk production is the heart of the dairy industry in North 
Carolina. We have about 4,800 grade A produc ers who produced 
approximately 522.8 million pounds of milk in 1952. Manufactured 
milk sales total about 162 million pounds. And of our manufactur- 
ing plants, the receiving of milk from the farmers consist primarily 
of 1 condensary, 1 cheese plant, and 1 multiple-purpose plant, along 
with a few small butter plants. 

Our interests therefore are primarily concerned with matters af- 
fecting the fluid-milk producers. I know that your committee has 
received information m: iny times over the past few years with regard 
to the need for our various agricultural programs. 

As you know, the farm prices fluctuate widely depending upon 
the supply relative to demand. The production cycle in agriculture 
is comparatively long; and our farmers cannot respond to price 
changes in the short run. Moreover, farmers are ever subject to 
veather conditions. For example, last year, most of our State suffered 
a severe drought during the summer, and drought conditions have 
again prevailed in much of North Carolina this summer. And our 
Governor has asked, and the Government has recently designated, 
several of our counties to be disaster areas. 

Congress has concluded many times over in the past several years 
that it is in the public interest to keep agriculture in a healthy and a 
prosperous condition. To that end, our various farm programs were 
developed. Without question, mistakes have been made—or rather 
there will probably be other mistakes made in the future. Some of 
these mistakes—or perhaps we should call them situations—have re- 
sulted in poor public relations for agriculture. However, I know 
that a very strong case can be made for our support programs and 
our other national farm programs. 

And I believe that Congress will again conclude that these programs 
are in the national interest. In recent months, we in the dairy indus- 
try have been vitally concerned with the support program for dairy 
products. We know that volume of dairy products piling up under 
the support program is not a healthy condition. The volume might 
have been less had support levels been set at a lower point. 

On the other hand, the financial squeeze on our dairy farmers would 
have been tighter; because feed grains had been pegged at 90 percent 
of parity. Because of the surplus dairy products and of the basic 
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crops and because of other reasons, we have heard a great deal about 
the producers of the various commodities supporting their prices by 
self-help programs. Certainly we believe that unnecessary programs 
should be eliminated ; and we believe that each segment of our economy 
should always direct its own affairs in every way possible. 

However, we would like to raise some questions which we believe are 
pertinent with regard to a self-help program of price supports for 
agriculture. One, if price sup ports are in the national interest, why 
should the producers of a particular commodity bear the full cost of 
supporting the prices of that commodity? Two, should a self-help 
program be inaugurated by the various commodity groups? We 
believe that the several programs would have to be coordinated. And 
through what agency could these programs be coordinated ? 

Third, how could a self-help program be administered? Fourth, 


could a self-help agency operate crop controls? And, five, in case 
agriculture adopts self- help programs, could we expect other seg- 
ments of our economy to do likewise? For example, would the mini- 


mum-wage laws be repealed; would subsidization in industry be elim- 
inated, and six, would industry produce at full capacity or would 
production be guided by the price level 2 

This committee may be asked this year to give consideration to that 
self-help program and for that reason, we have raised some of these 
questions, 

In summary, we appreciate your interest and concern in the welfare 
of agriculture and of society as a whole. We know that it is your 
intention to develop the best possible agricultural program. We 
know that you have a difficult task because these questions and prob- 
lems are indeed complex. QOur agriculture groups and farmers indi- 
vidually will assist you in every way possible. 

We fully believe in the public hearings which help to develop full 
and complete facts on every matter. Wise decisions can only be based 
on knowledge. We believe that through research, education, and more 
emphasis on marketing, many of our problems can be solved. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hix. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is going to represent the Southern Dairies. Is that 
gentleman present at this time; and will he give his name? There 
isno name on the list. [No response. | 

All right. Maybe they will find out who that speaker is going to 
be by the time the next witness is through. 

Our next speaker will be H. N. Hatley, of the Tennessee Farmers 
Union. 


Will you come to the platform, Mr. Hatley. 


STATEMENT OF H. N. HATLEY, OF THE TENNESSEE FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Harttery. Ladies and gentlemen, my name is H. N. Hatley, of 
Route 11, Greenville, Tenn. And I own and operate my own 95-acre 
dairy and tobacco farm. I am here to testify before your committee 
on behalf of myself as a family farmer and on behalf of the members 
in nine counties in east Tennessee of the National Farmers Union. 

I think that I, Cociienn speak for the intelligent. efficient. and natri- 
otic family farmer who takes great pride in producing food to nourish 
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Americans in all walks of life, the poor and humble as well as the rich 
and haughty. 

Production should be part of the deal. We should not be penalized 
by the sliding scale, the two-price system, nor the free market. When 
we do a good job, we should have roses of economic reward placed 
around our necks instead of the noose of economic sanctions. The roses 
we have been promised in the form of parity; but the noose seems 
to be the goal of the crafty gentleman who heads the Department of 
Agriculture. 

We think it should be the function of Government to step up 
research so as to find a thousand new uses for farm products, to 
study and recommend the improved methods of distribution, to assure 
every child its share of milk and every low-income family a share of 
beef by the use of the food-stamp plan. We also think it should be 
their function to invoke marketing quotas only after every effort has 
been made to increase consumption and a reserve has been stored in 
Government-owned warehouses. And also to make production pay- 
ments direct to the farmer, to bring to full parity income received 
for the sale of farm products. 

In my opinion, those five points should form the basis for any new 
farm program. In addition, I think the Government should go in 
for soil conservation and make grants of aid for any and all projects 
found to be essential to the protection of land resources. 

There are those who are in the public eye who advocate plowing 
under a million small farmers as a means of preventing surpluses. 
This plan to plow under the farmer is no good; because less than a 
third of the 514 million farms produce 80 percent of all farm products 
reaching the market. 

In my opinion, that kind of a plan is totalitarian in nature and 
foreign to the American way of life; and besides, it would swell the 
ranks of jobholders not to mention the class of people that is being 
torn from the soil and placed in the economic class of the Mexican wet- 
back. That briefly, gentlemen, is our position. 

I have written much more on the subject. And, I, therefore, con- 
clude by presenting to the committee my complete testimony for in- 
corporation into the written record. 

I thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Hiti. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

Thank you so much. 

(The remainder of the prepared statement of Mr. Hatley is as 
follows :) 

I hear that the farmer is being captured by bureaucracy, that his freedom 
is being impinged upon by Government rules and regulations, that his market 
for goods has been taken over by the Government, and that the answer to all 
of his problems, as Secretary Benson says, is to have a “free market’ for 
agriculture. 

I need to tell the committee first that I have been the recipient of all of these 
socialistic schemes. The Farmers’ Home Administration made it possible for 
me to build a fine new home with bathroom, running water, electric heat, mod 
ern lights, electric range, and also a new tobacco barn to house an increased 
production, The Production Credit Administration has enabled me numerous 
times to increase the fertility of what 20 years ago was 95 acres of washed-out, 
lashed-out, mined-out land. The Tennessee Valley Authority (which Senator 
Knowland in 1948 said was a great encouragement to the American system of 
free enterprise and President Eisenhower says is “creeping socialism” )—the 
TVA has enabled me to buy power cheaply so that I can use it for heat or light, 
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to pump water, to raise chickens, to cook, to cool off or warm up, to milk, to saw 
lumber for minor building, or to sharpen or repair the tools of my trade. I 
have been aided by the Commodity Credit Corporation when it loaned money 
to our burley association to buy up surplus tobacco; by the Extension Service's 
free advice; by the university’s federally supported experimental farm in my 
county. I have been a participant in the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion program which is the manner by which I cooperate with my neighbors in 
soil conservation and agricultural conservation practices; in fact, gentlemen, I 
have received the benefit, and the thousands of other families, my farmer col- 
leagues, have been the recipients of our great farm program. 

In 1933, 20 years ago, with every ounce of strength of my younger days, I 
produced food and fiber for my country equal to approximately $800 per year. 
Now, with less strength, I produce much more, There are those, however, who say 
I would do better in a free market with free enterprise. Gentlemen, farmers my 
age remember the old free market. Those were days when I could raise as much 
tobacco as I wanted to, 5 or 6 acres, and all the wheat I wanted to. 

When all of us farmers raised more than the free market would take at a 
living price for me, the vultures of the market were free to swoop in and clean 
up. The free market means freedom for the grain speculator, the tobacco com- 
panies, the futures buyer, the processors, the warehousemen, the middlemen, and 
the 5 percenters to live off the farmers’ back. 

I thought we were rid of that bunch, at least in the basic crops except milk 
and meat. 

Farmers are not going to be fooled by name calling—calling a putrescence by 
the name of a rose will not make it smell sweet. Calling the speculator’s market 
a “free” market doesn’t change the fact that farmers in these east Tennessee 
hills will recognize its odor when the tobacco price goes below the cost of 
production. Likewise, by calling the PMA, TVA, AAA, CCC, FHA “socialistic,” 
nobody but a fool will be fooled. Dirt farmers who till the soil themselves are 
not willing to take a chance on the so-called freedom of raising all the tobacco 
they want for the price they might get in the “free’’ market. They prefer the 
quota system with a guaranteed price. They wanted it extended to beef and milk. 
because right now they are being ruined by a free market in these lines of 
production. 

I would like to make clear to the members of the committee that farmers have 
an attitude of life that can be called a production attitude. Farmers love to 
produce things. We do not like to be saddled with the myriad problems of dis- 
tribution, consumer purchasing power, transportation, processing, and the like. 
If Congress takes away our present guaranties of production by allowing the 
floors under the few limited products we have already enjoyed some measure of 
security in, and saddles us with the free market, then we are going to be faced 
with not only the problems of production but also the problems of distribution 
of surpluses, the evil of gambling, the specter of speculation and the vast possi- 
bility of self-extinction. 

As citizens of America, however, we do have an ethic, and that is our patriotic 
attitude. We must keep our people strong. Without food, no nation can be 
strong. Therefore, not only for ourselves, but for all good people, we take the 
attitude that all the farmers must be kept producing and producing more, not 
less; abundantly, not scarcely. We see a worldwide foment today that appar- 
ently is not going to be solved with guns and bombs and planes. It looks to be 
a worldwide revolution in which good food is the basic old-fashioned weapon and 
problem at the same time. Half of the world is underfed and undernourished. 
The final outcome is going to be decided in the wheat fields and rice fields of the 
world. The farmer who is landless in half the world is rising up in arms to 
demand soil to raise food on. He is demanding the same thing all over the world, 
elthough there are different slogans in different places—the slogan or name is 
different in India, Italy, China or Germany or Japan. But the problem is the 
same—the problem of land tenure—ownership of the land for production of 
food. 

In these times of stress, then, if I were a Congressman, I would want to 
encourage farmers to produce all they can for they are the first arsenal. 

And instead of deprecating the lack of moral fiber, I would admire him for 
his moral stamina. I would admire his social attitude, which is that farmers 
like to settle their difficulties through a democratic form of government, so 
much so that over 85 percent of them voted for a controlled wheat crop during 
the recent nationwide election. That should be an answer to those who do not 
farm but who try to say that a farmer’s liberty is impinged upon by restrictions. 
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We recommend, in conclusion, that the idea of full parity for farmers in the 
free market be abandoned as a contradiction in terms. It has been said that 
farmers should have 100 percent parity in the free market. That is the same 
as saying to a farmer that you wish he could get to town on a horse as quickly 
as he can ina car. It is a fine wish but foolish. Full parity can be achieved 
by giving farmers a guaranteed price not only on their basic crops as we already 
have, but also by adding Government-support programs to milk and all meat 
and vegetables. We have never lost money on any of these programs except 
the potato program and apparently we may lose on the butter program, but 
the manner in which these two programs were administered was ridiculous 
from the start. There are obviously better ways to dispose of surpluses than to 
try to store perishables and end up by having to destroy them. 

Storage facilities by the Government is a method approved by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, after the time of Joseph in Egypt. The current move to get the farmer 
to store surpluses out on his farm is wasteful, foolish, and expensive. 

I would like to finish by telling you that 20 years ago I was selling milk for 
2 cents a quart, minus the haul bill. And in the same town, people were lining up 
for the soup line. That was the day of the free market, and the market would 
have been completely free if milk had dropped another 2 cents. 

We want no part of a free market if it means that we are to give our stuff 
away for nothing—free; and that is almost what it means at times. 

Mr. Hiti. Will you stand up. This is Thomas Abernethy of Mis- 
sissippi. | Applause. 

For the Virginia Farmers Union we have four names. I suppose 
one of them will speak for all of you. So at this time either Mr. Settle, 
Bordwine, Olive, or Pratt will speak, Who is going to do that ? 

You are Mr. Settle, and you are going to speak for all of them. 

Mr. Srrrie. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hit. Mr. Settle will speak for the Virginia Farmers Union. 

Mr. Serre. Which is in the process of organization. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. Well, we assume you will get it organized. 


STATEMENT OF R. B. SETTLE, ALBERTA, VA., REPRESENTING 
VIRGINIA FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Setrie. Mr. Chairman, my name is R. B. Settle of Alberta, Va. 
fam speaking for myself and for the Farmers Union in Virginia. I 
am a farmer and live on a farm; and I have to make my entire living 
from the farm; have no other income. 

However, I have been elected chairman of my organization com- 
mittee to the Virginia Farmers Union. Our organization was started 
with farmers throughout Virginia in meetings held July 24 and 25 in 
Richmond and Abingdon. 

These 400 farmers called a meeting because we felt that our leader- 
ship was not representing the true ‘thinking of the majority of our 
agricultural producers in recommendations that they were making 
io C ongress and to the Department of Agriculture. 

It is our opinion, as well as the thousand farmers who have already 
joined the Farmers Union in Virginia, that these things should be 
placed in the farm program, the following: Acreage allotments and 
controls on all basic commodities when surpluses appear; price sup- 
ports on basic commodities at a hundred percent of parity in order 
that our farm economy may not endanger the national economy to the 
extent of causing another major depression. 

We feel that the Congress should supply a strong conservation pro- 
gram in order that the future generations be assured adequate food 
and fiber. We strongly favor the administration of the program by 
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farmer-elected farmer committeemen with administrative authority 
to formulate programs to fit the needs of their respective committees. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to present this little brief 
statement. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you very much. 

I want to say frankly this is fine testimony we are getting here 
this morning; and I hope, and I am sure you will ask for copies ‘of the 
entire hearing which you are entitled to through your Congressman, 
Mr. Wampler. 

Now, I find I come to a place where I think I should like to have a 
few words from Senator Cooper if he feels like coming up and saying 
a few words at this time. 

We told him in the beginning we wanted him to talk, but he said he 
would rather listen to your testimony for a little while. But now we 
will give the Senator a few minutes. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER OF KENTUCKY 


Senator Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, first I want to say that I did come here to listen. 
1 do not want to take up the time of the farmers and representatives 
of farm organizations here from Virginia and Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. But may I join with all of them in expressing our apprecia- 
tion for your coming here and conducting this hearing. 

And I am glad that you have chosen the home of Congressman 
Wampler who has evidenced such an active interest in agriculture. 
I think I could also say for this audience that in my short service in 
the Congress, I know there are no committees which are closer to 
the people, which are more interested in the real agricultural back- 
bone of the country, and I can say less partisan than the Committees 
on Agriculture. And perhaps the House Committee on Agriculture, 
because it is larger, and because it serves more segments of the agri- 
cultural economy of the country, probably expresses the inter ‘est of 
the farmers even better than that of the Senate. 

And I wanted to say that. I think you should have complete con- 
fidence in what they are trying todo. And I would like to extend to 

ou all an invitation to come to Kentucky before you complete your 
cS aring. 

My testimony is going to be very short. 

I want to make it clear that I am not a farmer. I am the first 
one of my family on either side who was not born on a farm. But 
my State is an agricultural State, and their chief interest is agriculture. 

The chief part of our income comes from agriculture. And the 
large part of our agricultural income comes from tobacco. But as 
has been suggested “by the representative from the Department of 
Agriculture of the State of Kentucky, also, dairying and cattle are 
now becoming large interests in Kentucky. 

I want to speak briefly about the tobacco program. You all know, 
of course, that there is now and has been in effect for quite a long time 
a tobacco program which is based upon controls voted by tobacco farm- 
ers, and also a fixed support price of 90 percent. 

I believe that it is not generally known that tobacco, among the basic 
commodities, is the only one which by law has a fixed 90 percent sup- 
port. The other basic commodities are on temporary 90 percent sup- 
ports upon 2-year periods. 
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I know that it is the sense of the farmers of Kentucky and the to- 
bacco farmers of Kentucky that they want this program continued, 
one based on democratically voted controls, and second, upon 90 
percent support. You may ask why this is true. First the peculiar 
nature of tobacco demands that it cannot be processed in many ways 
except to what we expect it to be used for; and that is simply to- 
bacco. 

There are few markets—I mean very few buyers—of tobacco. And 
so the practical effect is that the support price actually determines 
the minimum price which tobacco secures in the market. And the 
farmer gets only about 15 percent of the retail price of tobacco. And 
this is the only practical way in which he can be assured a reasonable 
price for his product. 

I would like to say also that the record asm show that this does 
not cost the Government any money. And, in fact, in the operations 
of the CCC, there is a net profit. And, fin: ie I would like to say 
that tobacco has paid into the Treasury of this country over the years 
$1514 million—a very large amount. And I can only say to you in 
this short statement that I know it is the sense of the tobacco farmers 
of Kentucky that they want this program continued. 

If you will permit me, I would like to say one other thing before I 
close here. I know that today there is going on in the country a great 
debate as to what kind of a program we shall have in the future; 
whether it shall be a new program, or whether it shall be a continuing 
program. 

There is also a great deal of misunderstanding, as you know, about 
this problem of flexible scales and a fixed support price. The truth 
of the matter is that the basic law today is a flexible support price, 
giving, however, a 2-year extension of 90-percent supports. 

My own views are -and, again, I say it with some deference 
to you who are men ‘is certainly have devoted your life and your 
interest in Congress to agriculture—but I give this only on my own 
judgment and opinion: I think we are in a state of adjustment now 
after 10 or 11 years of war and inflation. 

Also we are in a state of adjustment as to markets—export markets. 
Support prices are important ; but markets also determine prices. We 
are in a period of adjustment in the world, and also at home. And 
it is essential that a sound economy be maintained and that depends 
to a degree, as you know, upon the psychological factors as well 
economic factors. 

And I have come to the conclusion myself in talking to farmers in 
my own State—many organizations do not agree with it—but in this 
period of adjustment, I doubt that this year we should move away 
from this program. And I myself would hope that a longer time 
should be given until this adjustment has been made. And that dur- 
ing this period that the 90 percent support prices for basic commod- 
ities should be extended at least for another 2 years until this period 
of adjustment has been thoroughly analyzed. 

And I wanted to make that as my own opinion. And I believe it is 
really the basic opinion of the mass of the farmers of Kentucky. I 
would hope also that in this investigation, in your studies, that you 
would investigate carefully as to what reasons there are, if there are 
any basic reasons, for the great spread between prices which farmers 
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receive for livestock and which consumers must pay. [Applause.] 

I know it is a difficult problem because of the large number. And 
I am certain it is on the minds of every one of you. “But I wanted to, 
in this brief time, give my impressions. And I believe they are the 
impressions of the farmers of Kentucky. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hitt. I might just say this about livestock; and I like the 
Senator’s statement. I think we have come to the end of an era in 
handling agricultural products in my opinion. I am not speaking for 
the committee, however. And now we have got to work over a whole 

new program and adopt a whole new plan. Now, who do I mean by 
“we”? T mean you. Oh, yes, you can pay high prices for a lot of 
things if you want them. 

Now, we have a speaker who is a State senator this time; Harry 
G. Stuart, representing the Virginia Beef Cattle Producers Associ- 
ation. 

Senator, we are glad to welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR HARRY C. STUART, OF ELK 
GARDEN, VA., REPRESENTING THE VIRGINIA BEEF CATTLE PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sruart. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, ladies and gentlemen, having been in the Senate of Virginia 
for 16 years, and having sat in on the committee hearings as you gen- 
tlemen are now doing, if you like—I hope that you will not be fright- 
ened by this manuscript that I have here. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, that per- 
haps I represent one of the greatest industries in our country. I 
represent the grass cattle industry, the cattle that are fattened on grass 
alone. And I think that with your indulgence I would like to tell 
you what a grass steer is 

The raisers of cattle fattened on grass alone have found that this can 
only be accomplished in a country that is covered with a heavy sod, 
with the bluegrass predominating. Bluegrass grows voluntarily in 
high altitudes and in limestone sections. It naturally follows that in 
these high altitudes there are hills and valleys—steep and gradual 
slopes. The makers of grass cattle necessarily are compelled to follow 
a system of conservation farming, utilizing and saving their sires. 
This conservation program is an expansive one. Those who produce 
the feeders for this potential grass-fat cattle also must have the same 
kind of country and use the same kind of practices. 

The grass cattle that are fattened solely on grass are distinguished 
from those that are fed on corn, because they, the solely grass-fed 
cattle, are a seasonal commodity. 

The grass-cattle producer buys a steer in the fall, grazes him 214 
months on his pastures, feeds him on a heavy corn and hi iy ration for 
414 to 5 months, and grazes him to finish the following summer. 

It naturally follows that the finished grass steer begins going to 
market in August and is practically all in in November. This means 
that the man who purchased the steer the previous fall, regardless of 
the trend of the market, must necessarily hold him nigh on to a yea 

The Corn Belt feeding i is not dependent upon any of the season: il 
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things that affect the grass cattleman, for his cattle are finished on 
corn. He has a considerable period of time in which he can, by feed- 
ing them additional corn, hold them for an anticipated higher market. 
He can finish steers at nearly any weight, while the grass man must 
finish the steer at heifer weight to prepare him properly for grade and 
yield. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that we do not find in our locality our 
grocerymen selling our meats, generally speaking, as you have indi- 
cated you have, sir. That is a matter of great concern to us—not only 
to us, the producers of grass cattle, but to the Corn Belt feeder also. 
This one I am sure the members of this committee wil be glad to inves- 
tigate. The matter to which I refer is the exorbitantly high price the 
consumer has to pay his meatman in the grocery store compared with 
the very low price the producer gets for the live animal. I have, for 
the past week, conferred with something over 200 producers of cattle. 
One of the first questions they have asked me at these several meetings 
is: Why the consumer is still paying such a tremendous price for his 
steaks and cuts and the producer is getting such a low price for the 
live animal. 

I feel, and they feel, and I think I can say this: That all of them 
feel that if the consumer could get this meat at the price that it should 
be, compared to the price of the last cattle, that any surpluses in meat 
markets would soon be eaten up. (Applause. ] 

We think that you will find in your investigation of this all-impor- 
tant subject that, generally speaking, the slaughterers and packers 
are most efficient organizations. We think that you will also find that 
their operations, I mean the processing part of the packers’ organiza- 
tion, are controlled by labor organizations whose members comprise its 
employees. But that, on the whole, certain of the larger packers, too, 
have their problems. 

We would not be surprised that if you find that the high prices 
charged in the retail markets for cuts of beef were put on the whole- 
sale price, at any rate, the spread of price between the live animal and 
the consumer price is badly out of balance. 

As you gentlemen know, all meats that are slaughtered and processed 
for intrashipment must be graded by United States Government 
graders. We have the feeling that you could do our industry, as 
well as the corn feeders, a great favor by investigating at this time 
the qualifications of the man who does this all-important job of grad- 
ing this meat. 

You gentlemen probably know that the downward grade of one 
step in a carcass will cost the producer of that animal 3 cents a pound 
on his live weight. So many cattle are now being sold to the packer 

* processor on a yield and grade basis. We certainly hope that in 
oie investigation of this highly vital subject, you will look into and 
explore also the possibilities of any inequalities practiced against any 
States or individuals. 

We think your committee can do us a great service in appointing a 
commission to study the c eerie of beef that come from the grass- 
fat steer. We are thoroughly convinced that a study of this beef will 
reveal that it contains certain vitamins and properties that cannot be 
found in the corn-finished animal. 

The content of lime and bluegrass, among other elements, is partly 
responsible. The men who compose the industr y that I represent, and 
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incidentally I am representing the beef cattle livestock industry, I 
have never heard it referred to that way before, but I am very happy 
to do it, the men who compose the industry that I represent all the 
way to the man who produces the calf, the yearling steer, the 2-year- 
old steer, or feeder to the finished grass-fat steer, feel that a 
thorough research program would greatly aid our industry. Re- 
searches have been made in other fields. For instance, the research 
and study of the poultry industry, and information given therefrom, 
has enabled the broiler raiser to cut off 2 weeks of his feeding period 
and 4 pounds of feed for each broiler. 

The research into the hog industry and the information gained 
therefrom has enabled the hog raisers to increase their number of 
pigs one and six-tenths pigs per litter. It might be interesting to you 
to know, sir, and you gentlemen of the committee, that the gain that 
we are putting now on ‘the grass-fat cattle is practically the same gain 
put on practically in the same manner that it was in the period from 
1914 to 1917. 

We feel that in your research you should look into the type of cattle 
that would best be fitted for grass finishing, the type of grasses that 
they would best finish on, the possibility of feeding those cattle vita- 
mins that would aid in their ae velopment and maturity. 

We are told that a very recent experiment with a pill, this pill is 
very interesting to a lot of us old people, too, known as endocrine, 
injected into a steer’s neck, put additional bacteria into his system 
that enables him to better digest his feeds and grains and that this 
animal that had the pill in his neck, and I can show you all exactly 
where he put it, that hi 1d the pill in his neck took on nearly twice the 
weight of the other cattle fed under the same conditions in the same 
pasture and at the same time. 

Now, there is a research that we would like for you to look into, a 
study that we would like for you to look into. And we think it would 
help us tremendously. And that is the annual census that is taken of 
our eer k population. There are those of us who feel, and I am 
one, sir, that the census taken last year, or taken this year for Janu- 
ary a lie ‘ation, was taken in a rather loose manner. 

I feel from reports that I have seen that the report published in 
January 1953 showing a great increase in numbers of cattle on hand 
at that time did not take into consideration the very severe drought in 
1952, and the depreciation in herds that resulted. We feel that your 
committee could do a great service to the whole cattle industry to 
have these censuses taken accurately. 

An incorrect report that showed too many cattle would not only 
depress the meat market, but also would serious y impair credits due to 
the uneasiness of banks and other lending agencies. 

A lot of our information that we get, we farmers and agricultural- 
ists in Virginia, comes from the animal husbandry department of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, one of the best land-grant colleges 
in the United States. 

And for our State and for our neighbors, this department so effi- 
ciently conducted has been of tremendous benefit and aid to the 
farmers. 

Up until a few months ago, the Federal Government purchased 
beef for the consumption of the men and women of our Armed Forces 
grading only Choice and Prime. This regulation was rescinded; and 
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since then, the Quartermaster Corps has been purchasing large ton- 
nages of beef graded good. We hear reports from commission men 
and processors that only carcasses not weighing over 650 pounds are 
purchased for the Government hospitals and that few carcasses weigh- 
ing over 700 pounds are purchased for the general use of the Armed 
Forces. 

If this is correct, we certainly invite your immediate and serious 
attention and investigation into this subject. 

As the average grass-fat steer in our area, in my opinion, matures 
at around 1,450 pounds, and his carcass would not be eligible for 
purchase from one of the best buyers that we have in the market of 
wholesale meats, we think this matter should be investigated. 

Gentlemen of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, our industry, 
the beef-cattle industry, have always been opposed to handouts, con- 
trols, and subsidies. But we find ourselves in a very unusual posi- 
tion today. We doubt if we can hold on without assistance when 
much of the remaining economy is under props, aids, safeguards, and 
subsidies. [ Applause. ] 

We are seriously and greatly concerned over the mounting costs of 
our operations, a few being i increasingly high cost of light and power, 
telephones, taxes, to say nothing of labor. 

And we do not feel that there is any justification whatever for an 
overall increase of 4 percent in 1943 of the cost of fencing, nails, 
staples, horseshoes, plow points, larger pieces of farm machinery, and 
so forth, while the farm prices continue on a downward trend, beef 
cattle being off 3314 percent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, we feel that 
this is a great opportunity today to acquaint you with our industry 
at this particul: uv time. Of course, you gentlemen know of the Demo- 
cratic conference in Chicago that they spent practically one whole day 
in the discussion of the plight of agriculture generally. According to 
the radio and papers on last Monday, President Eisenhower asked 
Mr. Benson to meet him in Denver to discuss the range-cattle situa- 
tion. News reports indicate that the Republican Party at a meeting 
they are having there right now are discussing the same subject. 

We are happy that our sad condition is now being brought to light, 
although as far as 1953 is concerned, we feel that it is like loc king | the 
stable after the horse has gone. 

We do not know whether this series of meetings of the two major 
parties and the Secretary of Agriculture and our Chief Executive 
are of any political significance or not; we suspect that perhaps some 
politicians—and I understand there are still a few in Washington— 
are much more interested in lining up our political views than in 
aiding us in what is bordering nearly on disaster. 

However, it is our sincere hope that this perplexing problem can be 
handled in a nonpartisan manner. In fact, in a nonpolitical manner. 

It is a serious economic national situation and should be so regarded, 
understood, and handled. It would be a reproach to our American 
democratic way of life to inject a less higher standard into our nego- 
tiations and investigations. It is gratifying to feel that you gentle- 
men will be in a position to carry forward what has been started 
here today. 

May I congratulate and commend you on your realistic approach by 
coming to the scene for the grassroots reactions to the grass-fat cattle 
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problem. And may I wish you great success on behalf of the cattle 
industry and myself in your future endeavors. [Applause. | 

Mr. Hix. Thank you very much for that fine statement. I might 
say one thing: that since January 1, the peoples of these United States 
have increased their consumption of beef to a point never before in 
the whole history of the livestock industry. In other words, if we 
keep on eating as much beef as we have for the next 4 or 5 months, 
we will wind up 1953 by eating individually up to between 70 and 75 
pounds per person. That would be an all-time high. 

Now, I say to the good Senator that this Committee on Agricul- 
ture will not forget some of the remarks you have made to us today, 
and we will see what influence we can have on your agricultural depart- 
ment, and your own colleges and agricultural organizations can do 
a lot of work on what you are talking about in regard to carrying 
out projects. 

Now, our college, Colorado A. and M., has been conducting feeding 
projects for years—not what you are talking about on feed—because 
we can’t grass-fat too many steers any more—we don’t have the grass- 
land. It has all been plowed up and put in wheat. But we have been 
conducting feeding propositions on how to feed these steers for years 
and years and we have some fine information. 

And I think they can tell you exactly what you have to have for 
a choice beef carcass or for prime. 

So these farmers know that out there they are not buying any 
feeders and that is hurting the cattle business right today, and I might 
go one step further and say to you that you don’t need to talk to me 
about doing something for the cattle industry. I don’t think there 
is any disaster going to come. I think the disaster is here and it is 
already tearing to pieces the entire cattle industry, and as for my book, 
I think the entire Southwest has been denuded of cattle. We are 
going to wake up one of these mornings and you are not going to 
get beef near as cheap as you are getting it today and we are going to 
be short. Many an American livestock man who has conducted his 
livestock farm as best he could through all these years has been sold 
down the river. 

Now, there is not a bit of sense to that. This segment of our indus- 
try is in difficult straits and we are willing to help you, and we are 
going to help you, and in this trip through this area in the South you 
bet I will be watching all the advertising in the newspapers on the 
sale of beef at the local butcher counters. 

And now we have Mr. I. J. Huff, Smyth and Washington Counties, 
Va., Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, and farm clubs. 

Mr. Huff, if you will take the stand and make it snappy and short. 
You are just doing wonderfully here today. 


STATEMENT OF I. J. HUFF, SMYTH AND WASHINGTON COUNTIES, 
VA., REPRESENTING GLADE SPRINGS FARMERS CLUB 


Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the Agri- 
culture Committee, we certainly do want to welcome you to our 
great section of the United States. There is none greater. And 
there isn’t any section that needs your help any more than we in this 
section of Virginia. 
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Now, I represent the Glade Springs Farmers Club, a village in 
the east end of our county. Those of you gentlemen who have had 
the pleasure—probably I shouldn’t say pleasure—but have served on 
this committee for a number of years, are well acquainted with our 
good friend John W. Flanagan. Well, Mr. Flanagan, we feel, was 
a great public servant. He did more for this section than anyone 
I can name from this platform. 

Mr. Flanagan was quite a close friend of W. P. “Alfalfa Bill” 
Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan was a member of our Glade Springs 
Farmers Club. He got across a number of our ideas to your com- 
mittee. Those of you who are new on the committee have heard of 
Mr. Flanagan’s work I am sure. And I think it is a wonderful 
tribute you are paying to the fine old gentleman to stop by and see 
him on your way to Abingdon. 

So, I want to give you the most cordial welcome that any group 
of farmers could give to a distinguished committee for deciding to 
come to our section—because you are making only four stops I be- 
lieve. We want to thank our local Congressman for helping to make 
these arrangements. We are grateful, indeed, and appreciative to 
him for his work in so planning. 

We are also cognizant of the grave responsibility that rests with 
your committee and of your sincere desire to serve the farmers of 
this great Nation. We, therefore, respectfully submit the following 
resolutions dealing with some of the farm problems that affect us 
here in this area of Virginia. And, gentlemen, they are brief. 

First, I want to give you some thought on our beef cattle. It has 
been give nto you before by our distinguished Senator, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky, and others. I mention beef cattle 
because, first, I think that that is the most grave condition we have 
facing us today. It is grave. And there are fellow farmers here 
who are having to go out of the beef-cattle business because they 
cannot produce them at what they are costing them. 

At our local livestock market just 15 miles from here, I saw 2 weeks 
ago, a pen of fat bull calves right off of their mother sell for 714 cents 
a pound. They were calves that would grade U. 8. Good, possibly 
a few running in the Low; but High or Good, every one of them. 

Now, how can we survive with prices like that? And to our chair- 
man, Mr. Hill, I want to say that we have had some small reductions 
in beef prices. But pardon the personal illustration. I sold a butcher 
in the last 3 weeks 2 choice yearling heifers that we couldn’t agree 
on the price; so we did agree by saying “I will take the top of the local 
livestock market.” 

The top of that market was 1634 cents. They killed 57.4, which 
the dressed meat went to our local home-owned Piggly-Wiggly and 
cost them 281% cents per pound. And their price to the consumer 
was 89 cents for all steaks, round, T-bone, sirloin, and porterhouse. 
That is about the cheapest you will find in this section. 

I attended a church meeting in Knoxville this week. And mixing 
and mingling there—it’s in my mind—I can’t sleep because it is dis- 
tressing; I told one of our friends about the beef prices—he is a man 
who lives in the city—and he said, “I can’t see why beef is off very 
low. I paid $1.19 a pound for steaks yesterday afternoon.” 

So we are not kidding you, Mr. Hill, when we say that beef prices 
are out of line. And we can’t get them down. Maybe you can. We 
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went to our local restaurant who is selling steaks for $3 a serving. 
We said, “Now, look here, that won’t do. These cattle are bringing 
71% to 15 cents. How can you get $3 for a steak?” 

Well, he had to say something. The only thing he could say was, “I 
have had 3 labor increases in my kitchen since I put the price at $3.” 

We believe that the cattle producer is entitled to the benefits that 
would result from action taken by our Federal Government on the 
following: First, losses sustained from severe break in the cattle mar- 
ket this year should be carried forward over the next 5 years in 
calculating Federal income-tax payments. 

The principal program of the Government purchase of beef for 
school lunches, to be shipped abroad, and purchased for the Army 
and Navy should be continued. We also urge that the importation of 
frozen and canned beef be restricted until the cattle producers can 
make a satisfactory adjustment in the present surplus-cattle situation. 
We are aware of the fact that if we can induce our foreign friends 
to trade that we must also do likewise. But we think the grave 
situation that our cattle is in today, that that migh be prolonged for 
a short time. 

Now, I don’t know if this information is correct, but it was pub- 
lished. I take all published information to be correct. 

We have had the information that 40 million pounds of beef is 
being imported monthly in the form of frozen and canned meat. If 
this is the case, then our above recommendations should provide one 
of the quickest methods of strengthening the cattle market. 

We feel that the consumer has not received their share of the de- 
crease in price received by the producers of the past 12 months. We, 
therefore, request that your committee make an investigation of the 
price differential that exists between the producer and the consuming 
public and that such a report be made public. 

The farmer is still receiving a lot of unfair publicity as the one 
responsible for the high cost of food. Such is not the case with the 
beef producer. And we feel that the facts should be brought out and 
presented to the public in his behalf. 

Furthermore, increase in freight rates for livestock and other farm 
products should not be allowed. And we feel that some reduction in 
the present freight rate is in order. About 7 or 8 years ago we had a 
drought. Not nearly as severe as it is now. But we were short on 
hay. We had to import some hay. So I also produced some milk. 
And our distributor got some prices from us—from the West—and 
they quoted us some No. 1, U. S. 1 alfalfa at $18 per ton. The freight 
was $20 per ton at that time. We can’t—it just prohibited us from 
shipping any feed in here. I don’t know what it would cost today. 
I know there has been several rate increases in that length of time. 
Thank goodness, I haven’t been compelled to ship in any more. 

Another thing: About 3 years ago, approximately, we got our 
breeding cattle and dairy cattle on the short- and long-term capital 
gains in compiling our income tax. Well, that doesn’t apply to our 
beef cattle. 

As Senator Stuart told you, before we can market these cattle, we 
have 3 years in them. Who in the world can tell what is going to 
happen in 3 years from any time he buys the cattle? So we wish you 
would consider getting that on the short- and long-term capital gain. 

Now, our friends from Kentucky have discussed very ably the 
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burley-tobacco situation. We grow quite a bit of burley in Virginia, 
not as much as they do in Kentucky. But that is our cash crop in the 
middle of the winter, Christmas time, when our tenants and ourselves 
need that extra cash. So, we are very interested in our burley tobacco. 
We are satisfied with the present support of burley tobacco at 90 per- 
cent of parity with the acreage allotments. 

We suggest, however, the following change be met before anyone 
receives a new-grower’s allotment; each year there is a small new- 
grower’s allotment issued out. Since this is to take care of the farm 
tenants, we would like to insist that any person who will receive a 
new allotment be required that 75 percent of his income come from 
the farm. 

In other words, we have men who have a garden and they can raise 
tobacco in their garden and go to the market and buy the vegetables. 

Our PMA lime and fertilizer program—we favor the continuation 
of the use of lime and fertilizer phase of the PMA program whereby 
the farmer uses this material on certain soil-conserving crops and 
pays one-half of the cost of the material. 

We are very much in favor of that program being retained. We 
feel that a change should be made in the method of electing both 
our community and county committeemen who run the PMA. That 
change should be made for the purpose of reducing the cost of admin- 
istration and to eliminate irregularities that exist in the present 
method of electing these ofticers. 

We recommend that a county convention be held for the purpose 
of nominating committeemen and that they be voted on in the general 
elections by secret ballot. Soil-conservation district supervisors are 
elected in this manner at present. Gentlemen, we have had elections 
here. And I have witnessed this myself, where you have no law- 
enforcement control over it, where they go to a grocery store to vote, 
and one man who wants to sway that voting will take that man and 
take him in the back room and mark his ballot and turn him where 
he wants. And our tenants who cannot read and write have been 
allowed to vote. And that is what is taking place. 

I know you gentlemen don’t want to see that. The soil-conservation 
committeemen are elected as we are in our general election. He is not 
nominated and his ballot comes out. And you have the right to write 
a name in if you like. That is the proper way that it should be done. 

Now, as to our flexible parity; we favor a flexible parity, such as 75 
to 90 percent or some combination of a two-price system for corn and 
wheat and nonbasic commodities. We don’t know what that should be. 
You gentlemen have the information before you in Washington. I 
am sure you are capable of deciding that for yourselves. 

We favor an increased appropriation for agricultural research in 
which to see greater emphasis placed on research in marketing of all 
our surplus commodities. 

I Just received a letter in regard to Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son’s bluebook. Gentlemen, I want you to get a copy of his bluebook. 
And I want you to read it carefully. Now, I am sure that this fine 
audience here this morning will bear me out in what I have to say. 
Mr. ene don’t know—that man he just doesn’t know farming 
too well. I don’t believe. [ Applause. ] 

I think he should listen to some of you other gentlemen up there 
who are so aware of this agricultural situation. He wants to take all 
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of this power away from our land-grant colleges, our agricultural col- 
leges. He wants to do away with the soil-conservation local commit- 
tees. He wants to set it up under the Department of Agriculture. 

You gentlemen know that you are oa as familiar with it as far 
away from it as you are as we can be here. Just give us good sound 
local government. And I am sure that we—and what will help us 
will help our Nation as a whole. 

So, I want you to get a copy of that blue book, and plea se read it 
over, and think of me when you are reading it. [ Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Hill, I said I represented the Glade Spring Farmers 
Union. We are in the east end of the county, just right across the line 
from Smyth County. And this is action that was also taken by the 
Smyth County American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Thank you for your time, sir. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hit. Now, we are going to have to draw a line. And I am 
not going to be guilty now. Of course, this voting business down here 
in Virgini: rif you want to let these fellows influence your votes, that 
is Virginia’s business, not this committee’s. Now, you just handle 
that to suit yourselves. But if you were to campaign at the election 
oo in my State, they would put you in the hoosegow. 

I don’t know where this paper is from; but there is an ad in the 
a a here—it’s from right here in Bristol—“We guarantee our beef 
to be the highest quality. Round, sirloin, and T-bone steak cut from 
a yearling.’ 

‘What you have got to do is to get cattle up, as this one witness said, 
so it meets the cost of production. You cannot live if you don’t. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hitt. Our next witness, Dr. H. N. Young, said he wanted to 
just file a statement. If he will stand up so we can see how good- 
looking he is—he is from Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station; 
and he knows something about beef. 

(The statements referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY H. N. YOUNG, DIRECTOR, VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL 
ICXPERIMENT STATION 


RESEARCH NEEDS FOR FURTHER LIVESTOCK DEVELOPMENT IN THE APPALACHIAN AREA 


The Appalachian area in eastern United States is predominantly one of 
rolling to rough topography, At least two-thirds of the farmland in the area 
is too rough for the efficient use of large-scale labor-saving machinery. This 
fact makes a livestock economy a necessity if the land resources are to be used 
effectively. 

In much of the Appalachian area, for every acre of farmland which can be 
used effectively for the production of cultivated and grain crops there are 3, 
4, or an even larger nuinber of acres which are too rough or too steep for efficient 
cultivated crop production. 

If livestock farmers in the Appalachian region are to compete successfully 
as to cost and quality of product with livestock produced elsewhere, they will 
need to have available a type of knowledge which will permit them to establish 
a profitable industry on a ration composed quite largely of pasture and forage 
crops supplemented with a minimum of concentrated feeds. The research 
necessary to develop this knowledge should aim at the following major objectives: 

1. The breeding of animals adapted to prevailing topographic conditions as well 
as to the character of the local feed supply. 

2. The improvement of pastures through plant breeding, management, and 
disease and insect control. 

3. The development of a science of animal nutrition based on the fact that 
the animal ration will need to consist quite largely of pasture and forage crops 
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ipplemented by small amounts of concentrated feeds This may involve the 
rewriting of our textbooks on animal nutrition. Present knowledge and recom- 
endations on animal feeding are based quite largely upon Corn Belt conditions 
d experience 

1, The prevention and control of animal diseases. As our livestock industry 
becomes more concentrated the disease hazard multiplies Some of these dis 
eases are infectious and constitute a definite hazard to the public health as well 
reduce the efficiency of the livestock themselves. Other diseases are due to 


ficiencies and must be investigated in close cooperation 


nutritional and other def 
with biochemistry and animal nutrition. 
5. Improve the quality of the product by developing new knowledge relative 
» better methods and new techniques of processing, storing, marketing, ete. 
rhe knowledge necessary to accomplish the five major objectives listed above, 


we feel can be developed by the estublishment of research teams the members 





¢ 


of which work in close harmony The problems needing solution are closely 
nterrelated and they will be solved more rapidly and much more effectively by 
a joint attack than by isolated and unrelated attempts at finding the answers. 
We wish to emphasize the necessity for establishing such teams at the various 

nd-grant colleges and in the United States Department of Agriculture rather 


than by attempting to do the job piecemeal. 


STATEMENT OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEI 


(Presented to the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Bristol, Va., September 19, 1953) 


This statement is directed toward three important phases of agriculture affect- 
ing the farming area of east Tennessee, namely, burley tobacco, beef cattle, and 
improved productivity and incomes of low-income people. 

The present situation relative to these phases of agriculture is such that imme- 
diate steps of a short-run nature are necessary to effectuate improvement. How- 
ever, programs to relieve this situation should be supplemented by policies work- 
ing toward a permanent solution to the problems creating such conditions 


TOBACCO 


The present tobacco program appears to have been sufficiently successful to 
warrant its continuation in the short run. A permanent solution necessitates 
the consideration of issues not involved in the present program. The existing 
surplus of tobacco consists largely of a low-grade product unsuitable for ci 
arettes. This points up a possible long-run solution; that of producing more 
the type of tobacco the market will absorb. Research has shown that it is 
possible to produce a greater percentage of the crop as light-colored, thin leaves 
suitable for cigarettes and a corresponding reduction in the heavier leaf surplus 
grades. For example, a recent varietal release produced 7.1 percent more of 
the grades suitable for cigarettes and 7.4 percent less of the unsuitable grades. 
Corresponding improvements in quality have been obtained as a result of re- 
search in fertilization, harvesting, and curing. 

Expanded research with tobacco and the associated expanded program of 
education offer great possibilities of contributing to a sound program of a perma- 
nent nature. 





BEEP 


One of the most valuable resources of the area is grass which is available over 
a long grazing season. Consequently, beef production has been based largely 
ipon the use of grass. However, much of the surplus production of beef is of 
the underfinished, grass-fed grade of animal. Research already under way is 
pointing toward the rebuilding of the heef economy in such a way as to continue 
to use grass as the basic feed, but supplemented by small amounts of grain so as 
to result in the type of animal in much higher consumer demand 

For example, our research indicates new methods of more efficient beef pro 
duction. Good beef cows, wintered on roughage and grazed on good improved 
pasture and calving in late winter, will wean by November 1 a high good to 
choice 450- to 500-pound feeder calf. These calves, especially the heifers, have 
gained from 1.4 to 1.7 pounds daily when wintered on good winter pasture or 
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good silage with from 2 to 5 pounds of grain per day These heifers sold in May 


weighing from 700 to 800 pounds, after utilizing early spring pastures, produced 
a very desirable size carcass grading high good and choice. 


IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY AND INCOMES OF LOW-INCOME FARM PEOPLI 


rennessee is vitally interested in the problem of underemployment and con- 
sequent low income of rural people as it is one of the States with several such 
areas of underemplovment Accordingly. the college of agriculture has devoted 
a substantial part « ts economic and social research program to this problem. 

Heavy population pressure on the land, due to high population growth and 
las f off-farm employment opportunities, exists in the area. This has caused 
land values to rise to a point which discourages enlargement of farms to sizes 
suitable for efficient operation. Our research shows that most areas from which 
outmigration has been heavy have, as a result, experienced a sharp improvement 


in the economic welfare of the people who remain in agriculture. 

Our research suggests that the following programs should facilitate the re- 
source recombinations necessary to improve farm incomes on these low-income 
farms 

1. Levels of general education should be raised to improve adjustments of 
people to resources, including their moving into off-farm employment thereby 
relieving population pressure on the land. 

2, Employment opportunity information needs to be made more systematic. 
Methods should he developed for making generally available in underemploy- 
ment areas employment possibility information and for facilitating movement 
to employment 

As population pressure is lessened, the opportunity for enlarging farms to 
efficient sizes becomes possible. To expedite these farm adjustments, credit 
should be made more readily available for the intermediate type loans, to permit 
i farmer to engage in a 3- to 5-year farm improvement and/or enlargement pro- 
gram One vear loans do not meet this need. 

t+. Educational assistance needs to be provided at the level of the individual 
farmers, helping them to develop their farm improvement and enlargement 
programs so that technical information will be properly coordinated into a total 
program of efficient farm organization. 

5. An expanded educational program should be provided to assure the develop- 
ment of the agriculture of the area in a way consistent with trends in consumer 
demands 


(At this point in the proceedings, the remainder of the committee 
arrived. ) 

Mr. Himxu. This is an honor, indeed, to me, and it was an honor for 
me to preside when he wasn’t here: because he is a great chairman; 
he isa great agriculturist. And he knows the problems of agriculture. 

This is our chairman, one of the greatest men I have ever worked 
with in my life, not only in politics but otherwise, Chairman Clifford 
R. Hope, of the Committee on Agriculture, United States House of 
Representatives. { Applause. ] 

He says since I have made the time regulation, I have to go ahead. 
That’s bad. I will call the next wiiness, Mr. E. C. McReynolds, asso- 
ciate director, ‘Tennessee Extension Service, Knoxville, Tenn. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. McREYNOLDS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
TENNESSEE EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. McRerynoups. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement from the 
College of Agriculture, University of Tennessee, which I will file and 
not take your time in reading. 

Mr. Hiii. Would you like to just say a word. Say just a word. We 
have time. 

Mr. McReynolds, in introducing you, I will say I was 4 years with 
the extension service of the ( ‘olorady A. & M. College. : 
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Mr. McReynoups. Thank you, sir. I visited your institution 4 or 5 
yeal : back. 

Some associates of mine have prepare da brief statement pert uning 
to 3 important phases of agriculture in ‘Tennessee. And I won't 
take time to read the tatement. The 3 phases are burley tobacco, 
grass-fed beef, and improving productivity, and incomes of low- 
income farm people. 

1 would like to ay that these factors are taken out of context of 
the progr: um of t , e University ol ‘Tennessee and the Te hnessee Agri- 
salturel Se Service. ‘Tennessee, as you maybe know, 1s a very 
cliversified State. We are one of those States in which our income 
divides about 50-50 between crops and livestock. We have many 
problems. ‘Tennessee reaches from here to the Mississipp1 River, as 
you perhaps know. It is 600 miles about from Bristol to Memphis 
on the Mississippi River. And you just about cross areas of all types 
of agriculture represented in the South. 

In preparing this statement, we tried to think in terms of long- 
range interests in agriculture; and it is predicated largely on meeting 
lonet me problems through res earch and education, 

We are quite happy to have you gentlemen drive through 250 miles 
of our State, I believe, this evening and tomorrow morning. I am 
very sorry that we haven't sufficient moisture that we have the usual 
fall crops for you to see and the good pastures that you could generally 
see from here to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

I believe you spend tonight in Knoxville, Tenn.; and should you be 
there tomorrow morning and have the time and care to see any part 
of the University of Tennessee’s facilities, we would be most happy 
to work out the p ‘lan for you to do so. 

I regret not seeing our ‘Tennessee member of your committee here. 
IT am hap py to see a ge ntleman from my old home district in Missis- 
sippi. And I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing before 
you and having the opportunity to file this statement. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. McReynolds. 

Mr. Sutton, of Tennessee, will join our committee tomorrow. He 
couldn’t make it today. 

Mr. Hitt. Now, the next witness is Beecher Jessee. of Lebanon, Va.., 
representing general farming interests. 

Now, if you will hold yourselves down to about 2 or 3 minutes. 


| Applause. | 


STATEMENT OF BEECHER JESSEE, REPRESENTING GENERAL 
FARMING INTERESTS 


Mr. Jresser. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this great Agriculture 
Committee of Congress, fellow farmers, and friends of farmers, my 
hame is Ber cher Jessee. 

Gentlemen of this committee, I want you to pardon me for making 
statements about my own farm. But I want to use them as an illus- 
tration for fellow farmers like ny self. 

I own and operate a 350-acre farm in Russell County, Va. I earn 
mn lin lig by the production of beef cattle, sheep, and burley tobacco. 
And I appear here in the interest of the small general farmer. Due 
to the roughness and steepness of my farm and many other farms like 


mine, we are not able oO produc commer ally cultivated row crops 
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other than those required to feed the beef cattle and sheep that we 
are able to graze. Wesell our grass in the form of beef, mutton, and 
pork. My boys and I have worked hard to build up our soil fertility 
by using the proper amounts and analyses of fertilizers, by using lime 
where tests indicate the need for it 

We also are very conscious of the fact that only through eood con- 
servation practices can we save our farms from erosion so that my two 
sons and their sons and grandsons of other small farmers will have 
a better producing farm on which they can make a living and maintain 
the high quality of livestock and high yield of tobacco, corn and small 
grains, hay and pasture, that we have been able to attain. We have 
been helped considerably by the Federal Government through TVA 
test demonstrations and fertilizers and PMA fertilizers and liming 
material. 

Now, I want to say right here for the TVA that I feel that they 
have done more to educate the farmers of this section to the proper use 
of fertilizers analysis and so forth about fertilizer—they have really 
educated them on what fertilizer is. | Applause. | 

We feel that since grass and farm labor is about all we have to 
offer and that since you do not have a price support on our grass such 
as the corn farmers and the wheat farmers do, we have no other 
alternative but to stay with this type of farming. 

We realize that first, we must live, and second, we must tend our 
soil fertility, and third, if enough money is available, we make our 
improvements in the home and on the farm. 

We grow 1.9 acres of burley tobacco on an allotment basis. This 
allotment has been gradually decreased during the past 2 years. We 
have a price support on our burley tobacco; and we know that if we 
produce a good quality of tobacco, we are assured a fair price for 
this product. We feel that we must have continual research work 
carried on to head off various diseases and also to improve quality. 

Gentlemen of this committee, no individual can take care of his 
tobacco crop and see what he needs in regard to different diseases. We 
must have help. If we didn’t, root rot and black shank would take our 
tobacco crop away from us. 

More small farmers and tenant farmers are able to get local credit 
to buy their groceries on the strength of their tobacco crop than 
through any other source. We hope we can continue to look forward 
to this means of security for our No. 1 cash crop in Russell County and 
other adjoining burley tobacco growing counties. 

If it was not for the cash crop of our tobacco from this part of the 
country, God knows how many children could not have finished high 
school, let alone have been sent to college. With the support price 
on tobacco and the Government grading system, we feel that the 
price for grade should be the same the last day of the market as it was 
the first day. 

We now have on our farm 100 head of grade sheep. From these 
sheep we have been able to make some money. And as times get 
harder, sheep continue to be a good enterprise to be used as a supple- 
ment to beef cattle. 

We do have a support price on our wool. And usually the prices 
received from our wool almost pay for wintering the shee ‘p. Our lamb 
market has been good but fluctuates considerab ly. 
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We cannot tell from one week to the next whether the price will be 
off as much as 5 cents per pound. Sometimes we feel that we need 
better competitive bidding on our lamb markets in southwest Virginia. 
Continued research is a must in the sheep business, because sheep 
trouble must be prevented rather than cured. 

I know you gentlemen, who are farmers, and the rest of them, know 
out here when an old sheep gets sick she is going to die. Therefore, 
we must try to prevent that if we can. And we need all this research 
work to do it. 

I now have 50 grade beef cattle on my farm. My feeder calves have 
been graded in the top three grades in our Virginia feeder calf sale. 
In 1951 the State average was $39.37 per hundredweight. In 1952 our 
sale average was $25.25 per hundredweight. And,with only one sale 
having been conducted so far this year, which was yesterday, i in Lee 
County, the average price was $16.50 per hundredweight. 

Now, we are not complaining so much about the price as we are 
about the difference in the price paid the producer and the price that 
the consumer has to pay for the accaunaiae quality of beef. Also, 
the feed concentrates that we have to buy, the cost of machinery, the 
cost of labor involved, and the taxes, are completely out of line. 

Some young farmers, veterans, and others, who have recently gone 
into this type of farming and who have borrowed money to start 
their farm cannot stand this fast downward trend of the beef cattle 
business. 

We feel something is drastically wrong somewhere between the 
producer’s prices received and the prices paid by the consumer. 
Grocery stores that buy their own cattle and have them sl: vughtered 
are able to reduce their price considerably under the same grade cut 
from packer-bought carcasses. 

Congressman Hill held up a newspaper there. I want to quote 
some prices right here in this city and some adjoining places close 
by from some grocery stores. 

In one pli ice, all cuts of meat were graded “Choice.” In fact, it 
was from “Choice” graded carcasses. The round steak sold for 99 
cents, T-bone for $1.19, sirloin for $1.09, prime rib, 79 cents, chuck, 
59 cents. Another store which was graded “Good”: round steak, 89 
cents, T-bone, $1.19, sirloin, 93 cents, prime rib, 79 cents, chuck, 59 
cents. 

Now, wait; let me go back just a moment. This United States 
Choice grade, the »y told me they paid the packer 55 cents for the car- 
cass. They told me for U. S. Good grade they paid 4114 cents to 
the packer for the carcass. Now, I have another grocery man here 
who bought his cattle on foot, as we call it, from a local market and 
killed them. And they graded Good. He sells his round steak for 
69 cents, his T-bone for 79 cents, his sirloin for 79 cents. 

With local grocers able to do their own slaughtering and apparently 
make more profit and sell the beef as shown above at a much lower 
price, I believe we can assume that the packers are making more 
than they are entitled to. The public is willing to pay 98 cents per 
pound for round steak as shown above killed by the packer and since 
the local merchant can do his own slaughtering and sell it for 69 
cents, why shouldn’t the producer have this difference which would 
keep him from operating at a loss. 
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Now. I want to say here to somethi 1g which nis good fellow-county 
friend said in regard to the pill that you give the catt le to make them 
take on this extra weight. For ¢ as sake, people, catch him, con- 


fine him. do something with this pill, and do not turn him loose until 
you get this beet market raised aie to where it should be. | Ap- 
plause. | 


If it is true that employment is on a very high level and the wages 
are at an all-time high. why should we have to sell our calves on 
our local markets at 12 to 15 cents per pound today as compared to 
35 to 40 cents in 1951. If we have an oversupply of beef cattle to- 
day, we should know about it and try to make adjustments. I want 
to sav. ventlemen, some 3 or 4 vears ago, these economists—at every 
meeting we had over the country—all t hev could say was to raise 
more cattle, produce more « ‘attle. Now, the farmers of our great 
country want to know where those economists are today. | Laughter. } 

1 also believe that interest rates to the farmers should be kept at 
a low level to be somewhat in keeping with the local interest rates to 
processers and manufacture me. 

I thank you gentle men. | Ap p ylause. ] 

The Cnatrman. Thank you very muc *h, Mr. Jessee. 

Now. the next witness on the list is Mr. Burl St. Clair, president 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Rudoration. 

Will you come forward, Mr. St. Clair. 


STATEMENT OF BURL ST. CLAIR, PRESIDENT OF THE KENTUCKY 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Sr. Crarr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am going to try to make up some time so some of 
the others can come ahead, too. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here. And I certainly appreciate 
it, and I say for my people in Kentucky that we are proud to see 
this committee going out over the country to learn the thinking of 
the farmers 

I am a farmer. I do veneral farming. I have some beef cattle 
and some burley tobacco. My organization, the Kentucky Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is—if no one from Alabama hears this—I believe, 
the largest in the South and fifth largest in the Nation—70.000 mem- 
bers in cood standing at this time. And we are now engaged in the 
program of learning the grassroots thinking of what our farm people 
want. And obviously, I am not in a position to give you specific 
recommendations at this time; but I guarantee you that we will have 


recommendations for you in November. And we will be looking 
forward w ‘th. a great deal of p leasure to eer nting them to you. 
So, I sav again that I am delighted to be here. Thank you. 


| Applause. | 
The CHarrmMan. Now, our next witness is Mr. M. A. Hubbard. 
executive secretary of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mr. Hur I know you are running awfully short on time, so 
I will just file thin statement with the committ ee if that is all right. 


The CuHatrrMan. We will } e alad to have vou take some time. You 
are entitled to it if you want to take it. 
fr. Husrarp. I would rather not keep the committee overtime. 


Phe Cuarrman. We are here at yom rvice. And we will han- 
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dle it any way you want to. We do appreciate the offer. [Applause.] 
( Lhe statement presented by Mr. Hubbard is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF M,. A. HUBBARD, EXE IVE S ETARY, VIRGI . FARM BUREA 


We appreciate greatly the opportunity of appeari here f v. We feel tl 
the Columittee on Agriculture is to be commended for orts obta 3s 
section look at farmer thinking on some of the very t1 
fronting farmers at this time. Out y fear is that y t get w you 

re looking for There are today a g n) 1M ‘ agencies each of 
which is concerned with some particular farm prob Each of the spec 
thinks naturally that what the patient needs is a | y dost f | pa 

edicine. What we need is a prescription written for the 
various specialists who muy hope to be it from wt he escript We 
hope that you will carefully examine all state nts made before your committer 
in this ligl n order that you may pre rly dis nt nd l 
influen in statements which muy be made by those Dp] ng be re jy r 
columittee. 

Our basic difficulty today is in the price field rh stems the fact t 
our capacity to produce has outrun the irket. The pl h of the ma 
is that 160 million stomachs in this country just don’t ha the capacity to use 

ll the food we are producing. We need and must have more customers if we 
are to solve our price problems Experience shows that we have never beet 
able to reduce the overa | total of our farm product nw hat degree Cess 
It’s like an overinflated rubber balloon. If you get the bulge under control 
ehe pluce, it pops out somewhere else For example els suppose becomes 
necessary to cut the acreage of wheat, cotton, and corn just 20 percent I 
would make idle over 54 million acres of land, mos pretty go It won't 
stay idle because farmers will want to use it to earn rea cast If we use it 


to produce other field crops, fruits, vegetables, or dairy products, we simply shift 











the problem and we wouldn't gain mu by transferring e burd n ‘ 
shoulder to the other. Some say put the land into grass or other soil-conserving 
crops \ good suggestion, but would you prohibit the grazing of the ¢ sor th 
of the soil-conserving crops for feed? If we didn’t we wo only aggravate 
the problem of low cattle prices which is already bad enough 
Fortunately in the matter of obtaining new customers for oul pro 
duction f food, fiber, and tobacco the Congress can be very helpfu You can 
help here at home by expanded programs of research to develop new uses for 
farm products Research can show the way toward lowering our production 
ts so that we may compete successfully with the new cheaper synthetic 
products such as rayon, nylon, and orion or with th ubstitute product uch 
eomargine and Mellorine If our dairymen for example, mld rid them 
¢ ¢ of bangs and lastitis, we could 1 ] reat many more <¢ tomers 
because many more people could afford k the kids need B lling 
more milk at the same profit per quart we tly ir ise the n e 
for dairymen. This is cessarily g-te inuing prope mn 
Farmers need relief from their surplu Ss now rl likewise is a 
problem where the Ce ess can prope he ie greatest assistance 
It has been reliabl mated that two-th of the w ’s population eS 
» hed ul ‘ hy t The frier l free na I f ] I 1 ‘ v 
one-third of their il food requirem plus ( ‘ d to 
] iD f l quirements may be met in g f 1 t r ‘ 
North America the Danube Basin 1 behind the Iron ¢ 
Chere two great and overridil reasons why i ; to our own enlightened 
Se nte t to sup] Europe's food d er requireme! 
I here he} tt of reliey ou proble bro ] } 1 
it 1 f I 1 Int ! ! ble | d 
\ y the s med There is s y no olution 
w l S01 \ \ Should ( | l I oO 1 
aea I d | \ ] l | 8 i h fe s ia t} V 
hun ! Can we d s th orld li 4 f 
h ( fi ho Low ( h in 1 ) ¢ ) : 
? t t I Curt 1] ( ri¢ ordey } ’ 1 } ve } 
If ( ( 1 
) l | > 2 I} ich ¢ I ‘ 








‘ Wie fava) . narkets but we are inclined to balk 
off Hn ke us poor As a Nation, our 

ly plus what we port 
| : i it al resources and go to improve 

I ive of dollars 
t | 2 way pl al 

: ft ' i coal 1 r for them We wou'dn't 
haan ie th which to buv our cattle. What 
i lisa chance to earn more dollars 

| { do on f we are willing to buy some 

r} vhere ‘ i Wi vy the arguments that will be presented against 

expansion. and | ent of the reciprocal trade program 

We ned 1 p same mie a sympathetic ear in 1930 and we 

ey 1} Ha Smo Pat Act We didn’t like the results of that very 

a tha < that f ed made 1953 look like a million dollars by 

‘ pay ! We liked the re rocal trade program adopted under the leader- 

. ( H 19234 ch b fo the opponents of this program 

ve WW ke to sk this one question Ilow much would the people of the 

brie @ ! thy Soyit 0 peopl in the high-income States of the 

North be benefited through high tat s or other barriers that would prevent 
the movement of goods across State lines? We have yet to hear the answer. 

. great dea f misleading p canda has been circulated in Virginia and 
possibly other States to the effect that the Farm Bureau is opposed to price 
supports This is not true We strongly supported e act of 1949 including 
its price pport provisions as being to the best long-range interest of agriculture 

The important thing about this act is that it is designed to enabie farmers 
to ear! nd to get the hig st net incor on their operations A wage earner is 
better off earning $7.50 | day for a full 6-day week than he would be earning 
€10 for only 3 day Che same rule works with farm commodities. We favor 
tl \ f 1949 bec t provides the machinery that farmers may use (if per 
mitt yf ( ite their production and adjust the price at whatever level seems 
most likely to obtain the greatest net income on their operations. Price sup 
ports have their place and work well in the case of certain commodities. They 
do not work ve1 vell, however, on nonstorable commodities, or where we are 

t al to regula total production in order to prevent the buildup of price 
depressing surpluses. In fact, where price supports are encouraging the use 
of substitute products, as in the case of butter, price supports are simply easing 
the headache today in order that we may suffer a bigger one tomorrow. Price 
supports can never be a substitute for a market. 

A combination of oversupply and forced marketing brought on by drought con 
ditions ] forced tl price of cattle to disastrously low levels It has been 
suggested that this be corrected with price supports at 90 or even 100 percent of 

} > 


parit Perhaps this is desirable. Price supports would no doubt help relieve 
rily, is tuation Also they might prolong or make the 
distress permanent Hog producers were in a tight spot about a year ago. They 





rode out the storm a are oO in good sl ape The cattle cycle is slower but 
we can profit from the experience of the hog growers and do the same thing. On 
tl her hand, price supports would pile up beef in storage where it would 
Ne e to denre the market 

When the surplus came out of storage it would serve to depress the market 
still f ther The Johnnies- e-lately with visions of getting rich quick in 
the cattle business would be encouraged to hang on—perpetuating the surplus 
problem, Cor ers would likely eat less beef and more substitutes. For ex- 


ple, broiler production in 1936 amounted to only 55 million for the entire 
Nat In 1952 we cor med SS6 million broiler Will it be to the best inter- 
ests of real honest-to-goodness beef cattle producers to further encourage the 
consumption of substitute products? Perhaps price support on beef may be 

inswer, but we owe it to ourselves to be real sure that we are not jumping 
The United States nov SI i tr the ver innacle of world power. This 
Nation and this Nation alone is the last and only hope of escape from the godless 
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The CuHaAtRMAN. The next witness on our list is Mr. W. H. 
Daughtrey, associate director of the Virginia Extension Service, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Daveurrey. May I conserve your time by just filing a state 
ment. 

The CuatrMAn. That will be agreeable. And we appreciate your 
consideration. We will be glad to hear from you if you want to take 
the time. We want that understood. We are not going to cut any- 
body off. But your statement will be made a part of the record, 
and the committee will study it, of course. 

(The statement presented by Mr. Daughtrey is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY W. H. DAauGuTrey, ASSOCIATE DrRECTOR, EXTENSION 
SERVICE, VPI, BLacKspurRG, VA 


Hi NEED FOR EXPANSION IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE VIRGINIA 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVIC! 


The Extension Service of Virginia and other State land-grant colleges have 
the responsibility of bringing to rural people the best information available on 
problems relating to agriculture and home economics In addition, it has a 
responsibility toward industry, business, and finance in their relationships wit] 
farm people. It also has a responsibility to all consumers of farm products and 
to nonfarm people who desire information on problems with which they are 
concerned and the land-grant college can render assistance The job of the 
extension service is that of education, its Classroom is only limited by the bound 
aries of each State 

The extension service of each State takes the results of research of its own 
experiment station, the results of other State stations, stations of the USDA, 
the research of industry along with the practices of the best farmers and home 
makers to farm people and others 

Personnel of the extension service assemble and analyze the results of re- 
search and get it into usable form. They then present it to farm people and 
others through demonstrations, field trips, meetings, publicity, farm visitis, 4-H 
projects and otherwise. Its results are measured by changed attitudes and 
practices which result in increased income, better standards of living and in 
more contented and useful lives. Research is of no value unless put to use 
and the job of the extension service is to provide people with information relat- 
ing to agriculture and home economics that will enable them to help themselves 

Farmers are called upon to make continual adjustments in their farming 
operations if they are to compete successfully and maintain a reasonably satis 
factory standard of living. They must adjust in accordance with constantly 


changing conditions occasioned by the price level of what they sell and what 





they buy. They may have to adjust and change their practices because of 
disease or parasites which effect crops and livestoc! They mi to just 
because of extreme weather conditions or adjust because of national farm pro 
grams The only means of making adjustments wisely is to obtain the fact 
nnd the land-grant college through the extension service has the responsi ty 
of getting them to farm people 

There are 150,000 farms in Virginia, with 185 county men exten ! ents 
hoth white and colored. This makes 1 worker to approximately S00 far 
There are 130 women county workers, both white and colored, to furnish inf 
mation to rural women and girls on such subjects as food preservation 
clothing, homefurnishings and equipment, home decorating, recreation, and the 
like. Extension personnel in recent years has had to do much of its educat 
work through mass methods such as the radio, press, circular letters, and mee 
ings. Such methods, while valuable, do not permit county workers to help farm 
people solve their individual problems Problems confronting farm no 
are the wise use of land, capital, labor, mae hinery, fertilizer, and the like, all 
tied together with the home into a well-developed plan In order to render 
this type of service, extension needs a mu larger fiel vce on the count 
eve 

| r many products ] ‘oduced on the far nprove keting methods I 
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badly needed. This becomes increasingly important ha lower price leve ind 
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the counties where clubs are organized that are not reached. 








2 can be expected without 
add 1] personne! 

Snecis sts located at the land-grant college are needed to assemble and 
analyze the results of research work and prepare it in useful form for county 
farm and home agents to disseminate to the people They accomplish this 
7 se throug] ch methods as the preparation of bulletins, circulars, press, 


d radio material. They also assist in planning and executing both State and 
county programs in their subject-matter fields. There is a constant demand 
for more specialists as the problems of agriculture become more complex. 

Many of the problems of the farmer extend beyond his fence lines. He may 


e most of the problems of production on his own farm; however, he is con- 

fronted ith such problems as marketing, distribution, and price levels, by 

‘iff and international trade policies, and the like, which affect him and on 

Ww h he needs information. Extension has a responsibility for education in 
tl field 

It is in the national interest that agricultural practices in production and 

marketing be efficient The ever-increasing population of this country and of 


many others is dependent upon our farms for its food and fiber. Efficient pro 
duction is an important factor in supplying the needs of consumers at reasonable 


costs to them It is in the national interest that agriculture be prosperous be 
cause it is one of the main supports of industry and contributes to national 
prosperity It is also in the national interest to have a healthy, vigorous, and 


contented rural population 

To better carry on the broad program of education in agriculture and home 
economics with farm people and others in Virginia through the extension service, 
there is an immediate need for at least 125 additional county workers, and some 
additions to the State staff. It is the responsibility of the National Government 
to share with the State and county governments in providing adequate funds 


for this purpose. State and county funds for extension work have increased 
14 times since 1940, indicating fl support of the people of Virginia for a 
more adequate program. If Federal funds had kept pace with appropriations 
of the counties and States, Virginia would be receiving $2,341,319 instead of 


only $943,260 from Federal sources. It is hoped that Federal appropriations 
or extension work can be greatly increased to more adequately take care of 
the needs of the peo} le 

Your consideration of the needs for expansion in the educational program 


conducted by the extension service will be greatly appreciated. 
The CratrMan. The next witness is Mr. Randolph Tavlor, of the 
Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Lexington, Ky. 
We will be olad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Tavlor. 
[ Applause. ] 
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STATEMENT OF RANDOLPH TAYLOR, REPRESENTING THE BURLEY 
AND DARK LEAF TOBACCO EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Taytor. Chairman Hope, 1 ! Ss is alway sap leasure for the mem- 
be re 1f the asso lation to be w th atte folk “ B t I have neve1 ky iown 
of any time—because Acting Chairman Hill said there wouldn’t be 
any que tions asked of witnesses that I have « xper ienced the Pp yleas- 
ure of visiting with you that I am enjoying this morning. Senator 


Cooper, our distinguished Member of the Senate ny ‘Kent cky 
ha well expresst d the Viewpoint of ow Kentucky people on tobacco 
this morning. 

I do regret that our esteemed ventleman friend. Mr. Golden, who 
is a member of yo ir committee, is unadle to be with us. We admire 
him very much; and I wish he could have been here. I do want 
to say that I am executive secretary of the Burley and Dark Leaf 
Tobacco Association. I am representing some 400.000 growers in 
the States of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Missouri. In short, we hke our program as we have it now. We 
like 90-percent parity 7 with production controls. We like 
our loan program as it is being operated in a democratic way with 
our local orower associations handling it. It is operated ata profit. 
In fact. the whole tobacco program is operated ata profit. 

The penalties collected under the appeinententere part of the pro- 
gram have more than paid for the administrative costs. The opera- 
tion of the loan program itself shows a return of $30 million to the 
United States Government on a black side. 

We are pro id of that. Now, we are not saying that our program 
that we like so well is one that shoule | be fitted to other commodities. 
We are saying we like it. Weare saying the other commodities should 
determine what they like and we will support them in that effort. 

It isalwaysa pleasure to be with you folks. And I can assure you 
that you will find the tobacco people very willing to he Ip you in any 
of the problems you may wi h to work out. I would like, Mr. Hope, 
to al t some data for the record having to do with the loan-pro 
gram operations, the amount of penalties, and so forth. For that, 
I thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. [ Applause. ] 

You nave been before our committee before, Mr. Taylor, and we are 
olad to have you again at any time. 

(Additional data submitted by Mr. Taylor is as follows:) 


Summary statement of CCC tobacco price-support program as of Dec. 31, 1952 


Recorded net gain through Dee. 31, 1952 (exclusive of interest earn 


ines. 1947 52) $9, 353, 234 
Interest collected, July 1, 1947, to Dee. 31, 1952 $18, 617, T30 
Interest accrued, not vet collected 6, 558, 539 
Total interest earnings 25, 176. 269 
Less: Estimated interest expense (one half) 12 DSS, 154 


s 12, 558, 135 


Net interest earnings 


Total income to CCC from tobaceo 91.911. 369 

Se 32 
Nicotine payments, fiscal years 1956-44 9, 533, 541 
Export payments, fiscal year 1948 9, 164, 000 


Total see. 32 tobacco payments ._. 18, 697, 541 
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STATEMENT ON Foreign TRADE IN Toract ny J. C. LANtreER, GENERAL COUNSEI 
FOR THE TOBACCO ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES AND THE LEAF Toracco EX- 


PORTERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, my name is J. C. Lanier, and my 


home is in Pitt County in North Carolina Pitt County is located in the heart of 
a great section of farming country devoted primarily to the production of cigarette 
tobacco The land and the climate are favorable to the production of many 


other crops, and also dairying, but hist 
on the farms primarily produce tobacco, 

lam a tobacco grower. Iam also general counsel for the Tobacco Association 
of the United States and the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association. The mem 


bers of these associations are tobacco merchants, engaged principally in the sale 


orically and by preference the people 


and exportation of United States leaf tobacco to foreign countries. Today I 
speak in behalf of these two organizations and also in behalf of and at the 


request of the following tobacco organizations: 


Tobacco Associates, Inc., Raleigh, N. C. 

Flue-Cured Tobacco Cooperative Stabilization Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 

Bright Belt Warehouse Association, Inc., Henderson, N. C. 

South Carolina Tobacco Warehouse Association, Inc., Lake City, S. C. 

Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association, Lexington, Ky. 

Eastern Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association, Springfield, Tenn, 
Western Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association, Murray, Ky 

Stemming District Tobacco Growers Association, Henderson, Ky, 

Virginia Burley Tobacco Growers Association, Abingdon, Va. 

Virginia Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Marketing Association, Parmyille, Va. 
Burley Auction Warehouse Association, Mount Sterling, Ky. 

surley Leaf Tobacco Dealers Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Association of Dark Leaf Tobacco Dealers and Exporters, Clarksville, Tenn. 
Association of Leaf Tobacco Rehandlers and Exporters, Louisville, Ky. 
Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Lexington, Ky. 

Marvland Tobacco Cooperative, Inc.,. Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Maryland State Tobacco Authority, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

The Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural Association, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Conn-Mass Tobacco Cooperative, Inc., Hatfield, Mass. 

Connecticut Valley Cigar Tobacco Associates, Hartford, Conn. 

Lancaster County Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association, Lancaster, Pa. 
Florida Shade Tobacco Growers Association, Quincey, Fla 

Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade of the City of New York, New York City, N. Y. 


It shall be my purpose, in the time allotted to me, to review the tobacco pro 
gram under which we now operate and then to relate it as best I can to the 
overall problem of exports and imports. Over a fourth of all the tobacco pro- 
duced in this country is exported to foreign countries. We have a tremendous 
stake in foreign markets. We have endeavored to maintain these markets and 
to increase the sale of United States leaf tobacco in all the countries of the world. 

The tobacco program now in operation under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act has been developed over a period of 20 years. It has always 
been a bipartisan program and members of both political parties have had a voice 
in its development. It has operated successfully, without cost to the taxpayers, 
and it has brought a measure of prosperity to those who engage in the production 
of tobacco. It has had the support of tobacco producers Last year more than 
97 percent of the producers of burley and flue-cured tobacco, representing about 
four-fifths of the total tobacco production, voted in favor of marketing quotas 
for the ensuing 3 years. 

I would like to tell this committee about this program, how it has been 
developed, and what it has accomplished. 

At the beginning of the 1933 selling season for leaf tobaceo, the prices fell to 
a level of less than 8 cents per pound Bankruptcy and near starvation appeared 
inevitable in the farming areas. There were wholesale foreclosures of farmland 
und many of the farmers were landless and homeless, facing a desperate situation 

In the Department of Agriculture, immediate action was taken to meet this 
situation. There were no precedents to follow, no signposts to point the way to 
a solution. But something had to be done. 

At a series of meetings of growers in the latter part of 1933, it was agreed 
that all tohaceo growers would be asked to voluntarily reduce their tobaeco pro- 
duction in 1934. The growers responded almost unanimously, and on the strength 
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were reducing the a ngs | \ them were ng to milk their 
neig ( throug erac I And s notiie step fe urd was 
ta I Kerr-S Act s bi 

Unde : t pena we pre led against those who insisted on 
pla obac creag eXxct farm quota determined by the Depart 
Lit ‘ \g | lt'¢ 

lhis program s inva ted 1 the 1936 Supreme Court decision on the 
Agricult il Adjustment Act of 1953 In the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, t ( STOWE were authorized to use marketing quotas in order to keep 
su] ne ( and 

Unde is program, the economic status of tobacco growers has improved 
Substant y and the eCOnO! wel ng | contributed greatly to the pros- 
perit f a irge area of th country d to the prosperity of the Nation. 

Tl I gram I i prog ot ircity Leaf tobacco lends tself ad- 
l ibly storage nd at least 20 months’ supply is always on hand Also, 
tobacco production can be expanded tly from one yeur to another. There 
fo! é tively easy t igh <« hrot storage to keep tobacco 
tocks stable and in line with dema During the years that this program has 
been ope g there has been neithe i scarcity of tobacco nor a burdensome 
surplus rhe prices have been relatively stable, and all segments of the tobacco 
ndustry have be reasonably satisfied with the results of the tobacco program. 

Under this program of marketing quotas and price supports, the price average 
of tobacco is supported at 90 percent of parity, through money borrowed from 
Commodity Credit Corporatio: These operations have shown a net gain for 
the Government from interest returns above the cost of money and administra- 
tior Penalties collected on quota operations have about covered administrative 


As I stated before, over a fourth of our tobacco production is exported and 


consumed in foreign countries Tobacco has been an important export crop 
since the first settlement was made in this country at Jamestown. During the 


17th and 1Sth centuries, tobacco was one of the most important commodities and 
\ ’ s Republic At the 
present time tobaceo is the third most important farm crop exported Thus 








the most important agricultural commodity exported by th 


ybacco has contributed to the development of this country by earning funds 
which were used to purchase foreign goods and services needed particularly in its 
early development. 

At present our greatest difficulty in maintaining and expanding the foreign 
market for United States tobacco, which is of such vital concern to the tobacco 
industry, arises because of the scarcity of dollars in the hands of foreign pur- 
chasers It is unquestioned that the quality of most United States tobacco is 
superior to that of any other country and, on a free market where dollars are 
available, we can outsell other tobacco on a competitive basis. 

A lot has been said about the dollar gap between imports and exports. This 
gap must eventua 
foreign goods in this country, (2) by decreasing the sale of our goods in foreign 


countries, or (3) by outright gifts of dollars to foreign countries 


ily be closed It can be closed (1) by increasing the sale of 


World trade is a two-way street We cannot continue to sell if we refuse to 
buy. We cannot continue to give away our resources We believe it is illogical 
to sidize f world consumption of United States farm products by loans 
a ants, and at the same time refuse to buy foreign imports We believe 





that the permanent solution of the whole question is a relaxation of taritf 
barriers, simplification of customs, and the negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

We do not advocate the abolition of all trade restrictions There may be times 
when it is necessary to protect certain segments of agriculture and industry by 


the imposition of import quotas. But such restrictions should be used only when 
they serve the interests of a substantial part of the people of this country. A 
striking exampl| the disruptive effect of use of trade restrictions is exemplified 
by section 104 of the Defense Production Act, relating to cheese and dairy 
products. In my State of North Carolina a large part of our dairy products 


comes from other States. The money with which to pay for these products is 
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the workingman It is heartening to observe that the representative h 
have not generally opposed the proposition of a ving 1 I imports to be 
in this country in an effort to balance exports witl por 

Another point that arises the fact t) ( ffort to build a front 
against Communist aggression, we must mike yne coneessions 
| ¢ we trade with Japan, Japan | inevitably establis rade I 
Red China and thereby fall into the Red orbit Unle we trade w G ! 
the hub of Europe, it is inevitable that the Germans w turn eastward to Red 
Russia We cannot eat our cake and have it too Eitl we 
nations a reasonable opportunity to trade with us or we w ose their friendship 
and their support 

We, therefore, make the following recommendation 

We believe that the Reciproca Trade Agreement \ ] dt 
vith some modification of the crippling amend { ive bee ‘ ! 
recent years I refer to the escape-clause and t peril-point ] NV ’ ’ 
present act. We do not believe that there is enough re nition of t) 
of exporting groups and of the public general] t] ro \\ ‘ 
that the interests of exporting grou] nd of con ers ( nsl ( 
on with those of the produc rs of the commodit ff ed dit v b 


provisions We believe that they should have : pportunity to b eard bef 
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to our « rall national interes We believe that the advantages that 
( ti 14 ] hee re tha ffset bv the hart to our 
that has heen engendered among our Western Allies 
\ LMIZ i e roducers ¢ produ : largely for the lomesticec market 
probler We think that the nterests should be carefully con 
At the s e time, producer of commodities for exports have their 
blems. Their interests shoi e considered carefully The final Ceci 

I t 1d ad \ ! era pub interes 
Certail is f should be recognized First, foreign nations today want 
more from the 1 ted States than they can sell in the United States 
e tl ‘ f e worl lt \ ndebted to the United States, it follows 
root n this country will prompt be spent for 
want fro his country rhus. we cannot have a net loss of employ 
ent or income through increased foreign trade in view of our present position 

nr I I f the wor 

Ss ‘ I ned about our national safety in the years ahead. We 
! nd need friends and allies around the world Most of the nations we 
hope to have as friends and allies must trade in order to live. If we fail to 
provide teri nd conditions under which they can and will trade with us, then 
the | be forced to trade elsewhere. This could be disastrous to us sometime 
in the future if their friendship and alliance should follow their trace elsewhere 


The Cuarmman. The next witness on our list is Mr. R. J. Fisher, 
of Gordonsville, Va., representing the Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors of North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and Ten- 

Phe Chair understands that Mr. Fisher will speak for others who 
are here representing soil-conservation-district supervisors. And on 
that. account, we are expecting you to take more time than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Mr. Fister. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. FISHER, REPRESENTING SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT SUPERVISORS OF NORTH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA, WEST 
VIRGINIA, AND TENNESSEE 


Mr. Fister. Mr. Hope, and other distinguished members of the 
House Ao iculture Committee, I am Russell] Fisher, of Gordonsville, 
Va., a dairyman. We have some beef cattle and sheep. And I am 
al oa supe rvisor of the Thomas Jefferson Soil Conservation District. 
and a director of the National Soil Conservation District of America. 

[ represent a group of soil-conservation-district supervisors and 
listrict cooperators representing the four States that Chairman Hope 
as just mentioned—Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 

We originally had three other spokesmen to bring up some points 
on this subject. And I will try to touch lightly on them and ask 

f they will file with the committee their testimony. I will appreciate 
that very much. 

Since I have the points to bring up on the others. I will go right 
ahead, Mr. Chairman, with the points that I want to bring up for 
soil-conservation districts. 

We take it for granted that the districts are always going to handle 
conservation for the local people. They are locally controlled. And 
that is what democratic people want. And I hope that they will 
always have that. 

We need, from the Government. to do a better job and faster job. 
these points: 
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ADEQUATE TECHNICAL SERVICE FOR AN AGENCY SPECIALIZING IN THIS 
TYPE OF SERVIC! 


Our relations with the Soil Conservation Service have been very 
satisfactory. They are weir gh stort hnical assistance without 
interfering with the right of districts to govern themselves 

Districts make the Sues decisions. Soil Conserv: ition 
Service technicians decide technical features. The Soil Conservation 


Service is equipped to render technical services to help the different 
localities. 

Our Soil Conservation Service, by efficient administration, brought 

ubout partly by their willingness to consult with representatives of 
ts district and partly by their regional setup, gives as much and 
more for the t: ixXpayer's doll: ias any other vovernment il agency a dl 
greatly intensified educational activity. 

The Extension Service is noted for an edueational agency. The 
should have the facilities and directive to expand this service to the 
districts. We have memoranda of understanding with the State 
extension service. And they help with the educational phase wher 
they can. But among their many duties, there is little time to con 
centrate on the most important su bject. 

We consider the extension worker as one of the most valuable of 
public servants. Their duty is education; there is no duplication of 
activity here. The States have given the districts the duty of admin 
istering the local soil and water conservation program. Districts 
accept technical help from the Soil Conservation Sery e, educational 
help from the State extension service, financial incentive from the 
ACP, and advice from anyone. 

We need a greatly expanded educational program to help = dis- 
tricts help the farmer. Financial and material aid such as the ACP 
conservation program pays. But the changeover is chinaaiaainia meth- 
ods is sometimes costly. Also is costs the farmer considerably to make 
up for his land for the ravages of past exploitive farming. Also, we 
need incentive to get the job done now. The ACP is to be praised 
tor the way district supervisors have been brought into help decide 
what practices need assistance and, in every way coordinate the activ- 
ities of PMA and the districts. 

They should pull together for the public good. When they do, 
there is no justification for talk of duplication and lack of coordination. 


MORE EMPHASIS ON THE WATERSHED APPROACH AND WATERSHED FLCOD 
PREVENTION 


The new $5 million program authorized by Congress for work on 
48 pilot district watersheds shows what can be done. Participation 
by local people who will share the costs and who will control the 
projects is the correct approach. All agencies should be available to 
these local groups. An improvement in congressional policy toward 
flood prevention will be to direct that w: atershed about the dam site 
to be fully protected before flood-control structures are built. 
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\W ive no 1! onal pol Y to } nt the way and to concentrate 
‘ | é oo 
rvatic | development efforts in a proper direction. Pro 


( ot 100d or national concern. Conservation and develop 
i imeans to produce the food in the future 1s of national con- 
el Natio | and use pi \ adthe directive that all wel 5 activi- 

tie 1¢ to po O of nirst nportance 

No o on of the Conere ean be of greater benefit to the 

‘ itio} ! | develop t 1 1 to set a wise policy and then co 
ord I a other Government 10"! ltural activities in the one 
I 1 k we can see that when we go out and build airports on class 
ulid all of thee moy theaters, di ve-1h theaters, on 
! d., our el l land. An time we wish we had them to 


prod ice food ind fiber for t] rreat Nation. 
\ I ow I certa hiy appre ite the opportunity to present these 
ews to you members of the House Agriculture Committee. 
Phere | nother thing that I would like for you to carry back 
you. And that 1s we we uld like LO he con ilte i by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on reorganization plans insofar as 1 affects 
the sol-conservation CIistricts. And this has not been done. We highly 
" t the bluebook that has been put out by Secretary Benson. Not 
once has he mentioned in that soil-conservation districts at all, which 
[ think, a most democratic way to get conservation on this great 





I thank you. \pplause. | 

Phe Crarmman. We thank you very much, Mr. Fisher, for your 
tatement, 

Now, we have on the list Mr. W. T. Murphy, of Lebanon, Tenn. ; 
Mr. J. T. Graham, of Cleveland, N. C.: Mr. E. Hugh Suddruth, of 
Bluefield, W. Va.: and the Chan understands that all of you gventle- 
men desire to file statements, which, of course, we are happy to have 
you do. And those statements will become part of the record just the 

ime a I you had made a statement 


So, if you will file those statements, we will : 


ppreciate it very 


1 hie atements referred to above are as follows:) 


\ Mf rT ¢ 7 4 GRAHAM. PRESIDE? Sor, CONSERVATION SUPERVISORS OF 
\ ( 

I J). T. Grahi resident Soil Conservation Supervisors of North Caro 

supel in ome county I deeply appreciate my oppor 

nit igain appear before your splendid committee, in the interest of flood 

ind the upstream approa I ow of no part of the soil and water 

servation program that is of any more importance, or has attracted any more 

tenth Or ng al nore relief than this particular part of the program 

\ r col is be congra ted for the part that you played in the 

last sessior f Congress in 1 ng tl ble The new 85 million program 

iuthorized by Cor ess for work on 4S pilot watersheds is grand, and will show 

W can be do Participation by lo eople who will share the costs and who 

uA Ol ) he ects is the cor approacl All agencies should be avail- 

to tl 

I ] v to te ve I « f } tion of North Carolina, and 

} ‘ Third Cree ] hich i ‘ 1 selected to apply 

ershed demonstration I d ¢ s a direct tributary to the 


and your 


om 
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mittee, and the entire United States Department of Agricultul it the y 
erty owners are ready to join hands with you and tu do e ng | 
possible to make this program a success in our State We ilso 2 
to your attention the Wolf River watershed, partly in Tennessee and Mi ssip] 
the selecting of Sand Creek, in aye tte County, al d Mary S Creek, 1h Sl I 


County, to participate in the watershed 


J. L. Crossett assures your colmittee that the people and property owner 


Tennessee are joining hands in this watershed just like North Caro a Mr 

Crossett has driven 543 miles of Tennessee to come to this hearing and t 

committee what you are trying to do in his section 

| sincerely trust that during the next session of Congress, that we have bee 

to prove to your committee the vital importance of this kind of program, that 

you can see your way clear to make an additional appropriation where hie 

same type of program can be applied to other watersheds in the country) \ 

mprovement in congressional policy toward flood prevention will be to direct 

that atersheds above the dam site b fully protected bet e ood contre sil 


STATEMENT oF E. H. Suppuryu, SUPERVISOR, WEST VIRGINIA 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Soil conservation districts have been assigned the responsibility of conserva 
tion by their State governing bodies. The Extension Service is doing an excellent 
job in its own particular channel. This channel is definitely limited to edu 
tion. We district organizations need this phase of education to help conserva 
tion districts establish proper practices. With the job of education now in the 
hand of Extension Service, it is a physical impossibility for it to be laden with 
additional duties, technicians, of which it is unfamiliar and uneducated. For the 
landowner to benefit to the utmost from any program, the districts must hay 
an active technical service such as Soil Conservation Service. 


FINANCIAL AND MATERIAL AID 


The ACP through PMA, has done a remarkable job in helping the average 
farmer to profitable production. This has been accomplished by financial aid 
in purchasing lime, fertilizer, and partial payments for approved conservation 
practices. This is another aid which has helped the districts convince the 
landowners that conservation is the final answer to economic agricultural 
security. Here again is an example of a constructive measure to attain out 
goal which is the use of each acre according to its capabilities and treatment 
iccording to its needs of which we are all desirous, but. we must huve these 
independent agencies working as separate units and certainly there should be 
no “duplication” or “lack of coordination.” 


STATEMENT OF W. T. Murpny, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF Solr 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Chairman Hope, committee members, ladies and gentlemen, my name is W. T. 
Murphy. I am from Lebanon in middle Tennessee, and I am president of the 
Tennessee Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors, Nine of 
the supervisors are here today. We are working with more than 30,000 farmers 
in our State, all following good sound soil-conservation practices. You have 
come here to find what sort of agricultural program we want. Ill tell you one 
thing we want in our State in order to do our job better and faster. We want 
adequate technical service from an agency specializing in this type of service 
Our relations with the Soil Conservation Service are satisfactory. They are will 
ing to give us technical assistance without interfering with the right of the 
districts to govern themselves. Districts make the administrative decisions, the 
SCS technicians decide technical features. The SCS is equipped to render tech 
nical services to fit the locality (local conditions vary) and special technical 
service quickly, through their regional staffs of technicians trained in the peculiar 
problems of the region. Also, and we are proud of this, the Soil Conservation 
Service by efficient administration, brought about partly by their willingness to 
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consult with representatives of the districts, and partly by their regional setup, 
gives as much for the taxpayers’ dollar as any other governmental agency. 

I ou Want substantiation of the things I say, I’d like to refer you to super- 
visors of the Robertson County, Tenn., Soil Conservation District, all 5 of whom 
have ¢ e 400 miles to be here today I will ask them to rise In closing, I 
would like to leave two thoughts: First. nowhere except in our soil-conservation 
districts is there an agricultural program solely in farmers’ hands. Second, we 
‘ ontinue and expand the present help you are giving us through Soil 


ition Service in the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Cuatrmman. Now, the next witness is Mr. Sam Oliver, Jr., of 
Suffolk, Va., representing the farmers in eastern Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF SAM OLIVER, JR., REPRESENTING THE FARMERS 
OF EASTERN VIRGINIA 


Mr. Ourver. Chairman Hope, I am a peanut farmer from eastern 
Virginia out of Suffolk and Nansemond County. I have no brief; I 
have just a few statements I wish to make to you in order that I might 
present to this committee the position of a peanut farmer in eastern 
Virginia with regard to our agricultural programs. 

We farmers growing peanuts have at the present time an acreage 
allotment and a support program that is giving us something less than 
90 percent of parity for our peanuts. We like the acre age allotments 
on peanuts, gentlemen, because it protects us to a large degree from 
our neighbors whether they be next door, next State, or farther across 
the country, because this is the only protection that. we can have that 
would keep us from growing tremendous surpluses of peanuts. 

Now, we like the control program for another reason, gentlemen, 
that has not been brought out here. It has increased the efficiency 
of our farmers definitely in my opinion as much as any other one 
factor when incorporated with the soil-building crops that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been giving us partially to improve our 
soils. The reason it has increased our efficiency, gentlemen, is because 
we, on our reduced acreage, have increased the eflicienc y of growing 
our peanuts and increased the productivity. 

Now, one side of the ledger would appear bad, gentlemen; yet, 
on the other side, it certainly is the desire, I believe, of our Agricul- 
ture Department to increase the efficie ney of the farmers generally. 

Now, we do 1 not go along with this 2-price system down our way. 
We don’t believe that it is economical to us as farmers to mine our 
soils and sell peanuts less than actual cost of production in order 
to keep an export market. We don’t go along with that thought 
at all. 

Gentlemen, they are the major points. I know that you are in— 
that your time is running short. They are the major points that 
I would like to present to the committee as the thoughts of my neigh- 
bors down in eastern Virginia growing peanuts. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. [Applause.] 

The next witness on the list is Mr. William B. Carter, of Jonesboro, 
Tenn., representing the Washington County, Tenn., Council of Com- 
munity Clubs. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. CARTER, REPRESENTING THE 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, TENN., COUNCIL OF COMMUNITY CLUBS 


Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, I am going to be very brief and to the 
point and as quick as possible. 

I hope to bring to you the grassroots thinking of the farmers of 
Washington County which is composed of 27 organized community 
clubs and 3,300 farm families. We feel that as long as industry has 
protective tariffs and which has a bearing on the sale of its produe ts, 
and as long as the wages of labor is connected with the cost of living, 
that the farmer must have some support. 

And, for that reason, we favor at the present moment and tempo- 
rarily a support price based on quotas. We do not think this is the 
final solution, but we think it is a field in which much study must be 
given. Now, I want to bring this thought to you. And I am highly 
elated to think of the committee coming down to the grassroots. I 
often have the feeling that it is like looking at a house with a sagging 
roof. And we send a man up to see on the roof what caused it to sag 
when the real problem was the foundation. And agriculture being 
the foundation of our economy, I think it is one of the great move- 
ments that should take place all over America to study the problems 
where they really exist with the farmer himself and hear him, in his 
crude way, express himself, as 1 express myself, being a farmer on 
only 30 acres of Jand. You should see what he thinks rather than 
to hear maybe too much discussion from the higher echelons of or- 
ganizations which not all times have the cross-section thinking of the 
people. 

Now, the one thing as we see it in Washington County—and we 
have attempted to do something about it—we have won national ree- 
ognition for our part of the work which we have attempted to do. 
I know that we cannot solve all of the problems; but you are looking 
for solutions; and to me, the solution to the problem is of an educative 
nature. 

Now, we talk a lot about education; we talk a lot about education in 
our churches and in schools and among farmers; but let’s ask our- 
selves this question: Do we honestly to God have an educational pro- 
gram for farmers? Is the education from research getting down to 
the man who needs to use it ? 

We have got to have research, but we think in Washington County 
that one of the greatest and weakest links at the present moment and 
one of the things that is causing so much conflict in overproduction 
is because of the lack of efficient production. And that is brought 
about because of the lack of an educational program. 

Now, how do we try to handle it?) This is not the solution, but it is 
something to think about. We believe to pass research and informa- 
tion on to all of our farmers—and we must realize that we live in a 
nation that we now must think collective ly rather than individually— 
that our prob] ems must be solved collect ly and that is going to be 
solved upon the true knowledge that the individual has of the 
problem in expressing himself. 

We have to spread this little bit of information. And what we have 
tried to do is: People are selected by their community to carry out 
some of the research programs, peo] le who pass this on to their neigh- 
bors: and we have community clubs that are organized where they 
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meet once each month, and more often with various committees 


attacking all the problems that are vital to that community. 

I wish I had time to go into this at length, to discuss with you this 
probley , be ause | believe that we h: Vea nucle us whereby democracy 
ca er be exercised in its fullest extent, whereby the grassroots 
thinkn er blems as th » actually exist, can be solved. And I 


at aie the final solution comes to the prob lems that plague 
iericulture today - and all other industries, it is going to have to come 
from the people themselves Jecause that is where the power is 
lerived and where their problem is most acute. 


[ congratulate this committee. I wish I had more time. And I 
ope that other committees will come down to the orassroots thinking 

ture, keeping this ever in mind, this one thought: Probably the 
oreatest need toda} is education and more diplomacy behind the plow. 

I thank you. appa. | 

The CrArman. We thank you very much, Mr. Carter. And we, 
too, wish that we had more time for all of the witnesses who are here 
this morning. And we do appreciate your statement. 

The next witness is Mr. Z. M. K. Fulton, Jr., of Atkins, Va., repre- 


senting the Virginia state Grange. 


on otner proble ms and continue to do it for the well being of agri- 


STATEMENT OF Z. M. K. FULTON, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
VIRGINIA STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committe . I hold fs oflice of master of the Virgin ia State Grange. 
We had an exce -_ nt statement prese nted on our behalf by Mr. Charles 
Wampler. Our granges in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennesses 
are currently at w a with the other : 37 State granges in the Nation in 
prepar ing ti ie re sults of deli ibe rations of farm peop le in thei Ir respec- 
tive communities 

Those results hg be reflected dire etly in the represe ntations made 
to your committee in due time by our = ployees up there in Washing 
ton. D. C.. Herse hel Newsom and the others representing the thinking 
of our farm people. 

I have in the Ninth District here, though, a peculiar opportunity 
to speak on behalf of the Hope-Flanagan bill. That was enacted some 
several vears back. It represente: da great deal of far thinking and 
forward-looking effort on the part of our Congressman Flanagan, 
former representative from this Ninth District of Virginia, and his 
colle aged oF pumas mame ittees of the House and Senate. 


They contemplated a vast increase in the ap propriations for, and 
con <eqi uently in the aaah le production of value from, research, both 
on a nati ional : ind on a State basis. They contemplated in the period 


of 4 years’ time adding a total of $100 million per year to the appro- 
priation for support of that resear 

Ui l fortuns: ite ly, thei Ir Got al h: as never Phi n reached. The House Aori- 
cult » ( on mittee = the Senate Acriculture Committee obviouslv 
were th nly of the opinion that research could find the answers to 
many of the ir i tions which were, and still are, unfortunately, 
puzzling farmers. 

Within the scope of research may be the answer to this deplorably 
large spread between the farm and the nee consumer. Within 
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tl ie scope of research may be foun | the answers to many of the prov 
le TIS of ecurmng more economic production on our farms 


1, 4.1 <> 4 t 1 . 
The thought Was that that ri } nil 1) ul cl | ad | 


Ol ( { dk \ i \ 
time. About 3 times that period has pas ed. and less than half that 
amount has bee added In actu | monertary \ ilne to support ot 
research. 

In terms of today's dollar, i would take pu ibably inother hundred 


thousand dollars to approach the level of research development which 
was contemplated at the time that act was pass ra 

It is our feeling in Virgin) i that the effort of our former Conger 
man John i lanagan and his colleague should not go unre alized. Lf 
possible, research) should he sup} orted to the extent “al lea { whi ( h the V 
contemplated. L am very lad to have this ad of making 
this statement here in the Ninth District of Vi nla to this ve ry fin: 
committee. | Applause. | 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Fulton. 

I think I can say to you without betraying any confidences or any 
information that will not be made public in a reasonable time that 
there is voing to be more attention olive n to research in the De partme 
of Agriculture and throughout our agricultural agencies than ‘ow 
been the ca e in the past. And the Research and Marketing Act is at 
the present time receiving more consideration than has been the case 
for anumber of years. And I think in the months ahead that fact will 
appear very clearly. 

The next witness and the last witness, according to the list the 
chairman has before him, is Mr. O. F. White, of Elizabethton, Tenn.., 
representing the ‘Tennessee Burley Tobacco Association. 


STATEMENT OF 0. F. WHITE, REPRESENTING THE TENNESSEE 
BURLEY TOBACCO ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Waite. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, ladie 
and gentlemen, we have taken this program in February to the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and presented it before them; and we think that 
we have a good program in the burley tobacco in Tennessee. We 
know the program needs some improvement. And we have here 
some copies of it. And I will be glad to give the proper committee 
one of these. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. White. 


STATEMENT ON THE BurteEY Toracco ProGraM sy O. F. Warr! 


The burley tobacco program now in effect has contributed to stabilizing prices 
to producers since 1945 by leveling out the seasonal decline at the support price 
level by removing the surplus of a given season from the auction markets ; how 
ever, such surpluses are immediately available to the trade following the close 
of the auctions 

The birley price-support program has been in effect during a period of many 
favorable economic factors, such as 

1. A marked increase in the consumption of tobacco resulting from the broad 
ening pattern of the use of the blended cigarette 

2. Widespread distribution of cigarettes by the military forces throughout the 
world 

3. Increasing population of the United States. 

4. Peak national employment and income, offering standards of living that 


{ 


made it possible for the great masses to afford the use of 
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5. Cont ed increase in general price levels, which has resulted in support 
prices creasing lmost yearly during the period of price supports 
Recognizing that these factors existed during our wartime economy, and look 


ng ahead to what we hope is a period of world peace, the following conditions 





appear to demand our caretul attention 

l. With the marked increase in consumption during the pust ce aude the ] rob 
lem of regulating production has not been a major problem ro experience a 
leveling off d per! a decline in our economies, the proble f reguiating 
production may be nu more serious. Since 1940 the acreage planted in burley 
has increased froi G6OU.0O0 to 462,000 acres, an increase of 102,000 acres Dur- 
ing this same period growers producing more than 1 acre were reduced 45 percent 
of their allotted acreage, or to the minimum 

” Established tobacco growers whe huve taken their 1 ar reductior in 


allotted acreage since 1945 have taken advantage of the production research and 
have increased their vield from approximately 1,000 pounds per acre to approxi 
y 1400 pounds per acre 

Vy increasing viel h heavy application of fertilizer, particularly 
nitrates, the nicotine content of burley tobacco has been materially increased, 
which has resulted in the domestic m facturers decreasing the percentage of 
burle their blended cigarettes. 

he use of ECA and MSA dollars made available to exporting countries 


— 
a 


sizabl juantities of the heavier types of burley have been exported, which has 
created a temporary market for such tobaccos. The permanency of this program 


we seriously question 

5. With the termination of ECA and MSA assistance to exporting countries the 
finding of markets for the heavier ends of our tobacco may become a much more 
rious problem in the future. These are the types of tobacco, to a large extent, 
which farmers have placed under loan and which are now being held under non- 
recourse loans in sizable quantities. A market for such tobacco in the future 
at the support levels may be a much more difficult problem 

The above enumerated Conditions indicate that the Congress should very care- 
fully consider the followin 

l. Effective methods of regulating production: 

(a) Tobacco is marketed and consumed on a poundage basis \ method of 


lesirable 


S¢ 


controlled production on this basis seems highly « 

2. Emphasis on marketing as well as production: 

(a) The tobacco program should recognize under any sound program that the 
placing of tobacco under a Government nonrecourse loan is not finding a satisfae- 
tory rket for such tobaeco 

3. A d fferential price: 

(a) A tobacco program that recognizes the differential between domestie and 
world price levels. Such a marketing program should provide the domestic manu- 
facturers with all the high quality, 1 
it price the American public can pay, and, at the same time, make available 
for world markets our additional production at competitive world prices, with- 
out a drain upon the Federal Treasur 


ow nicotine content tobacco they ean use 








1. Grower participation and self-help dertakings 
a Onr tohac rogram should be so directed as to encourage farme r partici 
m through their own self-help organ tions to assume responsibility for 

develonit market outlets as well as producing tobacco ; 

>. Marke g research and edi 

( A coordi ited program of 1 Ket] irch between Federal, State, and 
pl té o ies ft provide the basie 1 ( xpanded educational program 
nt ket g m would be of invaluable assistance to farmers in 





their self-help gs which would eventually lead to less dependence 


upon government and more self-reliance 

The Chair is advised that one name which should have been on the 
] St. ind which for some reason was not includedy and | know that it 
should have been on the list because the request was made some time 
ago, and we are very sorry that through some inadvertence the name 
was not included. That is the name of Mr. Ferguson, representing 
the North Carolina State Grange. 

We will be glad. Mr. Ferguson, to hear from you at this time. 

I know about this personally, because I was down in North Caro- 
lina not long ago, and I know all about the request. 


_ 








"]-~ 
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STATEMENT OF T. W. FERGUSON, REPRESENTING THE NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, and 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is T. W. Ferguson. I live on a farm 
at Ferguson in Wilkes County, N. C. I am the organizing deputy 
for the North Carolina State Grange and cover the entire State. My 


Harry Bb. Caldwell, master of the North Carolina State Grange, was 
unable to attend this hearing, and he requested me to represent the 
organization here today. 

Mr. Caldwell sent his regards to the committee and expressed the 
hope that your trip around the country will give you a better unde 
standing of agricultural conditions and the importance of our farm 
program to farmers and the Nation. 

The North Carolina State Grange has members in all areas of the 
State. Local granges are discussing agricultural policies and the 
farm program in their meetings now. 

Delegates from our 200 local granges will determine the State 
grange policy at the convention in Asheville October 26 through 2%, 
1953. My statement here is intended to reflect the attitudes of our 
farmers as observed through my contacts with them in all sections 
of the State. 

North Carolina is a great agricultural State. We have about 286,000 
farms, more than half of which are small, individually owned and 
operated units. The average farm in the State consists of about 67 
acres of which about 27 acres is cropland. 

More than 1,300,000 persons live on these farms; so that the entire 
economy of our State is very sensitive to agricultural conditions. 
The major portion of our farm income is derived from crops. In 
fact, more than half of the total comes from our tobacco crop. To- 
bacco, cotton, and peanuts normally account for almost three-fourths 
of our cash farm income. 

The producers of these crops exercise little, if any, influence on 
prices in the market places. Under the present program, which was 
adopted by Congress, prices received by farmers were subject to wild 
fluctuation. Tobacco growers have a sound program. Our farmers 
are grateful for the support of Congress in the development of this 
program. 

This program has stimulated better farming methods and soil con- 
servation. It has given consumers the assurance of abundance and 
producers the benefit of stable markets and it has been self-supporting, 
so that Government subsidies have not been required. 

Crop insurance is proving its worth. Growers covered by insur- 
ance in the drouth areas of the State this year are less likely to need 
special assistance from the Government to carry them through another 
crop year. It is our hope that this program will be extended into 
more counties as rapidly as possible. 

Disasters can be met, even individual cases, on a more realistic basis 
and at less cost to the Government through this program than any 
other way. ‘ 

Price supports for cotton, peanuts, and other commodities are also 
essential. ‘These programs enable growers to provide the Nation with 
abundance without destroying the price level for their commodities. 
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Our farmers believe that legal methods must be available for main- 
Ca nea bala tween Supply and etlect ve demand. 


Experience shows that t cannot be accomplished by individual 
farmers on a voluntarv basis. We believe that farmers and 
their Government working together can operate a satistactory 


adjustment program. We realize that different methods may 
be desirable in handling the various commodities, and we are aware 
that ome leacle rs are advocating a two price, multiple price system, 
flexible ] e supports, and other devices for use 1 certain instances. 

Ou ( inge i formulate their views on these pro- 


po it the State meeting next month. Our farmers have found 
the quota program to be the most sa sfactory method for adjusting 


LO ¢ YF CONCITL , 2nd in general they seem to Tavor this device 
{¥ ] ’ 
e] sed ell VELV. 
UO vst , whicl iunnot be used unless two-thirds of the 
l voting 1 na rerere du approve, does not destroy freedom 
ers t is a democratic way of implementing the program. 
it L practical method Tor adjusting production to changing condi- 


tions. Al a our far ers genel lly believe | at this device for com- 
modities that can use it 1s preferable to flexible price supports which 
are designed to force adjustments in produ tion through economic 


It is my personal opinion that each commodity problem should be 
studied with the idea of developing a most practical solution possible. 
Consequently, I believe that no ole method will suflice in solving 


im. proble: North Car i farmers like the economic system. 
We believe that ACP has stimulated the adoption ot better farming 
methods and the conservation of our land and resources so that the 
We appreciate the appropriation made by Congress and hope that 
you will cont ie to give this program your support. The Soil Con- 
ervation Service loing a fine job. We lke the soil-conservation 
trict setup. We believe that additional person} el to speed up the 


Phe Farmei I Lon \dministrat On 1S a lso doing an excellent job 
in N ) Carolina. Some farm leaders contend that price supports 
ire ot ttle value to farmers on a subsistence level, and that is prob- 
It points up the need, however, for the type of program 

| ‘ Atos A aaa ; } ne 
uri ( DV 1 » Farmers Home Laministration among tne low-in- 


oO > Tari rau es. 

We want to « vour attention to the need of the expansion of our 
oT tural 1 irch, education, and marketing program. These pro- 
rrams can hely farmer to increase his efficiency, make intelligent 


id) tments, vai d estab] sh bettter marketing methods. 


Much se progress has aiready r ted, and we believe more finan- 


Nor Care farme}? re disturbed. A serious drought has 


} red e produ oO} 1 | roe area of the State. In addition, 
rar I © i tor } = | Vestor k. and other commodities. at a 
lnbon irce and production costs high creates a feeling 


of anxiety among our farm people. We hope that vour study will 
adoption of a program which will stabilize agriculture 
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Again we thank you for coming to this region and for the opportu- 

nity to present this statement to you here today. 

Th aps you. |Applause. | 

he ‘HAIRMAN. We thank you very much. 

wan concludes the list of witnesses. I wish the committee had 
more time. We came down here to hear and to see. We want to see 
some of the agriculture here, some of your processing plants, and your 
activities that are unfamiliar to some of us. And for that reason, we 
are dividing our time partly between the he: aring and partly what we 
can see and observe. And for that reason, it was necessary for us to 
limit the time of the hearings. 

I want to thank every one of you for coming out. I want to thank 
especially those who appeared before the committee and gave us the 
splendid suggestions that we have had this morning. It is going to 
be very helpful to the committee. And all of the meeting is recorded, 
of course, and we will have it before us when we give consideration 
to agricultural legislation at the next session. 

I do not think we ought to stop there. There are many of you here 
that Iam sure have some very good ideas and suggestions on agricul- 
ture that will be of benefit to the committee. And I hope that you 
will not fail to get in touch with us if you have some suggestions. 
There may have been something said here today that has started you 
to thinking, or you may not agree with what has been said altogether. 
You may have some ideas of your own. And if you care to invest as 
much as a 3-cent stamp and write us a letter, we would be very happy 
to have it. 

Just address the letter to the House Committee on Avcriculture, 
or to me as the chairman, the House Office Building, Washineten, 
D. C.; and I can assure you it will receive the attention of the 
committee. 

Now, because the committee is going to be out on the road most of 
the time the next few weeks, you may not get as prompt an acknowl- 
edoment of your letter as you might otherwise expect . but it will be 
acknowledged when it can be; and I can assure you that it will be read 
and will be studied by the committee 

Now, unless there are some other matters that the members of the 
committee have in mind that should be brought up at this time, the 
Chair would like to make an announcement or two and then declare 
the meeting closed. I lo want to thank all of the local people here 
who have made this meeting possible, who have helped make the 
errangements for it. And we are especially grateful to our colleague, 
Bill Wampler, for the fine job he has done in arranging the meeting. 
And we are glad to be here in his district. He is doing a fine job ip 
in Washington in representing you people in a wonderful way. And 
we are glad to eeme down to his district and meet his constituents, as 
well, of course, as the representatives from the other areas, surround 


I 
= 
= 


ing areas, who were here. And some of you are represented on our 
committee, and you are being very well represented. 
The Chair has one announcement that he desires to make to the 


members of the committee. 

(Announcement by the chairman.) 

The CHatrman. Unless some member of the committee has some 
other suggestion at this time A the committee will be whourned. I ‘lo 
want to Say this, however: ] don’t believe t] at it has be hn announced § 
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but this is the first hearing we are holding in this southeastern area. 
' d another formal hearing like this at Valdosta, Ga. And we 


expect to h ive a number otf col ferences ind meetings 11) between that 


time. We want to have different methods of approaching this thing; 


we want to have small conferences and groups meet with us. We want 
to have formal hearings like this; we want to visit processing plants, 
and farms, so that we can go home with a better opinion than we have 


now of agriculture in this part of the country. 

And, of course, we are going to follow that up by going into all parts 
of the country. What has been said here indicates that agriculture is 
not just one big industry: it is a great many industries. And they 
have conflicting interests in m iny cases; and programs which might fit 
one phase of agriculture will not fit another. And for that reason we 
want to familiarize ourselves with the problems of all of the phases 
of agriculture in this country. 

Again, let me thank you for coming out today. And, unless there 
is something further, the meeting will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 

(Additional data submitted to the committee at Bristol, Va.:) 


BoNHAM Bros., 
Chilhowie, Va , ae pte mober 19, 1958. 
(COM MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sms: The farmers of southwest Virginia and members of Southwest Vir- 
ginia, Inc., are happy to have you in our section of the country. 

We feel that you are very anxious to work out a program that will be best for 
agriculture and we think it wise to get firsthand information relative to the 
farmers’ problems. 

We want you to have the resolutions of our last annual meeting so you may 
better understand some of the problems confronting the farmers today. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. BoNHAM, 
President, Southwest Virginia, Ine. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas we, the members of the Southwest Virginia Agricultural Association, 
in attendance at the 17th annual meeting at Abingdon, Va., April 11, 1953, do 
hereby express our appreciation to VPI, the Tennessee Valley Authority, PMA, 
and SC§ for their assistance in our cooperative program of agricultural develop- 
ment and watershed protection through improved fertilization, and to each of 
the distinguished speakers for their instructive and inspiring address: 

I. Now, therefore, be it resolved, That each member be impressed with his 
privilege and responsibility to conduct an effective demonstration of good man- 
agement for his farm and community and to get the example and lead the way 
n the adoption of the best applicable farming practices that others may be 
likewise 

Whereas these test demonstrations have been most effective and are especially 
well designed to accomplish the major objectives of the joint program: There- 
fore 

Il. Be it resolved, That the farm-unit type of demonstration be continued and 


intensified in order to serve as a connecting link between our experiment station 
and the average farmer, thus providing a sound basis for the further develop- 
mi f agriculture in these and other counties of our State 


Ill. Be it resolved, That the members of this organization, our experiment 
station, extension service, and TVA actively cooperate in carrying out the vari- 
ous projects and other activities recommended in previous resolutions adopted 
by this associatior 

IV. Be it further resolved, That this association express its sincere apprecia 
tion to our southwest Virginia legislators, agricultural conference board. the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation, and others for their active support on securing 
the necessary appropriations for VPI, our extension service, and experiment 
station in order that they could continue their present services 
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Whereas the 20th anniversary of the founding of the Tennessee Valley Author 
ity will be observed in May of 19538: 

V. Be it resolved, That this association recognize the significance of this occa 
sion and wishes to express their thanks and appreciation for the contribution it 
has made in the agricultural development of the Tennessee Valley ; 

Be it further resolved, That the local county association and other county 
groups affiliated with this association use any appropriate methods in recognizing 
this anniversary occasion in their respective counties 

Whereas agricultural mobilization for national defense in placing greater 
demands on the production of food and fiber: Therefore 

VI. Be it resolved, That this organization strongly recommends that its mem 
bers and other farmers make every possible effort to meet the production goals 
for our defense needs both at home ani abroad. 

VII. Be it resolved, That the members of this association take an active part 
in the community improvement program and contests being sponsored by the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce and local civie organizations in cooperation with 
the extension service for the further development of our great mountain empire 

Whereas the State department of agriculture has recently established a diag- 
nostic laboratory for livestock and poultry at Wytheville. 

VIII. Be it resolved, That the members of this association and other southwest 
Virginia farmers take advantage of the services offered by this laboratory in 
diagnosing diseases affecting their livestock and poultry. 

IX. Be it resolved, That this association in conjunction with the Southwest 
Virginia Cooperative adopt definite plans whereby certain phases of the joint 
program may be expanded for the further advancement of agriculture and rural 
living in this area; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this association actively support their county 
and regional cooperative by fully participating in such activities. 

Whereas high-analysis fertilizers are much cheaper per unit of plant food 
than low-grade materials, particularly for our steep pasture and other land: 
Therefore 

X. Be it resolved, That this association express its appreciation to the State 
fertilizer control committee for approving certain grades of higher analysis 
fertilizer for use in Virginia; be it further 

Resolved, That a committee from this association be appointed in conjunction 
with a similar committee from the Southwest Virginia Cooperative to attend 
the annual hearing held in Richmond, Va., on this matter. 

Whereas this association firmly believes that strong national farm organiza- 
tions are essential if agriculture is to receive equality in our national economy: 
Therefore 

XI. Be it resolved, That this organization urgently recommends that its mem- 
bers and other farmers become affiliated with a national farm organization 
in order to promote and develop an abundant, just, and efficient agricultural 
economy through more effective representation in local, State, and national 
legislative programs. 

Whereas there are thousands of acres of cutover and idle lands in this and 
other sections of the State suitable only for reforestation: Therefore 

XII. Be it resolved, That in the interest of watershed protection, conserva- 
tion, and development of our renewable resources, such lands be removed from 
tix ussessment when reforested according te the proper tree-planting practices 
approved by our State forest service; and after a certificate of compliance is 
issued by the said service or other authority designated by the board of super- 
visors and filed by the landowner with the commissioner of revenue. The acre- 
age reforested will then be exempt from taxation for a definite period after 
planting. 

XIII. Be it resolved, That the members of this association and other southwest 
Virginia landowners refrain from burning or having burned on their farms any 
brush, broomsedge, or other vegetative material that could be beneficial to soil, 
water, or timber conservation; in the event that any burning such as tobacco bed 
burning is done all precautions such as removing all inflammable material to a 
safe distance shall be taken to prevent the spread of such fires to adjacent crop- 
land, grazing land, or woodlands 

That the present State brush-burning law specifying no burning before 4 
o'clock in the afternoon be reexamined in the light of difficulties encountered in 
the burning of burley tobacco plant beds in southwest Virginia mountain 
counties: be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association and other southwest Virginia 
landowners consider their existing timberlands as part of the agricultural crop- 











0 a e I | of their lands so as to insure the maxi 
T } ’ ‘ ~ 
1\ \\ t] ewide 7 ture g naucurated is largely a con- 
! pp Ww the s | st and county asso- 
sf i 4 17 vear Therefore be it 
R d.'j ‘ er of « i ciation actively s ipport this excellent 
l \ cipating in suc actl i in their respect e counties. 
\\ ent i ! stryv of the State consisting of beef cattle, 
( 1 ides the largest single source of agricultural income to 
\ Be j 
ki Phat t Southwest Virginia Agi iltural Association actively sup- 
or ensified extensio! eaching, and research program in animal 
| I 
XVI. Whereas “ rimination” still continues in the grading of “grass fat 
attle Be i 
Resolve Phat this association deplores the fact that the meat industry is 
ng the best available agricultural research information available from 
VPI and other agricultural experiment stations in guiding the industry in pro- 
moting the most economical productio f meats in certain parts of the country. 
XVII. Whereas forage crops are produced on approximately 70 percent of the 
O} and in Virginia and whereas heavy losses ure resulting from diseases and 
hereas ver ttle research is being conducted by VPI on this problem: Be it 
Resolved, That this organization request that VPI secure a forage crop patholo- 
gist at the earliest possible date 


XVIII. Whereas this association was formed to foster the overall agricul- 
elopment of the entire watershed area and although formed originally 


‘ ‘ ‘ I 
by the exten PVA unit and area demonstrators: Be it 
Resolved, That this as ination encourage all farmers and others affiliated with 
f interests to actively participate in the affairs of the association. 





RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED BY FARMERS OF SMYTH AND WASHINGTON COUNTIES, 
BRISTOL, VA., SEPTEMBER 19, 1953 


We, the farmers of Smyth and Washington Counties, wish to express our thanks 
our Congressman, William C. Wampler, and to other members of this com- 
district as one of the meeting places to hear our opinion 
on the many pressing farm problems of today that are so vital to our future pro- 
grams and economic welfare 

We assure you that you are most welcome. We are also cognizant of the grave 
responsibility that rests with your committee and of your sincere desire to serve 
the farmers of this great Nation 

We therefore respectfully submit the following resolutions dealing with some 
of the farm problems that affect us here in this area of Virginia. 


» for ting o1 


1. BEEF CATTLE 


We believe that the cattle producer is entitled to the benefits that would result 
from action taken by our Federal Government on the following: 

(a) Losses sustained from the severe break in the cattle market this year 
should be carried forward over the next 5 years in calculating Federal income-tax 
payments 

(¥) The present program of Government purchase of beef for school lunches, 
to be shipped abroad as foreign aid and purchase for Army and Navy be con- 
tinued. We also urge that the importation of frozen and canned beef be restricted 
until the cattle producers can make a satisfactory adjustment in the present 
surplus cattle situation 

Our information is t 


} 


at 40 million pounds of beef is being imported monthly, 


either as canner or frozen If this is the case, then our above recommendation 
should provide one of the quickest methods of strengthening the cattle market. 
) Wef that the consumers have not received their share of the decrease in 


price received by the producers over the past 12 months. We therefore request 
that your committee make an investigation of the price differential that exists 
between the producer and consuming public and that such a report be made pub- 
ic. The farmer is still receiving a lot of unfair publicity as the one responsible 
for e high cost of living. Such is not the case with the beef producer, and we 
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feel that the facts should be brought out and presented to the publie in his behalf 
(qd) Future increase in freight rates for cattle should not be allowed, and we 
feel that some reduction in present freight rates is in order. 





2. BURLEY TOBACCO 


We are satisfied with the present support of burley tobacco at 90 percent of 
parity with acreage allotments 

We suggest the following change or requirement be met before anyone receives 
new growers’ allotment, that is that the person must derive 75 percent or more of 
his income from farming. 





PMA LIME AND FERTILIZER PROGRAM 


(a) We favor the continuation of the use of lime and fertilizer phase of the 
PMA program whereby the farmer uses this material on certain soi 
crops and pays one-half the cost of the material 

(6b) We feel that a change should be made in the method of electing both com 
munity and county committeemen who run the PMA. This change should be 
made for the purpose of reducing the cost of administration and to eliminate 
irregularities that exist in the present method of electing these officers. We rec 
ommend that a county convention be held for the purpose of nominating commit- 
teemen and that they be voted on in the general elections by secret ballot 
(soil-conservation-district supervisors are elected in this manner at present). 


conserving 


4. FLEXIBLE PARITY 


We favor a flexible parity such as 75 to 90 percent or some combination of a 
2-price system for corn and wheat and nonbasiec commodities 


5. We favor increased appropriations for agricultural research and wish to see 
greater emphasis placed on research in marketing of all our surplus commodities. 


Unit Test DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


(University of Tennessee Agricultural Extension Service and the Tennessee 


Valley Authority cooperating) 
BENEFITS OF THE TEST DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM TO A COMMUNITY AND COUNTY 


1. A pattern of improved farming and homemaking is set for others to observe. 
2. Examples of how farm income can be increased through a good farm man 
agement program developed around grassland farming. 

3. Opportunity to observe the effects and results of the liberal use of fertilizer 
in pasture and hay improvement. 

4. Demonstration farms provide places throughout the county where new 
agricultural practices can be carried out for others to observe. 
5. Demonstration farms serve as places to help find the solutions to problems 
of a local nature. 

6. Demonstration farms serve as places for testing new types of fertilizer 
developed by the TVA. 
7. A county organization of the unit test demonstrators assists the county ex- 
tension personnel in developing and promoting a county agricultural development 
program. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF A UNIT TEST DEMONSTRATOR 


1. To carry out a good soil-conserving and soil-building program based around 
good pastures and hays. 

2. Doa job of farming and homemaking that will set a pattern of improvement 
in the community. 

3. Have a plan of developing the farm resources to maximum efficiency. (This 
does not have to be done all at once but may be done by steps.) 
3. Have a plan of developing the farm resources to maximum efficiency. (This 
does not have to be done at once but may be done by steps.) 

$1. Use fertilizers based on recommendations from soil test Use 
potash with TVA demonstration phosphate materials when needed. 

5. Keep a record book each year of the farm operation. 


} 


lime and 
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6. Receive and welcome visitors to his farm and home and provide them with 
ny informa n he has itive to the demonstration. 
7. Attend tours and meetings relative to the countywide test demonstration 
} grain ne 
8. Resu resp ibility as a leader in community and county activities, 
», Improve the well-being of the fa y as the farm income is increased. 
NEFITS OF THE TEST DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM TO THE DEMONSTRATOR 


1. An opportunity to join with other similar farm families in contributing to 





the development of agriculture in the county 
2. An opportunity of mixing with other similar farm families in discussing 
common problems and interests which occur in the improvement of the farm and 
home 
A concess n price on TVA phosphate fertilizer materials to be used on 
! ing and s mserving crops 
1 Te ical assistance from the Extension Service for farm and home 


lmprovelent 

5. Technical assistance toward planning the farm for more efficient use of farm 
resources for greater larm income. 

6. An opportunity to serve the community in leading the way for better farming 


and homemaking 
rYPE OF FAMILY THAT WILL MAKE A GOOD TEST DEMONSTRATOR 


One that is willing to contribute some time and effort toward improving 
farming and homemaking in the community. 
2. A progressive family, one that wants to improve the farm for greater 
Income. 
3. One willing to invest part of increased farm income in the well-being of the 





4. One that is willing to change the plan of farm operation for improvement 
(usually younger people are more willing to make changes). 

5. Family that is well respected by the people of the community, family that 
the people will feel free to contact. 

6. An energetic family, one that will work to make improvement. 

7. One that will be willing to make some financial investment in building the 
soil (the extent of improvement at one time may be limited to the financial invest- 
ment available at the time). 

S. Family that is cooperative with the Extension Service and will cooperate 
with other test demonstrators. 

9. Family that takes part in the activities of the community. 

10. Family that will keep a farm record book. 





rYPE OF FARM SUITABLE FOR A TEST DEMONSTRATION FARM 


1. A farm that is typical of most farms in the community relative to size and 
Soil type 
2. A farm that represents the type of farming typical of the community. 

A farm that is reasonably accessible for others to see. 
Comparison of test demonstration farms with all Washington County and 


Tennessee farms 


Al] 
! } 
i nalittinertas All 
WW igton - 
( aie lennessee 
Randi farms 
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ROSS WILCOX, UNIT TEST DEMONSTRATOR, WASHINGTON COUNTY, TENN. 


The Ross Wilcox farm was selected by the people of the Gray community for 
a test-demonstration farm, and it was approved in March 1940. At that time 
the community was considered an average community in the county. 

The general use of the land at that time on the slopes and drainageway was a 
rotation of corn, small grain, and lespedeza, with timothy sometimes used. The 
steeper slopes were largely in unimproved pasture consisting of both wild grasses 
and bluegrass. Fertilizer was not generally used on pastures. Lime was being 
used on some farms. Tobacco was grown as a Cash crop 

The people of the community were of a conservative nature, slow to accept 
new methods in farming and homemaking. ‘The possibility of greater farm 
returns from more and better livestock supported by grassland farming developed 
through liberal fertilization was not generally recognized. The people were 
not fully conscious of the importance of soil conservation 

The attitude of the people toward the change in agriculture toward grassland 
farming on the test demonstration farms was one of “wait and see.” The people 
of the community were interested in seeing just how the Wilcox’s would come out 
on this new plan of farm management, since this farm must pay for itself from 









receipts 

The Wilcox family consists of only the husband and wife, who were 36 and 35 
vears of age, respectively, in 1940 when they were set up as unit-test demonstra 
tors. Both are high-school graduates and farm reared. They were a tenant 
farm family on a unit-test-demonstration farm before purchasing their own 
farm through the Tenant Purchase Act of the Farm Security Administration in 
1938 

The farm of 89 acres of total land, with 62 acres of open land, was purchased 
for $6,500 with a 100-percent loan. The farm was purchased from an elderly 
farmer who had operated the farm all his life. He had been considered better 
than the average farmer of his day He had kept six milk cows on the farm and 
told Mr. Wilcox when the farm was purchased that the farm will carry no more 
COWS 

Mr. Wileox had observed good pastures and alfalfa through liberal fertiliza- 
tion on the farm on which he had been a tenant and on another test-demonstra- 
tion farm in the community. He saw possibilities of developing the farm he 
purchased along the same line. Mr. Wilcox’s first year on his farm found him 
faced with lespedeza too short to mow and forced to feed his cows on corn fodder. 
He decided to work toward developing his pastures and hays lie was happy 
the day the people of his community selected him as a test-demonstration farmer 

The farm which Wilcox purchased is a hill farm, largely of Dunmore soil, with 
some Greendale and Pace soil along the foot slopes. The wooded area is of Litz 
shale soil. Erosion on this farm had been considerable. The topography of the 
land was not suited to row cropping. Mr. Wilcox decided to get away from row 
cropping as fast as possible and go to grass 

Working in the test-demonstration program, Mr. Wilcox started fertilizing his 
soil and seeding pastures and alfalfa. He started to reduce his row crops. He 
found that through this type of farm-management program he could increase the 








number of livestock his farm would carry Through this improvement of farm 
management, the farm loan of 100 percent of purchase price was paid off in 5 
years—this was done from farm receipts 


Corn production has decreased from more than 10 acres to where now no corn 
is produced. Small grain has likewise been discontinued. Mr. Wilcox feels that 
he can keep his limited acreage of land in pasture and hay, and keep more dairy 
cows. These additional cows he can kee; on pasture tha uld otherwise be 





taken up in a rotation of corn, small grain, and grass ar ver will more than 
purchase the concentrate feed needed At the same time, his labor requirements 
are redueed, and his soil is not subjected to erosion due to cultivation His hay 


needs are provided from alfalfa and surplus pasture clippings, instead of from 
lespedeza, as during the early forties 

ir. Wilcox was one of the first farmers in his community to grow alfalfa and 
the first farmer in the community to grow Ladino clove Having observed Mr. 
Wileox’s success in growing alfalfa and Ladino on his test-demonstration farm, 
most of the other farmers in the community are now growing these legumes In 
fact. the land use in the entire community has changed very fast to grassland 
farming from the pattern set on the Wilcox farm Mr. Wileox has hundreds of 
visitors each year, both in groups and individuals, to see his pastures and his 
land-use program. 


38490—53—pt. ¢ 
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CCO ] only cultivated crop produced on the farm at present All of 
tures consist of orchard grass, Ladino clover and red clover, except 20 


is in bluegrass and white clover 





Phe operations on this farm show that a small hill farm can be efficiently 


opm ted on a gr ind pattern through the liberal use of fertilizer, with dairy 
cows utilizing the forage crops It shows that an owner-operated family-type 
rin operated in this manner can provide a comfortable margin of profit for the 
elfare needs of the family Besides the additional income the farm is providing, 
will be passed on to the next generation more fertile. Through the grassland 
I im of oper , erosion on this farm is no longer a problem. 
The Wilcox’s u test-demonstration farm is certainly setting a pattern for 
better farming and homemaking, and this pattern is having its effect on other 
farms in the community Row crops have been decreased, pasture and hay crops 


e been increased and improved, soil erosion is being stopped, homes are being 
improved, and the well-being of the farm families has improved. This com 
munity change has been inspired from what the Wilcox family has found to be a 
ew but sound system of farming. Neighbors have concluded that if the Wil 
coxes can benefit from grassland farming, they can do likewise The Wilcox 
story is observed, it is believed, it is being tried by others 


Ross Wilcox unit test demonstration farm, Washington County, Tenn. 
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Ross WILcox 
il/faifa production—¥4 acres, seeded fall, 1948 
1949 production sales 


Ist cutting ue 293 
2d cutting c 146 
3d cutting ‘i 146 
ith cutting . come 140 


1 79Fr 


Total ivetaie aktnd 125 

1950 production : 
Ist cutting as 235 
2d cutting 6 165 
3d cutting . oe 185 
4th cutting - 125 
Total ; Sackaae 7710 





See footnotes on p. 245 
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Alfalfa prod ction j acres, seeded fall, 1948 Continued 


] itting 156 

2d tting LSS 

od cutting 126 

{th cutting 148 

lo SRR 

Tota OSS \ e of hay ; $2, 217 

Gross ilne pre cre f S004 
Production cos 

Cost of seeding (seed, fertilizer, and machinery ) $192 

Cost of moving, raking, baling, hanling (1949) $111 

Cost of mowing. raking, baling, hauling (1950) $109 

Cost of mowing, raking, baling, hauli (1951) $122 


Fertilizer maintenance cost (1949): 2,000 pounds 0-12-12 and 400 





pounds 50-percent potash $53 
Fertilizer maintenance cost (1950: Same application as 1949 $57 
Fertilizer maintenance cost (1951) 1,600 pounds 0-12-12 and 800 
pounds 6O-percent potash (to be applied) $52 
Total cost for 3 years SOG 
Cost per acre for 5 years : : $174 
Total gross value for 3 years . $2, 217 
Net profit for 2 years . wictstran- Sa 
Net profit per acre for 3 years i S380 
Net profit per acre per year of hay sci $127 
At $1.20 per bale, SST70 (51% tons per acre) 
2235 bales at 50 cents, $118; 475 bales at $1.10, $523; gros 1950, $641 (5% tons 
per t 
At $1.20. S706 (414 tons per acre) 
Nov Alfalfa thinning out some by end of third year 


Vame.—Ross Wilcox 


Acres in field 7 

Date seeded September 2, 1949 
Community Gray 

Soil type.—Dunmore 

Previous crop— Orchard grass sod 


Preparation of seedbed.—Tilled once, about August 20. Disked twice 

Kind and amount of seeding.—3’ bushels orchard grass per acre, 3 pounds 
Ladino per acre, 4 pounds timothy per acre, 2 bushels oats per acre 

Vethod of secding.—Seeded oats with grain drill. Mixed orchard grass with 
fertilizer and seeded with grain drill Mixed timothy and Ladino and seeded 
through grass-seed attachment on grain drill; dropped seed behind drill. 


Fertilization record (when secded)—300 pounds 2-12-6 per acre; 250 pounds 
6-4-7 per acre; limed 1947, 5 tons per acre 1951: 400 pounds 0-12-12 plus 
100 ponds 60-percent potash to be applied November 1 

Production record, 1st year —Pasture: October 5—-December 24, 18 cows: Febru 
ary 2-April 12, 19 cows Hay: First cutting, May 15, 300 bales; second cutting, 
August 9, 110 bales; 2,770 cow-days grazing plus 410 bales of hay at 70 pounds 
per bale 

Production record, second year.—Vasture, April 1 to October 23, 1951, 19 cows 
daytime grazing, or 1.957 cow-dayvs: August 15 to November 28, 1950, 19 cows 
daytime grazing, 1,007 cow-days ; total, 2,964 cow-days. 

NotTes.—Very little orchard grass showed in mixture in 1950 or 1951. Cow 
days grazing per acre, 396: hay per acre, 59 bales or 2 tons plus, first vear 
Cow-days grazing per acre, 23, second year. 


Fertilizer use d, Ross Wilcor 


1989: 2.500 pounds (48-0 (demonstration material), 350 pounds 3-8-5, 375 


pounds O0-10—4, 200) pounds 0-50, 100 pounds O-O-48; total, 3,775 pounds 
10.5 pounds N., 1,265.5 pounds P2Os;, 170.5 pounds K,O 

Total cost, $57.49 

Total cost of commercial material, $16 

Fertlizer used per acre of cleared land, 61 pounds 


cleared acre of land, $0.93 
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1952 1400 pounds 0-27-0 (demonstration material), 5,700 pounds 0-10-20, 
1,000 pounds 0-20-20, 7,200 pounds 0-12-12, 1,000 pounds 6-12-12, 200 pounds 
1-106, 2,000 pounds 3-9-6, 2,000 pounds 3-12-12, 3,000 pounds 33 0-0, 200 pounds 


160-0, 200 pounds 20-0-0, 2,000 pounds 0—0-50; total, 31,900 pounds; 1,250 


pounds N., 3,982 pounds P,20Os, 4.296 pounds K,O0 


lotal cost, $661 
Total cost of commercial materials, $621 


Fertilizer used per acre of cleared land, 515 pounds 
Cost per cleared acre of land, $10.67. 


Vame.—D. C, Treadway, Clover Crest Farm 

Community.—W oodlawn. 

Acres in farm.—41. 

Acres of open land.—:8 

This farm was purchased soon after the close of World War I. The farm 
was in a very eroded and rundown condition as the result of row cropping 
for a long time. The soil at that time would produce only about 18 to 20 
bushels of corn and 8 to 10 bushels of wheat per acre. The first crop of 
tobacco of three-fourths acre made $27, The only building on the farm Was a 
two-room house. Information was sought from the Extension Service, and 
a program of better land use and soil building was instigated. The farm was 
approved for the unit test demonstration program in 1936. At that time, 
lespedeza was depended upon for hay In 1935, 121% acres of lespedeza produced 
only 6 tons of hay And still at this time, corn retained an important place 
in the farm’s pattern, having produced a yield of 14 bushels per acre in 1935. 
The unimproved red top and lespedeza pasture would carry only 6 cows on the 
farm. 

The use of lime was begun in 1936, and since then the entire farm has 
been well limed with about 225 tons. Red clover began to replace lespedeza 
in the rotation. Two acres of rough, steep land were set to black locusts. 
Following the use of lime and phosphate, bluegrass and white clover began 
to catch on the pastures. In 1937 some alfalfa was seeded, the first in the 
community. As the pasture became better and with alfalfa for hay, it was 
found that the need for grain declined. Also the yield per acre of small 
grain and corn was greatly increased, which enabled a reduction in acreage. 
In 1946 the oat yield was 103.5 bushels per acre, and in 1948 when the last 
corn crop was grown, the yield was 80 bushels per acre. The 1950 tobacco 
crop produced 2,052 pounds per acre. 

In 1949 some permanent pasture was seeded to orchard grass and Ladino 
clover, and to Ky. 31 fescue and Ladino clover. This was some of the first 
Ladino clover seeded in the community The farm has 13 acres devoted to 
grass and Ladino pasture in the fall of 1950, besides 5 acres of alfalfa for 
hay. There are 14 acres of improved bluegrass and white-clover pasture. 
Corn has been discontinued, and the small-grain acreage is only 51% acres. 
The 38 acres of open land at this time is carrying 20 head of cattle. The 
plan is to further increase the orchard grass and Ladino pasture. 

Erosion has been stopped through good land use. The soil-fertility level 
is being increased through liberal use of fertilizer and the growing of legumes. 
In addition to the average application of 75 pounds per acre of calcium 
metaphosphate per year, large amounts of other fertilizer is being used. Four 
thousand pounds of 47-percent phosphate and 5,400 pounds of 50-percent 
potash was used on pastures and alfalfa in 1950. One thousand pounds of 
ammonia nitrate was also used on pastures and small grains. Also considerable 
amounts of complete fertilizer was used on small grain and tobacco. 

As the soil has been improved, the income has increased and the physical 
part of the farm improved. The farm now has a good dwelling, a good 
dual-purpose barn, a poultry house, and other necessary buildings, as well as 
tences 
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D.C. Treadu ay, unit test demonstrator, Washington County, Tenn. 


A cre 1 4 41 
re x 3g 
Acr ! 1 0 
A cT I $1.4 
Act 12 ) 
Act I r { 15.4 
iL I 0 
AC I S 
A oF } 1 
Acr mm + bushels per acr ( { 
Acr ba 1 1 
Y i I l 
Perce lar ) 
! ru f $ 
Pr l s 
4 * 
I 7 
Number 
Nt r er cat f 
M ( $229 
N ¢ ke 1A 
Nu eggs sold per he 78 
Keg per he $6. 47 
Ce lay g ist per er LY I i e fr i $2 62 
Total farm sales $1, 175 1 $4, 335 
*s per acre of open land $31 $114 
ercentage of farm sales from ] stock and | tock pr ts 81 
e figures were off for 1952 due to worst drouth ever recorded. Tobacco yield, 1950 was 2,052 pounds 
per acré Potal fa les 1 1 $5,228 in 19 


Fertilizer used, 1952, D. C. Treadway 


Total fertilizer used __- Bee cal iy i citicceen pounds... 37,000 
Pounds used per acre of cleared land__-~- i Sek dicks oin aa 974 
Cost of fertilizer used__ ca Se pede até hte Sibi ids cee 
Cost of fertilizer per acre of cleared land ; Saas he aloo - $20. 44 
Total cost of fertilizer and lime used (1935)_ _-_- ‘ couwe seeewe 


Fertilizer used: 14,200 pounds 0-27-00 (demonstration materials), 20,300 
pounds 0-10-20, 1,400 pounds 4—12-8, 1,200 pounds 2-12-12, 200 pounds 0-12-12, 
400 pounds 33-0-0, 212 pounds N., 6,200 pounds P.0s, 4,340 pounds KeO, 


P. L. Robinson unit test demonstration farm, 1952, Washington County, Tenn. 


Total acres in farm_........... eis nace " ; —_ acid 238 
Acres of cleared land abt alincnsstiehaknaiD nial sad 198 
Acres of pastures and hay (except lespedeza )—_- innit nti 168. 5 

Acres of orchard grass and Ladino clover_-_--~- as 72.8 

Acres of orchard grass, fescue, and Ladino clover hecch 26.0 

Acres of fescue and Ladino clover : 16.7 

Acres of bluegrass and white clover__- a em 24. 0 

Acres of unimproved grass pasture___------- ai taseectilen 24.0 

Acres of alfalfa—- Z . oa ieucnicdapaaeahed 5.0 

Acres of lespedeza (double cropped) —- oa Ris sateitoieimn (24.5) 

Bales of hay harvested__- = sien sel ccaagcan tay ae 
Acres of small grain_____--~~- eink ipigipetae magpie ieee f 24.5 
Acres of corn__- aus ig ites ae ted ial 0 
Acres of tobacco See At ae oe Ba ae a SOAR i ad oh Rl 5,2 
Yield of tobacco per acre______-_-- hgh is cscs Saha cs sparc segs ECM 1, 832 
Percentage of cleared land in row crops ae aienabisted . 2.6 
Fertilizer used per acre of cleared land (average) __pounds_- 261 
Productive animal units carried on farm _-_-_- Laetitia a 65 
Acres of cleared land per animal unit--- ; prensudioecss i 3.0 
Average number of dairy cows kept ae Se eee ah oleh 33 
Pounds of milk sold per cow (DHIA record) ai 9, 357 
Pounds of butterfat per cow 8329 
Milk sales per cow------ poe $593 


See footnotes on p, 248 
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Ps Robinson unit test demonstration farn 1952. Washington County, Tenn,’ 
Continued 

$254 

600 

ite August) 101 

$4. 21 

$28, 463 


‘ost of feed purchased per cow - 


*ullets produced 





sales per pullet August to January 


Gross farm sales per acre of cleared land - $144 
Percentage of farm sales from livestock and livestock products 82 
\ 1 per acre of cleared land (ow! : bor income terest . 
vestment not counted) S30 
One of the <t serious droughts in history w é Purchased feed 
S f normal 


Community Leesburg 

1¢ g in farm BSD 

icres of open land st) 

This farm has been in the Crookshanks family since 1876. About the period 


of the First World War this farm was producing about 60 acres of corn with an 
average yield of from 20 to 25 bushels per acre rhe corn was followed with 
wheat which made about 10 bushels per acre. Red top grass was seeded with 


the wheat, and this gave a rather small amount of grazing and hay for the 





next 2 years Che farm was carrying about 18 head of cattle. It was hoped 
that the farm could be improved to where it could carry 40 head, but that was 
believed to be an optimistical maximum In 1950 it carried 178 head of 
cattle.) Under such a rotation system of cropping, much erosion took place. 
Sedge would take the field over in about 8 years after cropping During that 
period three full-time men worked on the farm, and a lot of extra help was 


employed 
In the twenties a 25-acre field was in corn and made 25 bushels per acre 


That fall it was limed and seeded to wheat—the first lime used on the farm. The 
eat was sown to red elove resulting 1 a good crop of red clover The farm 





was gradually limed and more red clover was wh. Crops were fertilized 
with about 300 pounds of 20-percent phosphate per acre. When lespedeza 
became popular about 1030. this ere p began to be used in the rotation. About 
this time 2 silos were used d it took 12 to 15 acres of corn to fill them, 





About 50 head of sheep also were kept, but because of dog trouble they have 
since been discontinued This far was set up as a unit test demonstration 
farm in 1936 and started using more phosphate on pastures and hays. 

Labor became a problem, and the trend was away from corn and toward more 
small grain, hay, and better pasture. As labor became more acute, the silos 
were discontinued in 1942. Alfalfa was started about 1944, and it was then 
found that so much small grain was not needed. During the Second World War, 
this farm had only one full-time worker. 

The wheat yield has increased from about 10 bushels per acre in 1918 to about 

D> bushels at the present Small grain acreage has not only been greatly reduced, 
but a shift has been made from wheat to oats. No corn has been grown since 
1944, and no tobaceo was grown in 1950 
4 commercial beef herd is kept on this farm, and the calves are sold from 
e teat Formerly the heifers and steers were kept until 2 years old, but this 
system required more labor. Small! grain is pastured until March 1. then side- 
dressed with 100 pounds of ammonia nitrate per acre. This farm now has 83 
icres of alfalfa and 45 acres of orchard grass and Ladino clover, and Kentucky 
31 fescue and Ladino Additional grass and Ladino will be seeded for permanent 


pasture because of its high carrying capacit) The use of phosphate is being 


increased continually, and potash is being used in considerable amounts. Be- 
sides 375 pounds of 65-percent metaphosphate per acre every 5 years, 600 pounds 
if 0-12-12 plus 100 pounds muriate of potash is used when alfalfa or improved 
pasture is seeded. Since the soil is being well supplied with minerals, calves 


t 
h faster und have better bone 





a 
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} 19 
W h 
| | , 
i { 
\ 
! 
( Ladino cl 7 
Al s 
ppr $ 
ywn for p 
Beef production per acre on pasture: 1948, 240.6 pounds; 1940, 262.5 pounds ; 
1950, 414.5 pounds. 
W. O. Crookshanks unit test demonstratio unm, VM noton County enn., 1952 
Acres in farm os) 
Acres in open land 297 
Acres of row crops (tobacco) 1.0 
Acres of small rail ) 
Acres in pasture and hay it) 
Acres of alfalfa . CaO 
Acres of fescue and ladino LOO, 2 
Acres of fescue, orchard grass and ladin« 7.9 
Acres of bluegrass ond white clover 123. 9 
Pounds of fertilizer used 1o7, 515 
Average pounds of fertilizer used per acre of cleared land 530 
Kinds of fertilizer used: 47.680 pounds 027-0 (demonstration tmaterial), 
25,200 pounds 0-64-0 (demonstration material), 70.200 pounds 0-0—-50, 2,900 
pounds 33—-0-0, 2,000 pounds 8-9-6, 9,535 pounds borax, 1,017 pounds N., 29,182 
pounds P:2O;, 35,220 pounds K.O 
Verne William B. Carter, Cherry Hill Far 
Community Hales 
” teres ouned.—30. 
teres cropland 26. 
icres rented.—20. 
The 30 acres was purchased by my father in 1911 \t this time, it was bad 
7 eroded and covered with sassafras bushes. In fact, it was so bad people called 
it Sassafras Hill 
For many years the land was planted to corn which averaged about 20 bushels 
per acre, also cowpeas and millet, which produced enough to feed 2 cows and 
horse. Pastures consisted of land unfit for cultivation 
In 1919 tobaceo was introduced into the county, and this oke o be 
answer to better days so far as money was concerned lime proved differe 
because the best land went to tobacco along with most of th nv u! 
being the poorer land was left to look after itself 
We did not become interested in better pastures and hays until abou 9 
However, information as to pasture mixtures and fer at 1 WAS Vel mited 
' as our neighbors were doing mostly row-crop farming We knew something ] 
’ to be done to control erosion and increase the farm income, so we went to a smal 
grain-lespedeza program until my return from the service in 1946 Thin 
5 hanged considerably during these 4 vears. Farmers were meeting in { 
i groups on farms that had applied phosphate ane ne to pastures d s¢ ] 


new mixtures 
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It was during these tours I began to see what could be done with poor land 
under proper management and fertilizatior I went back home resolved to put 
into yn e what I had seen The big opportunity came to me in 1949 when I 
’ select 1 community de nstrator t so much from the standpoint 
of fert er, although it has helped « siderably, but 1 biggest help has been 
f y fellow demonstrators’ farms and seeing first hand what they 
v Zg I have long w: te vet, but I hope some day to erase the name 





M ( t Washing Count) 
\ { ne 
A ( 
| ‘ eared 
4 ‘ D d } no lespede ) 
\ ! rd gra nd Ladit 1.0 
\ } ft; i La ( S 


ul ain ; 9.0 
Acres in corn . - - 0 


Acres in sl! 





Acres in tobacco 2.0 
Yield of tobacco on owned farm (pounds per acre) 2, 312 
Percentage of open land in row crops = 4.7 
Fertilizer used per acre (averaged ) . a ag 8318 
Number of animal units carried ; ad 19 
Number of acres of cleared land per animal unit : 
Average number of milk cows carried e / 11 


Average sales from milk per cow (grade C) . $170 
Cost f dairy feed per cow $41 


Gross farm sales per acre of cleared land * $92 
Percentage of farm receipts from livestock and livestock products 60. 
1937 
Acres of corn ‘ 10 
Acres of small grain i 10 


Acres of alfalfa . ; = atts 1 
Tons of hay produced — iB 15 
Number of cattle kept 


- » 
1 State verage for 1949, $29 per acre 


\ ( William B. Carter 


Community Hales 

teres in field Shaly Litz 
type Shaly Litz 

Date seeded August 27, 1949 


Previous cro} Wheat from 1942-45, oats from 1945-49. (A small grain- 
lespedeza combination was used.) 

Preparation of seedbed Disked twice 1 week before seeding. Soil packed 
before drilling oats and orchard grass seed. 

Kind d amount of seeding Oats, 1 bushel per acre; orchard grass, 1% 
bushel per acre; alfalfa, 8 pounds per acre; ladino, 2 pounds per acre. 

Vethod of seeding.—Mixed Ladino, alfalfa, and borax together and sowed with 


eyclone seeder following drill. Drilled oats and orchard grass about one-half 
inch dee] 

Fertilization record.—Applied 400 pounds of 4-12-4 per acre per year for 7 
years. Limed in 1944. *hosphorus 6.9. At time of seeding applied 1,000 


pounds of 27 percent ph« sphate, 100 pounds of 60 percent potash, and 50 pounds 
of 35 percent ammonium nitrate per acre. In January applied 75 pounds am- 


monium nitrate per acre and a light application of manure. Applied manure to 
on i fi it time 

Pre iction record Began pusturing 9 head of da ry cows November 27, 1949, 
and continue pasturing until Mareh 6, 1950 

Turn | ! pasture April 9 and increased number of cows to 13 on 


Apr 2 ( ed until June 28. From June 28 to July 8, 8 head were 





ne Ne AE 
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earried. On August 7, cut 69 bales of hay, and on August 19 started pasturing 
again with 7 head. 

otal days pastured, 192—4 hours per day (this divided by 2 to get cow days). 
Cow days grazing, 960 until August 23—320 days per acre. 

After removing cows from Ladino clover and orchard griss pasture to blue 





grass and white clover, a decrease of 614 pounds of milk, average, Was made, 
After turning same cows back on Ladino clover, a gain of 2%, pou 
as made in 5 days 


Value of pasture figured as dry matter $321. 00 
Value of hay harvested 66. OO 
Value of pasture in increased milk production 261.12 
Total value 648. 12 
Gross value per acre 216. O4 
Net value of pasture per acre so ATKSS 


Norrs.—Cost ¢ 


f seed, fertilizer, and labor per acre, $386.12. Pasture paid for 
itself in increased milk production April 17. 


1. A. Deakins Sons, unit test demonstrator, Washington County, Tenn., 1952 


Acres in farm 600 
Acres in cleared land ies 471 
Acres in pasture and hay (except lespedeza ) ‘ 366 
Acres of alfalfa eal - a a 68 
Acres of orchard grass and Ladino clover ‘ 164 
Acres of other pasture (orchard grass, bluegrass, white 
lover, ete.) ou " < 5 34 
Acres of rye and crimson clover pasture (double cropped) 10 
Acres of lespedeza (double cropped) —_-- “ . 64 
Acres of small grain _- acd oe : ‘ ; 64 
Acres of corn e = ; ; ‘ sa “sion ‘ 34, 2 
Acres of tobacco... , Se : ae 6. 2 
Tobacco yield per acre (pounds) - bbe . ‘ 2, 020 
Percentage of cleared land in row crops_-_- . ‘ 8.7 
Fertilizer used per acre of cleared land (pounds) 542 
l'roductive animal units carried on the farm- , ; 220 
Acres of clear land per animal unit-_..-------~- ss 2.1 
Average number of dairy cows kept ----- q 5 SO 
Milk production per cow (approximate pounds) —-_- 8, 000 
Pounds of butterfat per cow (tpproximate) ; 350 
Milk sales per cow saints ih $425 
Cost of feed purchased per cow_-_- $115 
Number of beef cattle kept 122 
Number of hogs sold — 196 
Average price per head . 41 
Cost of feed purchased per head ‘ 15 
Approximate average number of hens kept - 2, OOO 
Kees sold per hen : , 221 
Gross eges return per hen $8. 70 
Cost of feed purchased per hen S84. 60 
Gross farm sales i $76, T66 
Gross farm sales per acre $163 
Percentage of farm sales from livestock and livestock products 89.6 
Approximate net return per acre of cleared land (family lahor, de 
preciation, interest on investment not deducted) $32 
State verage, 1949, $29 


Name A. A. Deakins. 

teres in field LS 

Date seeded.—August 24, 1949. 

Community.—Sulphur Springs. 

Soil type Dunmore. 

Previous crop.—Winter pasture (5 years). 

Vethod of preparing seedbed.—Plowed, disked twice 

Kind and amount of seeding.—37 pounds orchard grass, 1.6 pounds Ladino 
clover, 2.5 pounds alfalfa, 1% bushels oats 
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ada 


Method of seeding —Oats drilled in with fertilizer. Orchard grass and Ladino 





seeded ith « iltipacker seeder 
Fertilization record 1949: 2 tons li per acre (cost of lime apportioned 
over 5 vears 14) pounds 2-12-46 per acre 1951: 360 pounds Q-20-V0 per acre. 


Production record (grazing and hay) 


Cow days grazing (24 hours), 1949 682 
Cow days grazing, 1950 38,598 
Cow da grazing to Oct. 1, 1951 2, 776 
Total co days grazing . j 7, 056 
Cow days grazing per acre ” ‘i 2438 
Cost of seeding and maintenance ~ $530. 00 
Cost of seeding and maintenance per acre sania: sligonisiiat $40. 77 
Cost per cow day grazing it cents 7.5 
Value of pasture per cow day do 48.5 
Profit of posture per cow day grazing diesen cents +1 
Pro of pasture plus 7% bales hay : per acre $227. 63 
Net profit per acre per year (2 year average) $113. 81 
ns f | 951 
2 Reduction i a fed %4, and concentrates 4 15 percent milk increase 


Vame \. A. Deakins 

Acres in field.—?1 

Date sceded.—August 16, 19” 

Community.—Sulphur Springs 

Soil type-—Dunmore 

Previous Cro] Wheat, lespedeza. 

Preparation of seedbed.—Disked twice. 

Kind and amount of seeding—-Orchard grass, 36 pounds: Alfalfa, 24 pounds; 
oats, 1 bushel per acre. White Dutch clover spring of 1948, 2 pounds per acre 

Method of secding.—Orchard grass drilled with oats, White Dutch broadcast. 

Fertilization record.—Lime, 1% tons per acre July 1947; 275 pounds per acre 
47 percent phosphate when seeded; 60 pounds per acre ammonium nitrate when 


f 7 


seeded (Cost of lime is apportioned over 5 years in distributing cost.) 1949: 
920 pounds per acre 0-12-12, 90 pounds per acre ammonium nitrate. 1950: 255 
pounds per acre phosphate (63 percent). 

Production record.—Fall 1947 grazed 840 cow days, or 40 cow days per acre; 
Fall 1948 grazed 3,427 cow days, or 163 cow days per acre: Fall 1949 grazed 4,056 
cow days, or 193 cow days per acre; Fall 1949 baled 13 tons hay: Fall 1950 grazed 
3,329 cow days, or 159 cow days per acre; Fall 1951 grazed 2,973 cow days, or 141 
cow days per acre, for a total grazing of 14,625 cow days and 696 total cow days 
per acre 





Total « xpense oe $1, 362. 04 
Cost per cow day --cents 9.3 
Cost per acre 5 ‘i $64. 85 
Value of pasture per cow day : ‘ cents... "48.5 
Net profit per cow day grazing = do 39. 2 









sii eee $272. 83 
= dis 12. 38 


Total net return per acre 7 ee : 985, 21 
Net return per acre (4-year average) __-__ heehee 71.30 


Not I have clipped this pasture twice each year. 





Profit of pasture per acre to January 1, 1951 
Value of hay cut 1949 per acre 


1 Reduction in |} fed % and concentrates 4 15 percent milk increase 
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S ar azing 1. A. Deakir airy 1, 1949-50 
1 / Percent 
i f cow- 
Lat I f } 0 18. 06 
[ 8 8 644 34. 46 
Alf { 98 
Cr 8.42 
) ‘ i » ) Is 
} i ~ 
7 1 1 
D Su hout ng 
1946 2 
1947 114 
1948 S6 
1949 - 29 
1950 - TO 
Average - 74. 2 
The years 1946-48 ran higher on da f all hay because of the lack of the 
better pastures developed dur 1940—H0 l have good reason to believe that the 
»-year average might be as low as #4 days or less if I had the pastures during 
the first 3 vears I have had during the st 2 years 
Where beef cattle are grazed the record should be lower than on dairy cattle 
because pastures that are very good for beef animals will be too tough to 
produce milk. 
W. J. Mauk, un test demonstrati irm, Washington County, Tenn, 
Acre in far 638 
Acres of ¢] ed lat D4 
Acres of a re d ha 52 
icres 
Orel 1 grass Lad 9.0 
( é ve I dad ry oO 
Fescue rch gras ind Ladi 14.5 
Bluegras sericea, aunt ] li ».9 
Ladir ilfalf: ind fescue 8. 1 
Be id bluegras nd | 11.5 
Bales ¢ produced 1, 200 
Acres « ‘ n 0 
Acres of small grain 0 
Acres of bac 2 
Tol Oo eld per acre pounds 2, ta 
Acres of pasture irrigated ory) 
Percentag f cleared lan sture 96.3 
Average number of dairy cows pt 22 
Numbe ‘ e n alve or re ement ‘() 
Number ! il units 1 red land 1.4 
Pow ‘ ‘ er 37 
\] x ‘ pounds 8, 000 
S454 
d \ $176 
rar ‘ t t $312 
Net f ine pel re of cleared land (owner’s labor incom interest 
Ol ives counted ) $92 


30 inches, 





‘ 
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WEQNA FARM 
Mrs. G. E. Range & Sons 





Application of phosphate, 1988-49 


Equivalent of 16 percent] 


Pounds 


Field letter Acres | 38 39,40 41 | 42, 43 44 45 46) 47! 48 | 49 Total M6 ~ . 
cent 
A.. 2.7 | Xe 6 | 12 | 12 | 24 | 62/| 28; 0 | 60 | 20 38 | 20 298 11, 040 
B 3.8 | 25 10 | 24 | 23 | 60 | 26 0 43 150 6 | 30! 74 47 12. 400 
C 14.5 | 40 | 55 | 55 | 60 (140 179 (214 | 52) 65 100 | 22 375 1, 357 9, 350 
1) (Woodland 5 
E s 12 0 0 0 | 25 | 92 0 | 42 0 | 22 0 124 317 3,730 
1 8 10 0 4 60 0 4s 0 130 200 #5 0 0 517 6, OSO 
( 9.0 15 20 1¢ F 0 $170 0 $150 10 0 &5 6100 655 7, 280 
H y § 60 0 t 15 0 0 0:3 15 24 | 60 2h0 11, 360 
I «.0 4 0 0 0 23 0 22 + 0 0 12 0 91 4,550 
J 5 2 § 5 23 | 10 | 13 4 § 0) 16 0 RR 5 866 
K 7 5 5 ' s 5 | 10 0 0 0 7} 20 0 64; 9,140 
2.7 5 0 0 9 | 70 | 50 | 15 0 | 60 | 22 | 12; 10 253 9, 370 
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1218 tons 


WEONA Farm, A TEST DEMONSTRATION FARM OwNeED BY Mrs. G. E. RANGE AND 
Sons—F acts ON RANGE FARM 


1. Weona Farm consists of 70 acres (56 acres cropland) and is a part of one 
of the older farms of the county, having been in cultivation for approximately 
125 years. 

2. In the early days, the farm was very productive but fell in the hands of 


a loan company about 19083 and was cash rented for a period of 25 years. 
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3. In 1926, 45 of the 56 acres of cropland were in corn and tobacco. Corn 
yield, 20 bushels per ace. 

1+. The farm wus purchased by the Range family in 1927. 

5. From 1927 to 1938, farm was operated by three brothers with only minor 
improvements being made. 

6. In 1938 the people of the Boones Creek community selected the Range 
farm to serve as a unit test demonstration farm. 

7. First farm accounts were kept in 1938, which revealed a loss of $275 for 
the year. 

8. Since 1938, approximately 5 tons of ground limestone have been applied 
per cropland acre—a total of 160 tons. 

9. Since 1938, 7,773 pounds of 16 percent phosphate equivalent have been 
applied per cropland acre, making a total of 220 tons. (3807 bags 64 percent 
have been TVA.) 

10. As much as 1 ton per acre of 48 percent phosphate has been made in one 
application. 

11. Considerable amount of potash and borax has been used in the last 2 and 
» years 

2. All is pasture except one-fourth acre garden. 
>. Seventy head of registered Angus now on farm 
1. Less than 10 acres have been plowed for the past 6 years 


Floyd Rupe unit test demonstration farm, Washington County, Tenn., 1952 


Acres in farm mois a ie aamaigaaiinatics inl webiecinodie ai ‘ sities 50 
Acres of cleared farm land_-__~- iil pieces ‘ 48 
Acres of pasture and hay___-_-- ; 46.5 

Acres of alfalfa : ‘ ie. i 

Acres of orchard grass and Ladino ss sens 
Acres of small grain (for grain) its ‘ 0 
Acres of corn ; theo titan 0 
Acres of tobacco ied ween 1.5 
Yield of tobacco (pounds per acre) wiokxs Z : _ 1,486 
Percentage of open land in row crops oe 1 = 3.1 
Pounds of fertilizer used per acre (average) ee: ee 
Number of productive animal units on farm : 28 
Number of acres of cleared land per animal unit_-~- Be 1.4 

Number of brood beef cows . esis 2 pics 

Number of dairy cows e : i ; ._ 4 

Number of other cattle__ is a aa eae 
Milk sales per cow (grade C) ve a ws $209 
Gross farm sales per acre of cleared land_----__ sister $77 
Percentage of farm sales from livestock and livestock products ao 60 


Froyp Rupr, Unit Test DEMONSTRATOR, WASHINGTON COUNTY, TENN. 


FIELD A, 8 ACRES 

Seeded.—September 5, 1950 

Virture per acre.—42 pounds orchard grass, 10 pounds alfalfa, 2 pounds Ladino 
clover 

Fertilization per acre At seeding: 1,000 pounds 27 percent phosphate, 300 
pounds 50 percent potash, 28 pounds borax. February 1951; 12 loads manure. 
March 1952: 1,000 pounds 0-12-12 with borax, 200 pounds 50 percent potash. 

Production per acre.—1950: 48 cow-days grazing. 1951: 80 cow-days grazing, 
414 tons (148 bales) hay (4 cuttings). 1952: 53 cow-days grazing, 414 tons hay 
(141 bales). 





FIELD F, 8 ACRES 


Seeded August 9, 1949. 

Virture per acre.—28 pounds orchard grass, 25 pounds alfalfa, 2 pounds 
Ladino Clover. 

Fertilization per acre.—At seeding: 1,000 pounds 27 percent phosphate, 400 


pounds 5-10-5, 1,000 pounds 0-12-12, 30 pounds borax. May 1951: 700 pounds 








Ory 
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0-14-14. March 1952: 1,000 pounds 0-12-12 with borax, 200 pounds 50 percent 
potash, 

Production per acre Since seeding to January 1, 1958: 912 cow-days grazing, 
215 tons hay. 


FIELD » 7 ACRES 


Seeded—August 15, 1950 


Wixrture per acre,—42 pounds orchard grass, 12 pounds sweet clover, 24% pounds 
Ladino clover, 

Fertilization per acre At seeding 1,000 pounds 27 percent phosphate, 400 
pounds muriate of potash, 30 pounds bora: January 1951: 15 loads manure. 


May 1951: 500 pounds 0-12-12. February 1952: 10 loads manure. March 1952: 
1,000 pounds 0-12-12 with borax, 200 pounds 50 percent potash 


Production per acre Since seeding to January 1, 1953: 524 cow days grazing, 
14 ton hay 


Paul Garber unit test demonstration farn Washinuton Countu Tenn., 1952 


Acres in farm 13.0 
Acres of cleared farmland 12.0 
Acres of pasture and hay 40) 
Acres of orchard grass and Ladino clover 21.8 
Acres of orchard grass, bluegrass, and white clover 19.0 
Acres of small grain 0 
Acres of corn 0 
Acres of tobacco .. 2 
Tobaceo yield per acre (pounds) 2 OO 
Percentage of farmland in row crops 2.8 
Fertilizer used per acre of cleared land (average) OT 
Productive animal units carried on farm 23 
Acres of farm land per animal unit 1.8 
Average number of dairy cows kept 8 
Milk sales per cow (grade C) $222 
Livestock sales _ $3, 431 
Cost of cattle purchased $1, 753 
Gross farm sales $, 742 
Gross farm sales per acre 3161 
Net return per acre of cleared land $36 


PASTURE REPORT 


Vame.—Paul Garber. 

teres in field Al. 

Date seeded.—September 4, 1950. 

Community.—Pleasant Valley. 

Soil type.—Dunmore. 

Previous crop.—Grass hay. 

Date and method of preparing seedbed.—Started preparation August 5 by 
disking with light tractor disk Disked again August 13, and the third time 
just before seeding. Harrowed September 2. 

Kind and amount of seeding.—1.2 pounds Ladino clover, 1.2 pounds red clover, 
3.7 pounds alfalfa, 31 pounds orchard grass. 

Vethod of seeding.—Grass seed mixed with fertilizer and spread with fertilizer 
spreader on top of ground. Clover seed sowed with cyclone seeder and culti- 
packed twice. 

Fertilization record.—When seeded : 110 pounds ammonia nitrate (33 percent), 
178 pounds 49 percent superphosphate, 125 pounds 50 percent muriate of potash. 
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Production record (grazing and hay) 


Grazed N 8-10. 1950 16 head cattle. 

Mowed May 26. 1951 249 bales hay. 

Mowed July 7, 1951 178 bales hay. 

Mowed August 20, 1951 117 bales hay 

Grazed Sept. 28—Oct. 5 16 head cattle 

Grazed O« Laas 17 head cattle 

otal grazing first year 538 cow days. 

Tot razi 7 cre first ye 120 cow days 

Total hay first year 544 cow days. 

Total hay per acre first year 121 bales (3.5 tons) 

Cost of preparing ground and seeding per acre $8. 50 

Cost of seed per acre 11. 90 

Cost of fertilizer per acre 13. 40 
I ( eeding per ere 53. SO 

l il cost ¢ pu gupl pera t 23. 25 
Total ce per acre first vea 57. 05 

Value of pasture per acre (30 cents per cow day) - 36.00 

Valne of hay per acre first year ($40 per ton selling price) ome Behe 0 
Gross return per acre first yeal 188. OO 

Net return per acre first year 130. 95 

Vame Paul Garber 


Aeres in field S. 
Date seeded September 24, 1949 


Community Pleasant Valley 
Nou type Dunmore 
Previous crop Lespedeza 


Date and method of preparing seedbed.—Disked three times with light tractor 
disk and dragged with plank drag before seeding 

Kind and amount of sceding.—Oats, 1 bushel; orchard grass, 2 bushels; Ladino 
clover, 2 pounds 

Method of seceding Mixed oats and orchard grass with fertilizer and seeded 
on top of ground with fertilizer spreadet Harrowed, then seeded Ladino with 
cyclone seeder and cultipacked 

Fertilization record.—When seeded : 500 pounds 0-12-12. April 19, 1950: 56 





pounds 33 percent ammonia nitrate. September 15, 1950: 600 pounds 27 percent 
fused tricalcium phosphate, 200 pounds 50 percent muriate of potash. 

Production record (grazing and hay) April 8-29, 1950, 16 head cattle; June 
13, 1950, mowed 470 bales hay ; August 6, 1950, mowed 211 bales hay; September 
IS, 1950, mowed SZ bales hay First year: 46 cow days grazing per acre; 95.4 
bales of hay per acre November 1950, grazed 7 days with 17 head cattle; April 
1951, grazed 15 days with 16 head cattle: May 31, 1951, mowed 349 bales of hay; 
July 7, 1951, mowed 157 bales of hay; August 20, 1951, mowed 173 bales of hay 
Second year: 45 cow days grazing per acre; &5 bales hay per acre. 

Cost of preparing ground and seeding per acre $7. 50 
Cost of seed per acre 11. 00 
Cost of ferti er per acre 1905, 45 
Cost of spreading maintenance fertilizer . ied 2. 00 

Total cost of seeding and maintenance settee, 45. 95 
Cost of mowing and putting up hay per acre icine “a 

] il cost pel e for 2 vears 

1¢ f g ingt 1 icre (30 cents per day) 

Valu t } per acre S40 per to selling p ee 

Gross re rn per acre for 2 years 254. 50 
Net return per acre for 2 vears i 170. 10 
Net return per acre each year (2-year average) 85. 05 


Market price for TVA demonst tion phosphate 
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Cecil W. Henley, unit test demenstrator, W ashingtoy County, Tenn., 1952 
Acres in farm SD 
Acres of open land 65.5 
Acres in pasture and hays (lespedeza not 1ded ) Oo. 0 
Acres of ulfalfa l 
Acres of orchard grass and Ladino clovel 24. 5 
Acres of small grain (1 grain) 6.4 
Acres of corn 0 
Acres of tobacco 3 1.6 
Yield of tobacco (pounds per acre) 1, 924 
Percentage of open land in row crops 2.4 
Pounds ot fertilizer used per acre ots 
Number of productive animal units on farm | 
Acres of open land per animal unit ae 
Number of dairy cows kept 2.) 
Pounds of milk sold per cow 6, 620 
Milk sales per cow S374 
Cost of purchased feed per cow (estimated ) $121 
Gross farm sales per acre of land $161 
Percentage of farm sales from livestock and livestock products 4 
1 State average sales per acre (1949 $29 
Roy Ferguson, unit test demonstrator, Washington County, Tenn., 1952 
Acres in farm Ys 
Acres in open land 83 
Acres of pasture and hay (lespedeza not included) 81.6 
Acres of alfalfa 19.5 
Acres of orchard grass and Ladino clover 54.5 
Acres of small grain 0 
Acres of corn 0 
Acres of tobacco 1.4 
Yield of tobacco (pounds per acre) 2, 139 
Percentage of open land in row crops 1.6 
lounds of fertilizer used per acre 178 
Number of productive animal units on farm 38 
Acres of open land per animal unit 2.2 
Number of dairy cows kept 25 
Pounds of milk sold per cow 6.431 
Percentage of milk sold as surplus 9.2 
Milk sales per cow $384 
Cost of purchased feed per cow $54 
Gross farm sales per acre of cleared land $147 
Percentage of farm sales from livestock and livestock products 87.2 


1 State average sales per acre (1949), $29 


Rented 12 acres of pasture for 6 months during drought for six head of cattle. 


P8400 7 nt, ¢ 6 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1953 


House or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Valdosta. Ga. 

The committee met at 9:30 a. m., at the Ritz Theater, Valdosta, 
Ga., Congressman Clifford R. Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Congressmen Hope (chairman), Charles B. Hoeven, 
Ernest K. Bramblett, Paul B. Dague, Page Belcher, Clifford G. Me- 
Intire, William R. Williams, Carl King, Robert D. Harrison, George 
M. Grant, E. C. Gathings, John L. MeMillan, Thomas G. Abernethy, 
W. M. Wheeler, Paul C. Jones, A. S. Herlong, Jr. 

The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Before we formally open the meeting, the Chair desires to make 1 
or 2 announcements to the members of the committee. This is the 
first opportunity we have had to get the committee together this morn- 
ing and there are 1 or 2 announcements that I know are of interest 
to the committee, but probably not to anyone else. Mr. LeMay has 
contacted most of you and probably all of you as to your plans for 
leaving, either from Valdosta or from St. Augustine. Those of you 
who are not making the Florida trip, if he has not contacted you and 
you desire to leave and not take the south Florida trip, get in touch 
with Mr. LeMay and he will work with Mr. Wheeler’s assistant in ar- 
ranging for your reservations. 

Then there is one other announcement the Chair desires to make 
because I think possibly some members of the committee have not 
been advised that there will be a meeting of the committee in Wash- 
ington on Saturday, October 10, for the purpose of reviewing and 
studying the reorganization plans for the Department as proposed by 
the Secrets ary of Agriculture. That meeting will be held on Saturday. 
The definite time has not yet been arranged, but the members will all 
be advised, but I just wanted to mention it today in the hope that all 
members of the committee can be there at that time. 

I think that is all the announcements the Chair has to make. The 
announcement has already been made about the witnesses giving their 
names to Mr. Wilcox at the table down here. If you have not been 
listed as a witness, in other words if you have not indicated you desire 
to appear, will you please step down to the table to the right here and 
give your name to Mr. Wilcox. That is the only way that we will 
know that you do desire to appear at this meeting, and we want 
everyone to appear who desires to do so. It is important that you get 
your name in as soon as possible because we may have to divide the 
time up between the witnesses, and we must know how much time will 
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have to be allotted. In other words, we have to know how many wit 
nesses there are. If we are voing to hear eve beds we must know 
how manv there are before we decide whether it w ill be necessary to 
allocate time. I think in the beginning we will not limit the time, 
but it may be necessary as we go along. Of course, we do have a large 
number of witnesses and we hope all the witnesses will conserve the 
time as much as possible. The committee will not use any time, and 
the witnesses will have all the time there is, but we Want to have it 
divided equitably as far as we can between the witnesses so that all 


may have their opportunities to present their views. 

Now. ] ami going to turn the meeting over to your distinguished 
Congressman from this district, Don Wheeler, whom eve ry member 
of our committee admires and respects, whether Republican or Demo- 
crat. We all love and admire Don Wheeler. We are happy to be in 
his district, and happy to be among his constituents and among the 
constituents, of course, of all of the fine members who represent Geor- 
gia and Alabama and Florida and South Carolina, which is the area 
included in this meeting. 

So, Don, if you will take over, I want you to introduce the mem- 
bers of the committee and make any other statements you care to at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. M. WHEELER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Congressman Wueever. I know that I speak for all of you people 
in the audience when I say to the chairman and the members of this 

committee that we are extremely happy to have you here in Valdosta. 

For the benefit of those of you who still may be wondering why 
there is a group of 15 or 16 Members of the C ongress who have left 
their homes and left Washington to come to Valdosta, I would like 
to take just a minute to tell you the purpose of this meeting. You 
have heard and read a lot about the proposed changes that might be 
made in the agricultural program from a legislative standpoint. We 
do not know, the chairman nor any member of this committee, I think 
knows yet, whether there will be any changes, or if so, what the changes 
will be. 

The committee is using this method or attempting to find or at- 
tempting to learn what you people want in the way of an agricultural 
program. We are going to try to hear eve ry one of you wie wants to 
be heard. Those of you who have contac ted me, either by te lephone, 
I person, or by letter, I have told you that if we did not have time to 
hear a full oral statement from you, that you would be granted the 
privilege of extending your rem: arks in the printed record, 

Let me say again that I want to personally, and I am speaking for 
the people in this section, express my appreciation to you members 
of the committee from all over the country for coming to Valdosta, 
and I want to introduce each of you individu: lly et you will know 
who these peop yle are. 

The first one whose name I shall call for you is, of course, the chair- 
man from the State of Kansas, a man who is respected as much I think 
as any Member of the Congress, regardless of party affiliation, the 
Hon. Clifford R. Hope. The next one is from the State of lowa 
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where they claim they grow pretty good corn. His name is Charles 
B. Hoeven, and without my saying so for the benefit of the members 
of the committee, but for your benefit, he is a very highly respected 
Member of the Congress coming from the Midwest. 

In the interest of time I am not going to tell you all the nice things 
about these people. During the day you will find that they are fine 
folks. I am just going to call their names because we want to hear 
you. The next one is Ernest Bramblett from California: Paul Dague, 
from Pennsylvania; Page Belcher, from Oklahoma; Clifford G. Me- 
Intvre, from the State of Maine; William R. Williams, from the State 
of New York; Robert D. Harrison, from the State of Nebraska; 
those whom I have already introduced are Republicans, and then to 
my left, the Democrats: George Grant from Alabama; E. C., better 
known as “Took” Gathings, from Arkansas. He had to leave, ’m 
sorry. I thought he was here. John McMillan, from our neighbor 
State of South Carolina; Thomas Abernethy, from Mississippi; Paul 
Jones, from Missouri; Syd Herlong, from Florida. 

Now, the other two distinguished-looking gentlemen sitting at the 
far end of the table are not members of the committee, but they are 
distinguished Members of the House of Representatives, both of them 
neighbors of ours here; our neighbor from immediately south, Billy 
Mathews from Florida, and the next one most of you know, J. L. 
Pilcher, from our neighboring Georgia district to the left. 

I believe these are all Members of Congress here. I would like to 
invite the Honorable Hugh Peterson, an ex-Member from the First 
District, to come and sit on the stage with us, if you will, Hugh. 
Stand up so everyone can see you. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. Let me sit back here with my crowd. 

Congressman Wueeter. Without further ado and in the interest 
of time, I turn the meeting back ovet to our distinguished and able 
chairman, Mr. Hope, from Kansas. 

Chairman Horr. At the time this hearing was arranged the com- 
mittee invited the commissioners of agriculture from each of the four 
States which are represented in this area, which are included in this 
area, to be present, either in person or by a representative. Unfor- 
tunately, this was a poor time to have the commissioners here because 
there is a national meeting of the commissioners of agriculture which 
is taking place at this time and none of the four was able to partici- 
pate in this meeting on that account. However, two of them have 
sent representatives, so the Chair understands, and it is possible that 
others have also. 

We have with us today Mr. Haygood Patterson, representing the 
department of agriculture and industry in the State of Alabama, and 
also Mr. L. S. Wolfe, representing J. Roy Jones, the commissioner 
from South Carolina. 

Now, before we hear from Mr. Patterson and Mr. Jones, the Chair 
would like to inquire if there are present anyone representing the 
departments of agriculture of the States of Florida and Georgia ? 

As Mr. Wheeler advises, Mr. Linder called and stated that it would 
be impossible for him to be here for the reason that I have just given. 
We are sorry, indeed, that that is the situation because this committee 
desires to work with the departments of agriculture in the various 
States. We hold them in very high regard and we would have been 
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happy if the circumstances had been such that the commissioners 
could have been present today. 

We will open our meeting then by hearing from Mr. Patterson, 
representing the Department of Agriculture of the State of Ala- 
bama. Will you come forward, Mr. Patterson ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HAYGOOD PATTERSON, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY, STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am not here to discuss the agricultural problems of Alabama. I am 
simply here to observe. Mr. Walter Randolph, president of the Farm 
Sureau Federation of Alabama, is here, or will be here, in that 
capacity. 

Simply let me say that we are delighted that you are here today to 
see the progress that this section of America is making in agriculture. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you. I am happy to say on the part of the 
members of the committee that we have been very much interested and 
gratified and pleased to note the splendid progress that is being made 
in agriculture in this part of the Nation, one of the great agricultural 
sections of the Nation. Of course, agriculture has progressed greatly 
in this part of the Nation, agriculture is a growing dynamic industry, 
and nowhere has there been greater progress and greater advancement 
than here in the South. The members of the committee from other 
parts of the country have had their eyes opened during this trip that 
we have taken down here. 

The next witness I am going to call then will be Mr. L. S. Wolfe, 
representing Mr. J. Roy Jones, the commissioner of agriculture of the 
State of South Carolina. 


STATEMENT OF L. S. WOLFE, STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, SOUTH CAROLINA, AND J. ROY JONES, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Woure. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and ladies 
and gentlemen, as the chairman stated, I am representing the State 
department of agriculture in South Carolina, and Commissioner J. 
Roy Jones in particular. I have brought statements from the presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Farm Bureau, Mr. E. H. Agnew, and from 
Mr. C. P. Key, farmer and master, South Carolina State Grange, 
State of South Carolina. Copies of each of these statements, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Jones’ statement, are being distributed to members of the 
committee, and with your indulgence I will read the statement pre- 
pared by Commissioner Jones, to be submitted to this committee. 


I realize that ours is a big country, with diverse interests and with conditions 
varying Widely in the far-flung areas of the United States. 

With this in mind I will not attempt to suggest a farm program or policy for 
the Nation as a whole but will confine my suggestions to the problems as they 
affect farmers in South Carolina and the southern section in general. 

Cotton is the principal source of income of the majority of South Carolina 
farmers. Usually a good cotton crop made and sold at a profitable price is the 
difference between success and failure of the farmers’ year. 

It is true a diversified agriculture has somewhat lessened the hazards of 
farming, but some problems and hazards are present with any crop produced 
under the present system of commercial agriculture. Gone is the period when 
agriculture was based on producing food and needs for the farm family and a 
little surplus to sell to those engaged in trade, commerce, and industry. 
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Farmers need money for taxes, for farm expenses, for services and supplies 
they once needed only in limited amount or provided for themselves, These come 
high—with guaranteed minimum wages, tariffs, and other protection given those 
other than farmers, 

Free trade in agriculture may be the American ideal—but impossible in a 
world where other groups labor under a controlled economy 

This, with added hazards of weather, insects, and diseases make it practically 
mpossible for even the more efficient farmers to maintain a proper standard of 
living for their families, 

enough of this—you are already familiar with the facts 

What is the solution? I don’t know the full answer, but will make the 
following comments: 

The Association of Southern Commissioners of Agriculture has for many years 
advocated a two-price system, Farmers vary greatly in their suggestions, how 
ever, large numbers of cotton farmers say they favor a two-price system based 
on either a 100-percent parity price or an average cost of production plus a fair 
profit for cotton to be domestically consumed, and, the world price for that part 
of the crop in excess of domestic needs Domestic needs should include that 
part of the crop to be used in the United States and a safe carryover to provide 
a stockpile large enough to offset a short crop or to provide cotton if there be 
national emergency 

This plan should be financed with funds derived from tariffs or perhaps 
through some form of processing tax that may be levied under the Constitution 
of the United States 

Such a plan will not carry production controls, will assure adequate supplies 
of cotton, and may recapture some of the lost world markets 

The plan would be to make it unlawful for anyone to purchase farm com 
modities (cotton) for less than 100 percent parity. The proponents of this plan 





declare: “Since Congress and the President were able to provide a minimum 
wage for labor without a subsidy from the taxpayers’ money it should not be 
any more difficult for Congress to see that the farmer gets a fair price for his 
crops, which is his labor, without giving the farmer a subsidy out of the taxpayers’ 
money.” 

A domestic allotment plan may possibly be extended to other crops. Probably 
a domestic allotment plan will also be self-financing if all processors of basie 
farm crops will buy their supplies at world market prices and the finished 
product, at first sale from the processor—if for sale in the domestic market 
will have a processing or sales tax added to the invoice. The amount of this 
tax to be what the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary to create funds 
sufficient to make adjustment payments to farmers. These payments would 
represent the amount added to the world market price to bring it to the an 
nounced parity price on the portion allotted for domestic consumption. 

If a farmer produces more than his domestic allotment portion, he may either 
sell on the world market, or he may store his crop, plant less another year and 
apply on his next year’s allotment. 

To eliminate other risks, crop insurance worked out on an actuary basis 
should be available to the farmer. This insurance plan should be self-supporting 

This, gentlemen, is as far as I care to go today. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Horr. We thank vou very much, Mr. Wolfe, and the 
statements which you have submitted from the South Carolina Farm 
Bureau of Federation and from Mr. Key, farmer and master, South 
Carolina State Grange, will be made a part of the record at this 
point. Thank you very much for your statement and for the state- 
ments which you have submitted from these great farm organizations. 

(The statements referred to above are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation has a current membership of 
more than 20,500 farm families. In the 41 counties comprising this federation 
policy development meetings are being held. The result of these meetings will 
be expressed in annual resolutions to be formally adopted on November 17, 1953 
Therefore. this statement is subject to revision after November 17; but 1 


major revision is now anticipated 
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F brevit this statement consists of short replies to questions listed in 
dvance release on Congress To Look at Southern Agriculture for use no earlier 
than Thursday, August 27, 1953, in hich Chairman Hope indicated 10 ques 
ous of the kind that he would like farmers to answer: 


1. There is no way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of the parity 
price without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, and marketing 











que S 
South Carolina producers of tobacco, cotton, wheat, and peanuts believe that 
creage allotments and marketing quotas are the best way to adjust production 
so as to have abundant production and 90 percent support price without en 
liling excessive stment of public funds in surpluses, They are not averse 
) ive allotments and marketing quotas so long as farmers vote quotas on 
thems¢ es 

¥. Flexible support prices would tend to adjust production and require less 
controls; but would not do a satisfactory job of either insofar as our major 
eash ps of cotton and tobacco are coucerned. <A plain flexible support price 
progra vould practically guarantee overproduction, lo prices and lower 
neon 

Insofar as these crops are concerned, the present law (Agricultural Adjust- 
nent Act « 38, as amended) is essentially a 90 percent of parity support 
price prog law. Under its provisions, growers are permitted or guaranteed 
an opportunity to adjust production prior to application of the variable scale 


of support prices. The flexible provisions apply only after efforts to make the 
adjustment have failed. Our farmers heartily subscribe to these provisions. 
They do not want nor expect continued 90 percent support prices so long as pro- 
duction ren iins entirely subject to no restriction. 

In our opinion, the Agricultural Act of 1949 should be permitted to operate 
before it is discarded for something else that is also untried. 

3. A two-price system on wheat and cotton appears theoretically sound. It 


sees to hold one advantage in that the part of the crop consumed domestically 
voud be supported at 100 percent of parity: but it holds at least 2 distinct 
disad tages. One is the ever-present hazard of the law of supply and de- 
mand—when a little surplus in any farm commodity usually brings prices quite 
disproportionately lower. The other is the likely heavy investment of public 
funds either by way of direct subsidy payments or by way of cost of adminis 
tering a complex and bewildering program. Our farmers are not yet sold on 
the idea of a twe 


-price system, 
t. We do not believe that support price programs on perishable commodities 
are practicable nor usually workable In our opinion, the dairy industry is 
making a fine approach to solution of their major problem, quality production 
and advertising, 
>. We are comparatively new in the quantity production of beef cattle; but 
ve do not see how a support price program on live cattle could be made to work 
! g lexity of all the factors in 


without entaili undue expense due to the comp! 
olved. We believe that a program of quality production and advertising would 


be preferable here also 

6. Particularly with our cotton and tobacco, the export problem is a major 
one Operation of the present program being instituted seems to hold much 
promis trade not aid. This program, if reasonably successful, coupled with 


program of allotments and quotas, when necessary, should be given 
Some time to prove or disprove itself 
7. The soil-conservation problem is both complex and constant. The overall 
prog till now has not been nearly fully successful, although quite beneficial 
mn the whole 


foo many farms have been planned on which the plans have not been carried 


it foo any ACP payments have been made for practices done primarily to 
ea the payment rather than primarily to conserve and improve the soil. The 
| g r to a system of payments only for more permanent-type and longer- 
ictices in which farmers must invest more of the initial cost promises 

ent 
( rnment-insured loans by banks and other private lending agencies at 


to 10 years would speed up con 
1an speed, perhaps, is the fact that it would 
kely re lt in putting the work on a more businesslike basis and encourage 
pletion of the program according to sound plan. 
Full reservoirs are no good for flood control. Empty ones are no good for 
power production. An honest appraisal of each individual project and a com- 


rea ble rates of interest and running up 
th 


1 
vation work. More important tl 
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bination of upper-valley soil conservation and flood control coupled with use 
big dam if actually needed for the expressed purpose would do much to 
accomplish desired results. 

8. Our farmers think that Federal all-crop insurance is not yet practical 
Their experience with crop insurance on cotton has been wholly unsatisfactory. 
If put on a sound actuarial basis and widely used, it would be sound and good 
Otherwise, it is certainly destined to failure Like support-price progral 
crop insurance must not entail too heavy investment of public funds if it is 
survive, if it ought to survive. 


OL a 


} 





% For the established farmer with demonstrated ability to produce and man 
age and normally to repay, there is ample credit available. For the y« y ma 
with not much to start with, present requirements for bigh capitalization d 


operation make it very difficult to get going. On any basis other than ownership 
or partnership, employment off the farm offers more inducements. 

It is not so much the lack of sources of credit as it is the inability and un 
Willingness of farmers, particularly young farmers, to go so heavily in debt to 
begin farming when wages are high off the farm and no financial obligation 
is required. The history and the outlook of farming as a vocation do not attract 
enough of the kind of young people with ability to succeed Unless they be 


iNing to take a chance, they are not apt to succeed. Too much easy credit would 


aggravate the surplus problem and likely discourage most those it was intended 
to help. 

10. By all means, research should be expanded—all the way from production 
on through transportation, processing, distribution, merchandising, and utiliza 
tion. Research in marketing is a must if there is to be any reasonable hope for 
farmers to obtain any reater share of the consumers’ dollar and a fairer 
share of the national income. One of the major producer and consumer prob 
lems is the elimination of part of the wide spread currently existing between 
prices that farmers get for farm products and the prices that consumers pay for 
them. 

Mr. Hope said that he would like farmers to give the committee their answers 
to questions like these: 

1. Is there a way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of the parity 
prices without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, and marketing 
quotas? 

2. Would a flexible price-support program, ranging between 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, adjust production and require less controls over the operations of 
farmers? Or do farmers prefer rigid supports at 90 percent even if a lower 
level would mean less controls? 

3. Or would producers of such storable commodities as wheat and cotton prefer 
to try a two-price system that would avoid restrictions on production? Under 
such a system, that part of the crop consumed in this country would get support 
prices based on parity and the exported part would go at the lower world prices. 

4. Of the perishable farm commodities, only dairy products now are subject 
to mandatory price supports. In view of the difficulties of stabilizing supplies 
of perishable products such as fruits, vegetables, and animal products, should 
the Government attempt any other price-stabilization program in this field? How 
can the program for the dairy industry be improved? 

5. What are cattlemen’s ideas for long-range stabilization of prices for the 
livestock industry? 

6. A large factor in the decline of farm prices has been the falling off of export 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other products. Major adjustments must be made 
in the production of several important crops unless export markets are expanded 
What changes, if any, should be made in our foreign-trade programs? 

7. Congress is intensely intereste: in soil conservation and flood prevention 


\" 


The need for better integration of all soil- and water-conservation activities is 
generally recognized What is the best approach to this problem? What part 
should Government payments for conservation practices play Would Govern 


ment-insured loans by banks and other private lending agencies, at reasonable 
interest and running up to 10 years, speed up conservation work? 

8. What do farmers think of Federal all-risk crop insurance, now operating 
on an experimental basis in about 1,000 counties? Are they willing to pay for 
this insurance, and do they want this program expanded ? 

9. Do farmers have adequate sources of credit on satisfactory terms? 

10. Should we encourage more research to find new uses for farm products‘ 
How much would expanded marketing research help in bringing about better 
prices‘ 
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STA or ©. P. Key, FARMER AND MAStTer, SouTH CaroLina STATE GRANGE 


As operator of a general farm of some 1,750 acres on which small grains, corn, 
tte bee cattle, and hogs are produced for market, and master of South 
Carolina State Grange comprising 72 local units with a total farm membership 
over 5,000, I wish to call your attention to the basic needs of our agriculture 
1. The Government should maintain a fair relationship between farm prices 


and farm costs lo assure this, a support price of not less than 90 percent of 
parity essential Only a brief examination of farm prices in relation to 
financial conditions of farm people shows 

(+ When farm prices are at 9%) percent of parity, or above, farmers 


have enjoyed moderate prosperity 

h) When parity drops to SO percent farmers are pinched sharply ; 

c) When prices drop below SO percent of parity widespread distress is 
on all agriculture. 

2. To maintain such a program farmers are willing to adjust production by 
icreage allotments and marketing quotas on all storable crops, coupled with a 
loan program to enable orderly marketing 

3. Farmers fear many changes in present program would confuse and further 
Gepre prices, even though the program is not perfect. 

1. More stability should be put into the entire agriculture program in order 
that farmers be able to plan ahead and secure financial aid when needed. A 
year to year program breeds fear and inefficiency. 

5. Nonstorable crops should be reviewed in the light of past experience and 
attempt made to develop a workable solution in order to avoid a disaster price 
S late! 

6. An expanded and intensified research program of marketing—both domestic 


and foreign—coupled with new uses, better production methods, et cetera, given 


to farmers in a simple, practical, and workable manner. 
7. There can be no standardized for a for all commodities, since each com- 
modity presents clifferent problems 


S. Conservation of soil, water, timber, and wildlife is essential. Any perma- 
nent and long-term improvement programs, approved by competent technicians, 
either on individual farms or a group of farms, should be eligible for financial 
help and grants-in-aid, over a reasonable amortization period. 

% Permanent agricultural improvements meeting reasonable standards and 
practices should be encouraged by conservation payments to farmers 

10. Better sources of credit should be available to young farmers of good 
eputation and agricultural qualifications 

Chairman Horr. The next witness on the list is Mr. R. L. Price, of 
ay kKSON County, Fla. Will you cole forward, Mr. Price? 


Congressman Wrereiter. Ladies and gentlemen, the gentleman who 
just came and took his seat second from my left is Mr. Gathings of 


STATEMENT OF R. L. PRICE, JACKSON COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. Prick. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
G ntlemen, I came representing the businessmen and the farmers of 
Jackson County of Florida. We called a meeting last Saturday night, 
alled all our farmers and businessmen in, had a free-for-all dis- 
cussion, and these are the recommendations that I am going to pre- 
ent, the things that they said that represented them in their farming 
program. 

I start first with the thing closest to our heart, and that is price 
support. We, the farmers and businessmen of Jackson County, Fla., 


recognize the basic fact that the income farmers receive from thi sale 
of their prod ets affected by the amount they sell and the price they 
receive, ‘I hrough our years of experience we have found that parity 
prices paid for the basie farm commodit es, and acreage allotments and 


iotas Go h ind 1] hand. 
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Therefore, we prefer to operate our farms under a prote eted mar 
keting agreement with the minimum 90 percent of parity rather than 
under a flexible sliding-scale, price support program, which in reality 
elves no definite assurance what we mi oht receive for our produce at 
the market place. 


PrWO-PRICE SYSTEM 


We recognize too that the maintenance of a high level of agricul 
tural exports is essential to continued prosperity for American agri 
culture, and our retarded economy, but we farmers cannot believe 
that such two-price commodities such as cotton and wheat should be 
imposed in order to relax restrictions to production, even though that 
part of these crops which are consumed in your country would be 
using that support price, and the rest wind export at a lowe) 
worl | em 

We believe that farmers under this two-price system would be sub 
jected to a dangerous financial burden, if they were permitted to ex 
pand their acreage and therefore produce the larger supply to be 
sold at a commercial price in an effort to safeguard and stimulate 
our falling export business. However, we fully believe that trade, 
not aid, has become a necessity in dealing with foreign nations. 


PERISHABLE FARM PRODUCTS 


In view of the fact that perishable farm crops offer delicate and 
comp lex problems, we have no definite recommendations to make 
with reference to mand: atory support for these c rops, but we certan ly 
encourage our agricultural officials to continue their study of this 
group of crops 


BEEF CATTLE 


We strongly insist that investigation be made immediately of the 
high retail price, meat price, being paid by the housewife in com- 
parison to the low cattle prices throughout our country. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


We recommend that our Government double and redouble its efforts 
to help local farmers protect and improve their best God-given asset, 
the soil, and its natural resources. We believe that the soil-conserva- 
tion-district program is a practical and time-tested pattern, well- 
established and administered by local farmers. It should get the 
desired results if it is properly aided and encouragement is provided. 
Our farmers need continued aid through agricultural-conservation 
payments, and we urge that this type of conservation be continued. 


CROP INSURANCE 


We have not gained the working knowledge of the Federal all- 
risk crop insurance now being tried on an experimental basis in ap- 
proximately 1,000 counties, but we recommend its continued trial until 
its merits be better recognized. 
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FARM CREDIT 


The high cost of tractors, combines, and other farm equipment and 
farm supplies has increased to a point where farming is an expensive 
venture. Many of our farmers are in need of a type of credit that 
is not available to them locally. We need some type of longtime 
credit that will advance money to be used as capital investments to 
help farmers in a conservative longtime farm program. 


RESEARCH 


Farmers owe their present position and efficient production in a 
large measure to the many beneficial results which have been obtained 
through research, experimentation, and education. We recommend 
an increased appropriation for agricultural research. Such action 
will be a worthy contribution to farmers and to the welfare of the 
public generally. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Horr. We thank you very much, Mr. Price, for your 
very carefully prepared statement and for what you have done in 
getting the farmers and businessmen of Jackson County together so 
that we might have this fine expression of their views. 

Now, the next witness on our list is Mr. E. C. Mathews, of Colum- 
bia, S. C. I understand Mr. Mathews would like to appear up here 
in front, and I think perhaps Mr. McMillan would lke to present 
him to the group. 

Congressman McMiiian. Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, and the audience, I would like to state that Mr. Mathews made 
a request for me to arrange for him to be heard before the full com- 
mittee in Washington during the session of Congress. At that time 
we were extreme sly busy trying to prepare legisla ation to be acted on 
before Congress adjour ned, so I suggested that he appear before the 
full committee here in Georgia. 

Mr. Mathews has a new discovery on how to destroy boll weevil, 
and he wanted to exhibit it to the committee and the audience. 

Chairman Horr. We will be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. MATHEWS, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Mr. Maruews. Mr. Hope, fellow members of the committee, I have 
been wanting to appear before you for quite a while to show you 
something that will really cure boll weevil and save the farmers 
money. 

I have had an uphill climb with this proposition. In fact, I have 
worked on it for 16 years before I put a gallon of it on the market. 
Every man that has ever used it continues to use it, and I want to 
make a demonstration to you all to show you the effectiveness of it. 

The material is not harmful to humans or livestock. It is good for 
cotton. It will kill any insect on cotton, vegetables, corn, and some 
people spray livestock with it. 

(Mr. Mathews demonstrated his product by taking live boll weevils 
out of a sealed glass bottle and putting them on cotton which had been 
dipped in his product. ) 
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Mr. Matrnews. When they start to crawl through it, I want you to 
watch the feature of this stuff, when they start to crawl through it, 
they back off from it. It kills them instantly. 

You can take those pictures and look at them to show you how the 
stuff chewed them up. 

Now, the Department of Agriculture in Washington will not let me 
use the word “boll weevil” on the label. They say that it will not 
kill them. Well, seeing is believing, and anything that will kill them 
before your eyes, you can get some of them in the field. 

Chairman Horr. How would you use that on a field of cotton ? 

Mr. Maruews. We use that with a tractor sprayer on the job, and 
it does not take 30 minutes to kill them 

If there is any way in the world the Extension Service would give 
any cooperation, which they will not, they claim they do not have 
the money to carry on the experiments with, and they will not take it 
and follow directions. Why, I do not know. I would like for some- 
body else to answer that. 

Chairman Horr. Have you had any tried in your own field ? 

Mr. Maruews. It has been tried for 7 years. Gentlemen, when you 
put this stuff on the cotton, it is very deadly. When you put this stuff 
on cotton, it will dry in the daytime. The dew on it next morning 
revives it. It is just as effective, and it will last from 12 to 14 days. 

Chairman Hope. Is it very expensive ? 

Mr. Maruews. It costs about $12 an acre a season, for a whole season, 
but the increase in seed alone will more than pay for the price of the 
product. 

Chairman Horr. Let me ask you this: If you could make it on a 
larger-scale basis, that would proportionately reduce the price, would 
it not 2 

Mr. Maruews. Definitely so; yes, sir. In fact, the cost when I 
first sold it was $20 an acre, I have it about down to half now. I do 
not do any advertising but once a man uses it, he always uses it. 

Mr. McMittan. Your objection then is that the Department of Agri- 
culture will not let you use the words “boll weevil.” 

Mr. Maruews. They will not let me use the words “boll weevil.” 

Mr. McMintan. What do you have on the label ? 

Mr. Maruews. On the label? 

Mr. McMunan. Yes, what do you put on it? 

Mr. Maruews. I had “boll weevil spray.” They made me change 
it to “spray insecticide.” You cannot look at a label and say, “Yes, 
that stuff in there will kill a boll weevil.” Well, when you see it with 
your own eyes, what are you going to do? I am demonstrating here 
today that it will kill boll weevils. 

Chairman Horr. We thank you very much, Mr. Mathews, for this 
very interesting demonstration. ‘The committee will give considera- 
tion to the facts which you have presented. 

An extra witness on our list is Judge Harley Langdale, president of 
the American Turpentine Farmers Association, whom we will hear 
at this time, and as Mr. Wheeler said a short time ago, we will give 
Judge Langdale some of the time that would have been consumed by 
the commissioner of agriculture from Georgia had he been able to 
be present. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Judge 
Langdale. 
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STATEMENT OF JUDGE HARLEY LANGDALE, PRESIDENT, THE 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION CO-OP, VAL- 
DOSTA, GA. 


Judge Lanepate. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I certainly appreciate the fact that you members of the committee 
re Making this tour. and espe ally coming to Valdosta. 

Now, we are interested here in a crop that is not familiar to a large 

etion of the country. In other words the production is limited in 

is Very important. It has been said that the first 
export cargo that left the United States had naval-stores products in 
them. In other words, it is not a new industry. It has been an 
industry ever since this country was discovered. 

| represent the association, or cooperative association. We organ- 
ized in 1936. We have now approximately 4,500 members. Every 
producer of gum naval stores is eligible on the payment of a fee of $1, 
which ineludes the Journal. The only source of income that the 
issociation has is from the dues of its members and royalties for 
packaging turpentine in our copy} lighted bottle. 

1 think the trend is now that the Agriculture Department wants 
farmers to do something about their problems. We started as late as 
1939 with that in mind, and we have advertised our product. We 
always work with the 4-H Clubs throughout the United States, and 
the FFA’s, and other groups, and land-grant colleges. In other 
words, we have cooperated with them in contests, and encouraged them, 
and from an educational standpoint to educate them on the value of 
our product. 

We also, in conservation of a woods practice. the result has been 
that we have more timber available for other purposes of the turpen- 
tine belt than any other section of the country. 

lor many years we have sponsored a naval stores conservation pro- 
vram. We also cooperate in research, and for many years, while we 
are not a basic commodity as defined by law, nevertheless we are an 
agricultural commodity and we have been getting loans from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation {ol price support progranis for a 
umber of years. 

We also publish a monthly trade journal. 

Po show you, although we are a small industry compared with 
-ome of the other industries, we have spent ourselves a million and a 
half dollars since 1939 in promoting the sale of our product. In 1939 
only 5 percent of our crop was sold in containers. In 1952, 80 percent 
of the crop, or 95 percent of the crop that was consumed in this coun- 
try. Was distributed in small containers. 

We should have a bottle on the stage there. We won the national 
award in having an attractive container for turpentine. There is no 
question but that we can produce as much gum turpentine in this 
country, if it is properly advertised and marketed, as we can dispose of. 

As I mentioned before, we work with the 4—H Clubs and the Future 
Farmers and the trade schools and colleges and universities. We also 
participate in gum and naval stores camps and conservation programs, 
We also work in conjunction with the United States Forest Service, 
with the Bureau of Agriculture and industrial chemistry, and col 


leves and universities. 
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Now, gum naval stores as I] — you at the outset, probably you 
people are not famili: ar with it, but the area that produces ovum naval 
stores is very limited. That map there shows you the States. Only 
slash and long leaf pine produce gum naval stores, and the States 
as you will note are North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Those are the States, and that map shows 
the production. 

The number of producers in 1952 was 7,540; total production was 
613,000 drums of rosin of 517 pounds each, and 217,000 barrels of tur 
pentine of 50 gallons each. 

Production by ownership, 89 percent or 6,530 producers each worked 
less than 10,000 trees. In other words our industry is composed prin 
cipally of small farmers. That accounts for 40 percent of the gum. 
Kleven percent, or S10 producers each worked less than 10,000 trees, 
and accounts for 60 percent of the gum. 

In ordinary terms 10,000 trees is considered a crop, and 60 percent 
and 810 producers worked less than 10,000 trees. Eighty-five percent 
of producers worked fee simple timber. That is, they owned the land 
and the timber outright. Fifteen percent worked trees that they 
leased from other landowners. 

The value of this crop is infinitesimal compared with some of the 
other crops. Last year, 1952, the value of our crop was $30,654,867. 
In an average from 1947 to 1953, it was $36,378,000. However, a few 
years ago the value of our crop amounted to $60 million. In 1952 
we had 24,000 actual workers in the production of gum naval stores. 
Ninety-five percent of the workers have families averaging five each. 
In other words, the workers in turpentine are rather prolific. ‘Total 
people entirely or partially dependent on the crop numbers 115.200, 

It is the chief income in the region of gum naval stores of the re- 
gion. In other words, where the largest naval stores production is, 
that is one of the chief economies, and has been so for the last cen- 
tury. Therefore, while it is not important in some sections, it is very 
important to a large part of the Southeast in the States that I have 
just mentioned. 

Gum naval stores products—in other words, you get crude oleo 
resin from the trees and that is distilled and made into turpentine 
rosin. The chief uses of rosin are, paper size, protective coatings, 
synthetic resins for paint, varnish, lacquers, camouflage material, and 

forth. It is also used for plastics, adhesives, printing ink, linol- 
eums, and waterproofing agent. 

At the outbreak of World War IT, we had 1,340,000 barrels of this 
rosin on hand, and before the war was over it was all gone. We had 
almost a repetition when the Korean war started, and it was all sold 
down to 200,000, and they kept that as a stockpile. In other words, it 
would all have been sold. all the rosin would have been sold and gone 
into consumer channels had it not been that the Department con 
ceived the idea that it would be desirable to have a stockpile of 200,000 
drums of rosin. 

Gum turpentine is a solvent, terpine chemicals, synthetic camphor, 
insecticides, synthetic rubber. Also they now have some proposed 
uses as jet aircraft engine lubricants, and hydraulic fluids. 

Turpentine industry is not much of a problem if we will continue 
to do what we shoul | do. Isa y; in) that bottle, we have gotten it in 
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The markets of rosin—domestic and foreien ; The ( hief ( ompetitors 
are wood naval stores. I am talking to vou about gum naval stores. 
Gum 1 aval stores are made from the liv ing Pp he tree. We have a com- 

ve product that made by distillation process out of stumps 
wood, but we are talking pl neipally about the gum industry. 

in 1908 we made 1.998400 drums of rosin. In 1937 to 1942 we 

total gum and wood of 2.052.754 drums. In other words in 

here was no wood rosin. All this was developed later. For 

prior to that time the only rosin and turpentine that was 
produced in this country and the world was ovum, but of course 

ood came along and got much more important as far as pro- 

dgduction. 

Quy trouble ~ that we have aly ays had an export on rosin. B ‘fore 
World War I we exported 6 percent of our rosin. Between the 2 World 
Wars, 50 percent was exported. In 1940 and 1946, only 93 percent was 
exported. In 1946 to 1949, 27 percent, and 1949 to 1952, 51 percent. 
indications are our crop ended on April 1, but it looks like this year 
it will be much lower than it has been at all. 

Gum competition is wood and sulfate turpentine. Gum sells nor- 
mally 10 to 12 cents per gallon higher than wood turpentine. In 1908 
we made 750,000 barrels of turpentine. In 1953 we made 217,360 


barrels. 
Exports, all kinds, in 1933 to 1939. we exported 38.6 percent. In 


1940 to 1945 we exported 15.5 percent. In 1946 to 1950, we exported 
18.45 percent, and 1950 to 1952, 15.3 percent. 

I think the greatest need of our industry as well as some of the 
others of the commodities, is a better balance of trade with foreign 
countries. I do not know whether it is the two price system or W hat, 
but there is some foreign production in limited amounts. France 
is a producer and Portugal and Russia are producing some now. 
Mexico produces a limited amount, but all indications are, all the in- 
formation that we have, is that their production is on a decline. The 
only thing that we have here is that we need to export more of our 
product, in other words, the loss of our exports for all the stock now 
that Commodity Credit Corporation has. 

According to the last report of the BAE on August 1, 1953, turpen- 
tine, that was commercial, 17.264 barrels of rosin, CCC’s 1953 loan 
producer accounts, turpentine, 17,005 barrels, rosin, 73.929 drums. 

We have a very fine history as far as our loan program with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I believe we have one that equals, if 
not exceeds, the performance of any other of the agricultural com- 
modities. We have total quantities pledged from 1934 to 1951 of 
$115,446,923 for turpentine and rosin: 

Total stocks redeemed by producers and sold from 1934 to 1952, 
gum turpentine of which we sold 1,131,506 barrels of 50 gallons each, 
and rosin, 3.557.773 drums of 517 pounds each, a total of those stocks 
of S88.706.948. 

The present gum naval stores stocks acquired as a reserve for 1948 
and 1952, gum turpentine, $1,455,737 is the market value; gum rosin, 


602,435 drums, market value $25,284,238. 
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In other words with all that performance under the present setup, 
taking into consideration all stocks on hand, it only shows a book 
loss of $1,359,396, which the interest would take care of. In other 
words, since 1934 our programs, all of our loan programs, have not 
resulted in any monetary loss. 

Gum naval stores has declined from 8 to 20 percent each year since 
1949. Now, you know a good many of the other agricultural crops 
where you can employ machinery without quotas. We have had no 
quota, but with a 90 percent of loan we have had since 1949, and with 
no quotas, our production has continued to decline. It is a hand- 
labor proposition. It is a pure labor proposition, and for that reason 
our producers have reduced their production. 

In 1949 we made 323,010 barrels of turpentine. In 1949 we produced 
924,900 drums of gum rosin. In other words, the records show here 
that since 1949 with a 90-percent loan with no quotas gum naval 
stores production in the country has declined 42 percent. 

The 1953 production of gum naval stores is estimated at 20 to 22 
percent below 1952. 

Even with CCC loans to support the basis of 90 percent of parity, 
1953 gum-turpentine consumption is estimated at 200,000 barrels. In 
1943, gum-rosin consumption at 500,000 drums. 

The reports indicate that low European production of 1953 and 
the domestic demand appears good. In other words it looks from 
our whole picture that when this year is out, we are not going to 
increase in any sizable amount our products. 

The future outlook of gum naval stores, the timber resources are 
adequate, because we can turpentine the trees—in other words we call 
it a dual-purpose tree. It is like milking a Shorthorn. You can 
still milk it and still have the tree. You have the turpentine and 
the tree is just as valuable except for probably the scarred side portion 
for any other use such as lumber, poles, crossties, or pulpwood. 

The lower gum prices will make increasing volume of turpentine 
available for other uses for naval stores. It is very expensive now 
because you have to attach a tree to this timber, and it is expensive 
even for the fee simple owner who owns his own timber. It is ex- 
pensive for the cups. Therefore, the pro lucer has to have assur- 
ance of his return or he will not be interested in his production. 

Our main problem in production of gum naval stores is labor. 
You know it 1s a hand-labor proposition, as I said before; 55 to 60 
percent of production costs is labor. There has been a steady increase 
in labor costs since 1942, also in equipment costs. Competition is 
increasing for other types of forest labor. 

The situation is this: That back in the old days there was a vehicle 
for carrying rosin and turpentine during the nonproducing season. 
We produced 70 to 75 percent of our crop in 4 months—June, July, 
August,and September. Formerly we had dealers who carried stocks, 
but now we do not have any eee to carry any stocks and it is 
absolutely therefore necessary to have a Commodity Credit loan to 
take care of that situation, in omit to have any semblance of order 
in marketing. 

Our labor is available only when wages are paid on comparable 
work with other industries, material and equipment—that is trucks, 
nails, and all that stuff, has gone up and therefore repairs and main- 
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tenance. Houses and everything has gone up, so therefore that in- 
creases the burden of the producer. 

Financing—at one time there was a specialized banking system 
that probably served right well. I remember when we organized the 
association in 1936 our producers owed priv: ate bankers over $12 
million. However, most of these people in the last few years have 
gone out of business. Therefore, the financing for gum naval stores 
is much more difficult now. 

In other words it is not like the ordinary crop, you plant your 
wheat and gather it in 6 months, and your corn is 6 aihe, but the 
naval stores, you plant your crop and it takes a 4-year or 5-year period. 
In _— words. you install your face on the tree and work it for 4 or 
5 years. Therefore it is a more difficult proposition of financing 
Se most any other crops. 

Since the cost of labor is 52 percent and the other things I mentioned, 
I do not see how the naval stores industry, the gum naval stores 
industry, and any of you people who have had any experience with 
labor where your labor is your biggest part of your expense, realize 
the absolute necessity of having a loan financed, and anything less 
of course than a 90 percent would be disastrous. 

The value of agricultural price-support program, there is no ques- 
tion of what it has meant to our industry. Ours is a seasonal crop, 
and the expenses go along. They have to have some kind of a pro- 
gram in order that we may compete with other business. 

It might be interesting to note that in the last 5 years the Govern- 
ment has spent $2,857,000 on agriculture, and $4,430,000 for business. 
See Darrow letter of September 5, 1953. 

In other words, you hear a lot of complaints about some of the 
costs of these agricultural programs, but if you will get the record 
you will see that agriculture has been getting much less as a whole 
than business. 

The thing that we are proud of is that on all these programs, hav- 
ing these programs all these years, we have not had any loss to the 
Government. It is not a perishable commodity. In fact the need 
was great for rosin in the last war, and in South Carolina over here 
they dug up some rosin that was dumped in the river during the 
Civil War, and it was just as good when they retrieved it as it was 
when it was put up years ago. In other words, we do not have a 
perishable commodity. We store it in metal drums and the rosin is 
just like good liquor—the longer you keep it, the better it gets. 

The present stocks are not excessive, as I told you some time ago. 
When World War IT began, we had 1,300,000 barrels. We now have 
only 602,435 drums of rosin and 43,616 barrels of turpentine for all 
these years. It is out of balance, and it is such a potential product 
there that can be in need, not only for domestic and peacetime economy, 
but it has been said during the war that a ship could not sail and a gun 
could not shoot unless we had some, and a plane could not fly, unless 
we had some gum naval stores. 

I am not trying to create the impression that we are trying to pre- 
pare for a war at all, because I do not want us to have any war, but I 
am just telling you that in any emergency that is one of the first prod- 
ucts that they look to, is naval stores products. 

Our people, I think, from performance, have done better than most 
any other agricultural group, if I do say so. You know you are pro- 
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ducing too much wheat and too much corn and a lot of other things, 
but we have continuously here 42 percent in a period here since 1949 
with a 90 percent loan, have reduced our production 42 percent. 

Gum rosin, gum turpentine, always bring a little better price and 
it isimportant. Our foreign people ordinarily much prefer or do pre- 
fer gum products rather than wood products. There is another thi 
we are talking about, as I say, one of the oldest industries in tl 
country -the wood | peop le are our chief competitors who make sheds 
product by the destructive method by the stumps. Their future sup- 
ply of raw material is vanishing. Our second growth of timber will 
hot make any more stumps than you make in naval stores. 

I understand that one of the companies just made an experiment 
with one of the stumps in Douglas-fir, out west, and Ponderosa pine 
out there, spent a million and a half dollars to see whether it would 
be feasible to use the stumps from those trees for naval stores, and 
it has now been abandoned. 

We get these stumps only from these long leaf and slash pine trees. 
The second growth trees we cut down too early now, and they do not 
make stumps. In other words they are already at their peak, and the 
future supply now is bei —_ inished, and it is only a very short time 
when the wood naval stores, by destructive methods, will be out of 
the picture. There will be no more plants built, and as I say, after 
vou get these stumps one time, their supply is exhausted. 

Evidently there is a demand for naval stores, and what I want to 
impress on you committeemen, if I can, is this: That we are growing 
more timber in this second growth. 

This dual purpose tree that I am te ‘ling you about, this long leaf 
and this slash, now what I want you to do is to go along with us here, 
to preserve this industry. 

We are going to reduce more next year, but I want you to keep it 
alive because the time is not far off when we have got to come into 
the picture, the gum people must come into the picture, and produce 
all the naval stores, as our wood competitors will be out of business. 

I appreciate, I know that probably what I have had to say here has 
been most uninteresting to some of you people, but this is just as vital 
as anything I know of to these—to our people. In some of our coun- 
fies gum naval stores is an economy there, and [ think we should 
have a loan here, not to increase it, I would not be asking you here for 
ony encouragement ona product that is perishable, but I say this rosin 
will keep indefinitely, and 12 months from today we may not have a 
barrel. I want to preserve this industry. It has meant much to the 
South. It has meant much to the Southeast. and the only way it can 
he prese rved is to continue along here until we vet over this hump 
when the wood people exhaust their supplies, and we will be back in 
the picture then making principally all the naval stores. 

I thank you very kindly. 

Congressman Gran. Why do you use the word “naval” gum naval 
stores ¢ 

Judge Laneparte. That is a misnomer, but when this country was 
first settled the King’s Navy was then composed of wooden ships, 
and they needed tar and pite ‘+h to seal the seams and so on, and that 
is what its first use was in this country. They would ship it back 
over there, tar and pitch for the Navy, and use it on ships principally, 
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and they got this name “naval stores” at that time, and all these years 
it has still kept the same name, but that was the reason for it. 

Chairman Horr. We thank you very much, Judge Langdale, for 
your statement. It has been very informative to the committee. 
~ Judge Lanepar. One thing if I may, maybe some of you gentlemen 
would like to see a processing plant or a yard of this rosin. We have 
three in Valdosta, and if any committeeman would like to see it we 
would be very happy to show you around. Valdosta has three plants. 
If you would like to go we would be happy to show it to you. 

Chairman Horr. If we have the time I am sure we would. If we 
have the time we will get in touch with you. 

The Chair observes there is one other witness on this list who desires 
to discuss the question of turpentine and rosin. Perhaps we had better 
conclude that subject at this time. The Chair thinks that in view of 
limited time that the subject has been pretty well covered, but we have 
Mr. Brogden, of Jacksonville, Fla., on the list. Are you present, 
Mr. Brogden ? 

Mr. Broapen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Horr. Would you be able to conclude in 5 minutes? 

Mr. Broapren. I could in less than that, sir; about 3 minutes. 

Chairman Horr. That will be fine. I will be very glad to hear 
from you. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. BROGDEN, OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. Brocpen. I jotted down some notes. I will not ramble all 
over the field. 

My name is A. L. Brogden. I live in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
T have had headquarters for many years. I have been connected con- 
tinuously with the gum naval stores farming industry for more than 
10 years, and I speak only with reference to the gum naval stores 
industry. 

Judge Langdale in his discourse referred to gum rosin and wood 
rosin. I believe that gum rosin is an agricultural commodity ; wood 
rosin isnot. It is an industrial commodity. 

I have the very pleasant memory that many years ago Chairman 
Hope invited me to appear before his committee in Charlotte, N. ¢ 
to discuss the affairs of the gum naval stores of farmers. I more 
than appreciated that invitation, which I promptly accepted, feel- 
ing that was a signal honor to have received such an invitation. At 
that time I was allotted 1 hour for my discussions, all of which were 
extemporaneous. Your honorable committee was interested to the 
extent that it did listen to my statements for the full hour, and later 
on in the afternoon of the same day I was further honored by being 
called back for further discussions which took place. 

Many highly intelligent questions were asked by your chairman 
and by members of the committee. My recollection is that at that 
time there were 13 members of your committee present at the hearing 
in Charlotte. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a wonderfully progressive procedure 
that your committee is holding hearings throughout the country to 
develop firsthand information regarding agriculture. I thought 
it was a Brae procedure when your committee put itself to the 
labor and trouble of holding such hearings many years ago, so it 
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is most pleasant to me to be permitted at this time to renew my 
acquaintanceship with your committee. 

The gum naval stores farming industry in all its phases is a com- 
plicated industry indeed, as Judge Langdale has outlined to you. 
I know that you have a tight schedule and I am not going to take 
up your valuable time except to the extent that if I may be permitted 
to do so, I shall make one point. 

Last Saturday night I heard the broadcast by the Honorable Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States. Among the many very 
sensible things that he did say, there is one statement that particularly 
impressed me, in that it was, and I am quite sure my recollection is 
accurate, I quote: 

For so long as Benson is Secretary of Agriculture, there will be no Benson 
plan arrived at in secrecy. There will be plans, but such plans will be arrived 
at only after consideration and discussion with persons connected with and 
who have firsthand knowledge from their own experience relating to the par- 
ticular segment of the particular agricultural commodity involved. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee and members of Con- 
gress, in my humble opinion that was a very important statement on 
the part of the Secretary of Agriculture, and I analyzed it to mean 
that no so-called bureaucrat in the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington or elsewhere will be permitted to arrive at some plan 
in a hush-hush, keep-it-quiet, secret manner. In case any such plan 
is necessarily arrived at, it would have to be in ignorance. 

During the past many years there have been promulgated plans 
that vitally affected the gum naval stores farmers, which plans were 
arrived at in secrecy and forced upon the gum farmers. I do not 
recall that any such plan conceived in secrecy and that was under- 
taken, resulted in benefiting the gum farmers. On the contrary such 
plans resulted in the reverse, just the reverse, in my humble opinion. 
They were really born in ignorance and in lack of knowledge. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much for your courtesy in permitting 
me to say these few words. I appreciate it. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asernetiy. The naval stores now are supporting 90 percent 
of parity? 

Mr. Broapen. Yes, sir; gum naval stores, not wood rosin, not wood 
turpentine. 

Mr. AsernetHy. That was done as a result of a secret meeting? 

Mr. Brogpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you like it? 

Mr. Broapen. I do not like these secret, hush-hush—— 

Mr. AnerNETHY. But you like that? 

Mr. Brogpen. I mean with reference to the management and opera- 
tion. There are many phases to it. You have so many phases, but 
when the loan programs were arranged; no, sir. They were open 
and aboveboard. I’m speaking with reference to over and beyond, 
after they are in operation. I think it is to the best interest, and I 
think Secretary Benson was very wise in having assumed that posi- 
tion. Before you go ahead with some plan, don’t keep it behind the 
door—discuss it with people who are acquainted with that particular 
industry. Every industry has its own peculiarities and differentia- 
tions, and I certainly was impressed greatly by the statement made 
by Secretary Benson. 
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Chairman Horr. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Wueever. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce 
tothe group our latest arrival, Hon. Karl C. King, from Pennsylvania, 
down at the end. 

Chairman Horr. The next witness on the list is Mr. E. W. Norris. 
Will you please come forward, Mr. Norris? We will be glad to hear 
from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF E. W. NORRIS, REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION 
of SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT SUPERVISORS OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Norris. Mr. Chairman, I know you are pushed for time. I 
have a written statement which I will leave and will not read to you. 
It covers my thoughts and the thoughts of our people in our Siate 
on the soil-conservation problem. We have had this chance, some 
chance to express it to you and it is in my statement. I am going 
to leave the statement with you. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture in his 
Blue Book has expressed a desire that the ‘“‘Department’s programs reflect what 
farm people want.” I’m sure this congressional committee is now attempting 
to learn what farm people want. 

I represent the Association of Soil Conservation District Supervisors of Ala- 
bama. We have 60 percent of all our farms in our district under soil conserva- 
tion plans. I am, therefore, rather intimately acquainted with what our farm 
people want and with their sometimes confused and changing wants. 

Again Mr. Benson says: “It is the American way for farmers to make their 
own decisions.” That is as wonderful as if it had come from the mouth of Patrick 
Heury himself. For the farmer wants freedom and will not be content with plans 
instead of freedom. He even wants freedom to make errors—and freedom to cor- 
rect his errors in his own time and way. Our country grew strong and great 
under this freedom, and it did not grow self-reliant and self-sufficient on decisions 
and plans handed down from bureaus. 

I hope you will be on guard when a bureau or a department proposes a plan 
to lead farmers to sell their freedom for a plan. They sometimes promote an 
idea with slanted information 

You must reeall the complications that have followed whenever the law of 
supply and demand has been “repealed” or “suspended.” These complications 
even now have you chained as well as the farmers because even you cannot un- 
scramble what has been scrambled 

The urge for support prices was irresistible. I wish somehow they could be 
undone. I know they ean’t. But I don’t want beef added to the scramble. Cattle 
raisers of Alabama still want supply and demand and not supports to prevail. 
They will ride out this storm and wili have preserved their freedom. With sup- 
ports come regulations and quotas; and when supports and quotas come in the 
door freedom flies out the window. 

At our great agricultural college in Alabama young men are being graduated 
in the science of agriculture. Then comes a girl and they plan their home, their 
farm and family Now they buy, we hope, their acres and build and plan their 
crops. Then they are stunned. Unless they have purchased land with quotas or 
bases, which is difficult to get, they find they have lost the freedom to plant and 
sell what they want—no peanuts—no tobacco—no cotton—no wheat (except a 
small amount—no this—no that. Their freedom sold by present owners for a 
mess of support prices. 

Once T saw in western Kansas a desert of wheat. It was around Fort Dodge. 
The rainfall is often inadequate and wind erosion sometimes severe. An 
oldtimer there told me they got one crop of wheat in 5 years. T can imagine 
someone there might want to change to pastures and beef some day. He might 
wake up to find more of his freedom gone, and that because of a quota system 
he was chained to wheat—the only quota the land has is wheat. The individual’s 
liberty is abridged and progress in agricultural adjustments made difficult. 

Our farm-credit system is wonderful. It now goes a long way toward providing 
economic freedom for farmers and cattlemen, With this source of credit they 
will be able to weather the present cattle problem of price. 
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But there is no permanent solution and no permanent plan. We are not wise 
enough to see very far ahead. Could your grandfathers have made plans to meet 
the farm or economic problems of today? You know they could not. And we in 
turn are not so wise that we can make very long-range plans for problems which 
will be met and solved by our children and grandchildren—not by us. Our job 
is to educate them and leave them as unhaimnpered as we can. 

We can continue and improve our long-range plans for soil and water conserva- 
tion. Our credit system is fine and is to be preserved and protected. But let 
there be local freedom, and let there be no more concentration of power in Wash- 
ington bureaus and their affiliations over local farmers. 

We have an excellent soil- and water-conservation service. Its control is local. 
It is democratic and it works. Each county has a supervisor, who is a farmer. 
He is an unpaid official of the State. He is elected by his fellow farmers. ‘To 
him is furnished, as an assistant, a soil technician whose salary is paid by the 
Federal Government. Neither the technician nor the Federal Government has 
any authority or control over local farms or conservation plans, except through 
the supervisor and with his consent. More than half of all the farms in Alabama 
are already conserving soil and water under this program. It works and it is 
at the grassroots. 

We want the Soil Conservation Service preserved, free and independent. We 
heg vou to accept the guardianship of this Service and the soils of our country. 

Mr. Norris. It also covers some other prob lems, and if you will 
permit me, I will add a few comments of some fears which I have 
and which friends of mine have in our State. 

Those fears are revolving around the long-range plans. We have 
brought about a complication by the irresistible urge for supports and 
the necessary follow-up by quotas until we have an economy, agricul- 
tural economy that is scrambled and cannot be unscrambled. 

It was probably made necessary by the complications of other sup- 
ports, like tariff for industry and wage supports. I do not know the 
answer to those, and I do believe that with a larger vision which you 
have from these meetings that you conduct all over the country that 
you will be in a position to render a saner support than I could dream 
of right now. 

I recently had a son who was graduated in agricultural science 
from one of our great land-grant colleges. I was there and I saw 
hundreds of others being graduated in agricultural science. They 
have learned, they have now a icalies Mee that I never had, nor did the 
past generation have. Those young fellows are desiring to go into 
agric ulture or they would not have been graduated in agriculture, and 
when they step out they are stepping out, not into a free economy, but 
one which we ourselves have made unfree for them. It has been 
brought about by this desire to equalize farming with industry and 
labor, and the answer to this I do not know. 

I do not want to take less prices for the things that I produce, but 
I recognize that these sons of ours are being handicapped, or have 
been, when they are married and desire to establish farms of their 
own, unless they can buy or rent the farm with a quota they run into 
roadblocks. Their freedom is gone. Roadblocks on these commod- 
ities into which they are not allowed to enter. 

You know them: Tobacco, they can’t; cotton, they can’t; wheat, they 
can’t; these other things that are limited to them for us. They are 
not allowed to enter. 

Now, that is probably not so bad except that we are depending on 
these young fellows to pay off the national debt which we have built 
up for them, and they are going to have more sense than we have in 
meeting the problems that are going to confront them, and we cannot 
make long-range plans and hand them down to these young fellows. 
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We cannot see 10 years ahead, and to show you how foolish it would 
be to legislate in long-range plans, I will step back with you 10 years 
to where cotton stockings were worn or silk stockings were worn, and 
thereby, because of advancement which came out of nowhere, not out 
of agriculture either, but it came out of research and de .velopme nt that 
upset a lot of our economy, and if you will see how badly some future 
ups oe | be, if you will just think of the upsetting which Japan 
had, which was at that time making long-range plans to plant mul- 
berry trees and grow worms to raise silk for us. All that fell. 

You cannot see 10 years from now, nor we, what new plastics will 
take the place of this and that. All I am pleading for on this is 
that these efforts for long-range plans that we try to leave our sons 
free to have the pleasure of finding solutions. 

We are going to have to have readjustments and I hope that we can 
make those readjustments with as free an economy as we could. We 
could not expect our grandfathers to have laid down an economy 
program that would meet the problems that you are confronting now 
on our farm problems, nor can we, by long-range plans, lay down 
problems that we do not even dream about now. 

We cannot undo these supports and the involving followups there, 
but we have in Alabama a new industry, which is beef cattle. It is 
free, and after the boll weevil upset our economy there we have, over 
these past years, been readjusting, because it was free. We readjusted 
to the livestock industry until now it is prospering and growing 
rapidly. 

We are adverse to any supports on beef or sheep or pork, but be- 
cause we are not willing to sell our birthright or freedom to adjust 
by limitations on the things that we have found are better for us 
than we ever dreamed of a few years ago. 

Mr. Chairman and the rest of the members of the committee, the 
rest of my remarks are in my statement. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much, Mr. Norris. Weare happy 
to have your statement and also the remarks you just now made. 

The next witness will be Mr. C. K. Cox. 


STATEMENT OF C. K. COX, FARMER IN MITCHELL COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 

C. K. Cox, and I am a farmer in Mitchell County, Ga. I have for 
many years produced peanuts, cotton, tobacco, grains, livestock, and 
miscellaneous other crops. 

I have also had experience in the handling and warehousing of pea- 
nuts. Iam solely responsible for the management of my farm. 

Chairman Horr. Mr. Cox, you are a member of the State PMA 
committee ? 

Mr. Cox. I am. 

Chairman Horr. I am sure the committee would like to know that. 

Mr. Cox. I should like to thank the committee for the privilege 
and opportunity of expressing my thinking on the subject at hand. 

My remarks are based on a lifetime experience in farming. First 
in my opinion we must have in this country a strong national farm 
program both for the good of the Nation as a whole and for the pro- 
tection of those actually engaged in producing crops and livestock. 
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As you gentlemen well know, most if not all the business and 
industry of this country operates with what we might term “an ad- 
ministered price.” Therefore it is not conceivably possible in my 
opinion for farmers to operate their business in a so-called misnamed 
free economy, as has been expressed by some individuals and some 
groups in the recent past. 

Such a national farm program should insure that farmers receive 
their fair share of the national income. It should be planned and ad- 
ministered so there would be a protection for all the consumers and 
our export markets. 

Such a program should provide, first, adequate supplies of food, 
clothing, and shelter at reasonable prices. Second, reasonable reserve 
for bad crop years. Third, suflicient amounts of export to take care of 
demands from foreign countries. Included in export picture are 
also the need of those countries whom we consider our political and 
nilitary allies and who need the help this Nation is able to offer. 

Second, based on a good many years of experience and observation 
is, in my opinion, that ‘certainly the major crops of this country should 
be protected through a price-support program. I also feel that the 
levels of this price support should be reasonably high, not less than 
90 percent of parity, keeping in mind that if farmers as a group were 
to share equitably as a group in the national income, that their pro- 
duction should be marketed by 100 percent of parity or better. 

It is inconceivable to expect a national program to provide high 
price supports without reasonable controls on supplies. As you know, 
we in this area who have produced cotton, peanuts, and tobacco, as 
well as other crops, have favored acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on these crops. 

If a better plan for achieving this goal can be developed, certainly 
we would not object to the details of how this can be done. 

Third, I should like to strongly urge that any program for agri- 
culture passed by Congress should not lower the gross income to 
farmers from the present level. 

An example of what I am trying to convey is this: If cotton acre- 
age is reduced to 1714 million acres or less, and the present support 
rate is retained on the price of cotton, the total income to the cotton 
farmers would be cut to the point where it would hurt seriously, and 
it would mean a big reduction in income from cotton, which probably 
cannot be made up ‘from any other source. The purchasing power of 
cotton farmers would be drastically cut. 

The same principle could apply to any particular crop and to the 
total agricultural income as well. 

I would like to point out that even though the total acreage devoted 
to cotton, peanuts, and tobacco has been reduced over a “period of 
years, the income from these crops still makes up 45 percent of the 
total income in Georgia. 

Fourth, I note that much has been said in the past lately about the 
two-price plan. While it certainly has some advantages which we 
all recognize, it also has numerous disadvantages. Without going 
into a discussion of the factors for or against such plan, I should like 
to make the following observation: 

Farmers should not be expected to make a greatly reduced price in 
the world market for their portion of their production which is ex- 
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ported because of the fact that so many factors other than price are 
included in our exports. 

I feel, therefore, that this problem of exports is such a complex one 
that it must require the best brains and thinking of all our leaders in 
helping to work out some solution. 

Tied closer to this in my mind would be a close study of our tariff 
policies, to see if provisions — | be made which would allow more of 
what the farmers produce to be exported. It is my opinion that 
farmers as a group are Willing to accept prices based on fair compe- 
tition, but I think it grossly unfair to have a program which would 
force farmers to take reduced prices for their commodities because 
of economic and political situations over which they have no control. 

Fifth, with regard to perishable agricultural commodities, I be- 
lieve that the producers of most of these commodities should be given 
price protection at the same approximate levels enjoyed by producers 
of storable so-called basic commodities. 

The manner in which producers of these commodities could be 
granted price protection is a deep and a complex one, and I do not 
believe that a fixed plan could be easily devised which would fit all 
types of perishables. 

I should like to recommend, however, several approaches for con- 
sideration. 

First, the present purchase program by which the Government buys 
in the open market quantities of those perishable commodities which 
are in temporary oversupply in relation to a fair market demand 
should be continued. This program should provide an opportunity 
by which the Government can range the price of these commodities. 
It would also eliminate a great waste by making it possible for the 
the temporary surpluses to be consumed in our lunchroom program— 
lunchrooms and other worthy institutions throughout this Nation. 

A relatively small surplus of these commodities on the market can 
in a short period of time cause a drastically reduced price, and a dis- 
astrous financial loss to producers. The market and agreement pro- 
gram for perishable commodities should be continued. Additional 
subsidies should be made as to the possibilities for broadening this 
program to include more commodities and to make the program more 
effective. 

Sixth, emphasis should be increased on research in order to develop 
new and expanded uses for farm products. Research programs should 
also include studies of ways and means for more economical produc- 
tion of the commodities from our farms. 

As a farmer I believe that we are going to be faced in the future 
with a pressing need for greater efficiency in both production and 
marketing. Many of the answers to the problems which we will face 
in this field must be secured through a strong and an intelligently 
conducted research program. This expanded research program should 
not only emphasize a part of government, but should also encourage 
the splendid work which the industries are performing in searching 
for and finding new uses in farm commodities. 

Seventh, it is my opinion that the Nation needs, and most individual 
farmers need, a program of assistance in soil and water conservation. 
The Government should continue an active interest in the conserva- 
tion and improvement of soil and water resources of this country. 
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I recognize it is the farmer’s responsibility for proper handling of 
the soil and water on his farm. However, at the same time I also ree- 
ognize his inability to do many of the things necessary for the proper 
protection of these resources. It is also important to note that the 
Nation will need the productive capacity of the soil long after that 
individual farmer is gone. 

As a farmer I appreciate the assistance which the Government is 
rendering in this field through education, technical aid, financial help. 
I think what the Government has spent in helping farmers carry out 
practical conservation on these farms has been a good investment for 
this Nation, and I believe we are nearer now by a good many years 
the goal of full conservation of our soil-and-water resources. 

I do not think it would be a good idea to do away with the agri- 
cultural conservation program, nor to reduce the financial assistance to 
farmers. I do not think that this assistance should be restricted 
entirely to permanent type prac tices. 

With present legislation providing for a maximum of $500 million 
to be used on this program, I recommend that the limitations of as- 
sistance to individuals be restored to $10,000 in any one program 
year. 

In administration of the national farm program, it 1s my recom- 
mendation that the farmer committee system be continued both on a 
county and a State level much the same as it has been in the past few 
years. This recommendation is based on experience and on observation 
for a good many years. 

Except for those phases of a national program which are now being 
and should be continued to be handled by education and technical 
groups, farmers themselves would, in my opinion, do a much better 
job of administration than would additional hired employees. 

I thank you. 

Chairman Horr. We thank you very much, Mr. Cox. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Cox, the Chair understands that you are a relative of our late 
able, distinguished colleague, Gene Cox, in this State. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Cox. That is correct, sir. I own and operate the farm that 
Gene Cox was born and reared on. 

Chairman Horr. Are you related to him? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. He and my father were first cousins. 

Chairman Horr. Yes, sir. The committee was interested in know- 
ing that because of the high regard all of us have for Gene Cox’s 
memory. 

Mr. Cox. I am sure Gene Cox held the highest esteem for every 
one of you gentlemen, because even though today I have not had the 
opportunity of meeting every one of you in person, still I felt that I 
knew many of you through the close contact I had with Congressman 
Cox. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Hope, I just wanted to say Mr. Cox there is one 
of the few real dirt farmers that has served on some kind of PMA 
committee every year consecutively since it started in 1933. I believe 
he knows as much about the farming problem and eee agriculture in 
this section as any man in the State of Georgia. 


Chairman Horr. Thank you, Mr. Pilcher. 
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Mr. Cox, we are glad to have that statement go in the record. The 
applause which followed Mr. Cox’s statement indicates that group has 
the oreatest confidence in him. 

At this time the Chair should perhaps again announce that if there 
are those present who have not given their names to Dr. Wilcox at 
the table down here and who wish to testify, they should come forward 
and leave their names right down here at the table, because otherwise 
we will not know that you expect to be called upon. I know the 
announcement has been made before and most of you no doubt have 
given us your name, but if you have not, will you do so as soon as 
possible. : 

The next witness on our list is Mr. H. L. Wingate. He is president 
of the Georgia Farm Bureau, and is known to all the members of the 
committee over a long period of years. I understand Mr. Wingate 
has a group with him of Georgia farmers, whom he would like to 
have appear at this time and perhaps make a short statement to 
each of them or be subjected to questions by members of the commit- 
tee. You can handle that in any way you suggest. 


STATEMENT BY H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT OF THE GEORGIA 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Wrneate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

I sort of feel at home here with the committee and I want you to 
know that we deeply appreciate your coming to our State here for 
this hearing. 

Chairman Horr. We are always happy to have you appear before 
our committee, whether in Washington or in Georgia. 

Mr. Wrveate. We appreciate that, sir, and I “would like to state, 
Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the public here, that it has been a 
real pleasure to work with this committee, and I would like for them 
to know that this Agriculture Committee has been one of the most 
nonpartisan committees, if I might say so, if not the most nonpartisan 
committee in the Congress. 

Our legislation that we have won for the farmers—and I say we; 
you have worked along with them; they did the job—has been reached 
through this nonpartisan approac h, and I want you to know that we 
deeply appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and we certainly hope that it 
will continue that way. 

I am going to ask this group to come up here. We knew it would 
take a long time—Mr. C. K. Cox. Mr. Cox just made a statement 
and I am sure from the applause you heard you see that the people 
agree with him here. 

We could go over and over on that, with all these men, but I felt 
that after he had made this statement I might make a brief statement 
to you as to our approach to this new program and give you an op- 
portunity to ask these farmers—and these men that I am going to 
ask to come up here gentlemen, are farmers, just like Mr. Cox. They 
are all real farmers, and I felt that is what you wanted to do—to get 
the thinking of the farmers. 

So first 1 am going to ask that these gentlemen, if they will come 
around to the front, and if you do not ask them any questions it is 
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all right. They may want to make a statement, some of them just 
themselves, but it would be too long for all of them to make one. Let 
me say, Mr. Chairman, that these gentlemen—we tried to select them 
to cover all phases of agriculture, and Georgia is very <liversified. 
What I mean, it represents poultry, livestock, forestry, peanuts, cot- 
ton, tobacco, dairying, beef, and so on, so 1 would like for Mr. Bruton, 
Mr. Bill Estes, Mr. A. J. Singletary and these men are scattered from 
all over the State pretty well—Mr. Cecil Perkinson, Mr. A. L. Hol- 
land, Mr. Jim Gillis—he is a forestry man mostly, and livestock— 
Mr. Dorsey Mathews, and Mr. L. C. Rosserman. I had Mr. Cox. He 
has already testified. Mr. A. Minchew, and Mr. H. Tillman, and 
Mr. Purvis are filing statements with you. 

If these gentlemen would step down here, if you want to ask them 
any questions, and while they are coming, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to call your attention to the fact—you are familiar with the fact that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is calling upon the farmers to make 
recommendations as to any changes or whatnot on this present farm 
program. 

We have prepared in cooperation with the Extension Service a 
questionnaire that we are trying to get before every farmer in the 
State of Georgia, and every other person who is interested in the farm 
program. ‘These questionnaires deal with the six main questions that 
the Secretary asked us to present to the farmers, and we have tried to 
break those questions down so the answers could be given yes or no— 
and I means yes or no, and not a leading question that the farmer could 
not answer and be clear upon. 

I might state now that we have held 18 meetings in the State calling 
in the leadership and giving them this information and these questions 
to go back to their counties and try to get it to the farmers so they 
can answer them. 

I might just add this in brief: The 18 meetings that have been held 
have been overwhelmingly almost 100 percent for not less than 90 
percent guaranty on our basic commodities. They have been over- 
whelming for soil conservation, ACP payments. They have been 
overwhelming in stating that the present credits—that is, Federal and 
private credit setups—were ample, but they think there should be some 
modifications in them for a little longer term credit. They were over- 
whelmingly in favor of research and education. They feel that that 
has been neglected, and they are overwhelmingly in favor of exports, 
working out some way toe xport as much of our commodities as we can. 

They are vitally interested in a program that we could sell some of 
our commodities to the foreign countries for their currency, and in turn 
use that currency to buy back from those countries and not put it on a 
dollar basis across so we could not get the job done. 

Mr. Chairman, with that brief statement I would appreciate it if you 
would ask these gentlemen any questions you want to. I want it to be 
from the grassroots, not from me because I get to Washington and 
visit with you quite often and I would love for you to ask these gentle- 
men some questions. 

Chairman Horr. I think perhaps we would be glad to hear from 
any of the gentlemen, if they have some particular point they want to 
emphasize, ‘but perhaps it might be of interest to the committee if we 
could know where these gentlemen live and what type of farmers they 
are, 
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Mr. Wrineaate. Yes, sir. Mr. Dorsey Mathews over here from Cobb 
County, Moultrie, Ga., cotton producer. Mr. D. F. Bruton here from 
Cook County is a tobacco farmer, and by the way, he is a member of 

ie board of directors of the Tobacco Stabilization Corp., and, Mr. 
Chairman, I think that this committee and I know that you are familiar 
with the tobacco program. I do not think there has ever been a pro- 
gram that has operated as smoothly as the tobacco program has. Mr. 
Bruton happens to be a member of the board of directors of the Tobacco 
Stabilization. 

Mr. Cecil Perkinson here is mainly a dairyman from up in Merri- 
weather County; Mr. A. Minchew here is from Atkinson County; 
Dr. Rosserman is from Dougherty County; Mr. Estes here is from 
Coweta County; A. J. Singletary is from Early County; Mr. C. K. 
Cox is from Mitchell County, as he stated, and Mr. H. Tillman is a 
livestock breeder and a general farmer in this county. This is his 
hometown, and these gentlemen are all real farmers, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Horr. I wonder if there are any of you who would like 
to make a brief statement at this time to emphasize or point out some 
particular aspect of the agricultural situation here in Georgia, or 
make any suggestions with respect to the present program whereby 
it can be improved, or express yourselves in any other way with refer- 
ence to the prese nt program or any suggestions for its bette ‘rment, for 
any changes, or whether you want it kept just as it is. Whatever 
vou have in mind, we would be very glad to hear from you, any or all 
of vou, and perhaps that would le: ad up to some questions. 

Mr. Wincare. I am afraid we cannot hear from all of them. I 
wish you would ask some questions. We do not want to monopolize 
any of the time, just take a fair share of the time here. 

Congressman Herione. I have a question. I was listening very 
interestedly to the statement of Mr. Cox a while ago, and one of the 
things he stated was that he favored a price support for perishables. 
I just wanted to ask him to elaborate on that just a little bit, if he 
would not mind, please, how he expects to get that. 


TESTIMONY OF C. K. COX, MITCHELL COUNTY, GA.—Resumed 


Mr. Cox. Gentlemen, as you all know and as I stated in my state- 
ment that brought, it is a fair ly comple x prob lem but it isa prob lem 
that I think can be handled by marketing agreements, as I stated, and 
also by the purchase of the Government of these commodities that 
are for a temporary time of oversupply. 

I do not think there is actually any oversupply of these commodi- 
ties in most cases, but it is a matter of distribution. It is a matter of 
getting. that particular product to the people that would like to use 
it at a fair price. 

“peel Hertone. How about the storability I’m thinking 
about / 

Mr. Cox. Well, on storability of course some of those commodities 
are very hard to handle, as you know, but science has come along a 
long way in the last few years, and a lot of those commodities can 
certainly be quick-frozen and put on the tables in New York City 
or Oregon or Washington or any other place almost in the same con- 
dition they were at the moment they were picked by the farmer out 
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in the field. Of course we have canning and processing, dehydrating 
and other different methods. 

Congressman Hertone. That of course, you understand would 
naturally have to carry with it the quotas for the production ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Congressman Hertone. How would you handle the tree crop on 
that basis ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Well, that is orange and pecan crops you are referring to? 

Congressman Hertone. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. Well, gentlemen, I’m not a pecan grower. I have three 
acres. I had a 400-acre pecan grove but I disposed of it. I am 
strictly a row-crop farmer, but I think that the farmers in the South, 
as I stated, and that includes your State, we are all in the same boat 
although you have different commodities and different problems, but 
we as I stated to Mr. Hope this morning at breakfast, 1 have been 
on the county PMA community committee, and of course on the 
State PMA committee for some time, but it was a long time before 
I knew the difference between marketing quota—I mean between 
acreage allotments and marketing quota, because they were all one 
thing to us. When you said acreage allotments you had marketing 
quota in Georgia, and of course those would have to go along with it. 

I am sure that you can get overproduction in any commodity and 
I believe the farmers in this area would be willing to go along if it 
was trees, if it was necessary to remove some of those trees, or take 
those trees out that were producing the undesirable nuts or the un- 
desirable type of fruit, that the trade did not want, remove those 
and give the public what they want. I am sure that in Georgia, if 
it became necessary to remove some of those undesirable pecan trees 
of various types, and we have so many varieties that I do not think 
anyone in Georgia could keep up with all of them, because I only 
have a small grove and I get very different identifications of some 
of the nuts that I carry up there. One of them calls it one thing 
and another another, so we could, I think, control that by removing 
some of those undesirable varieties and get down to where we would 
not produce too much. 

Congressman Herrtone. How would you like to be the man in 
Florida who said cut down what orange tree? 

Mr. Cox. Well, there have been many occasions when I hated to 
be the man who said how much cotton or how much tobacco or how 
much peanuts that anybody had, but we all have to face up to those 
things, and I have had them to call me almost everything but I lived 
with it. I will say one thing, that from the time I went on the 
community committee up to the present time it has been continuous 
service, because I called an ace an ace and a jack a jack, and we treated 
them all and fed them all out of the same spoon. 

Mr. Wingate. That is one place we think research can do a wonder- 
ful job, and it certainly has done a wonderful job in your case in the 
orange business down there. 

Congressman Hertone. And we want more of it 

Mr. Winaate. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Hoeven. I would like to know from Mr. Cox what degree of 
support you would afford perishable products. 

Mr. Cox. Sir, I do not think it should be unreasonably high but 
because of the complex problem in marketing these things, in other 
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words, if the committee could have the privilege of coming to Mr. 
Wingate’s hometown, we'll say in the tomato season, and find trucks 
lined up for a mile and a half, and I have seen it. I am not a tomato 
grower, but I have seen them lined up for a mile and a half, and 
those tomatoes going through the auction market and being sold, and 
I have seen them bring outrageously high prices, which I thought was 
a little bit high, but the market demanded it. But on other occasions 
1 have seen them lined up a mile and a half and you could not give 
them away. 

Now, the farmer was not responsible for that situation, understand, 
but it happens. It happens because they happen to be too close in 
Pelham, Ga., or Tifton, Ga., or Valdosta, Ga., or some other place 
to the Florida market, but if there is a proper lapse in there, there 
is a big demand. 

I do not think that it should be unreasonably high. 

Congressman Horven. What figure do you suggest ? 

Mr. Cox. Well, not less than 75 or more than 90. I am not going 
along with any 75 to 90 percent sliding scale, but I say it should 
not be less than 75, and I do not think it should be more than 90. 
I want to get the record clear there because I am opposed to 75 
to JU percent sliding scale. 

Congressman Kine. What would you do, put a Government buyer 
in this tomato auction? What would you do with the tomatoes he 
bought ? 

Mr. Cox. Sir, I do not profess to be a genius. 

Congressman Kine. You certainly have to be to handle that 
problem. 

Mr. Cox. That is correct, so I think there would have to be a lot 
of research and a lot of thinking along that line. 

Congressman King. I assume also from what you said, you would 
put the Government in the frozen-food business as a way of keeping it. 

Mr. Cox. Well, rather than have it spoiled I am opposed to the 
Government dumping anything when there are people in this coun- 
try and other nations that are hungry and would like to have that 
food. | Applause. | 

I am opposed to that. 

Congressman Kine. Are you in favor of the giving it away at the 
taxpave rs’ e xpens se ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Well, if the taxpayer is going to support it, I would 
rather give it to somebody than to dump it certainly, but I would 
rather try to exchange it and put it in some trade and try to get 
some commodity we could use in this country, even if it was stock- 
piling something we might need in the future. 

Congressman McIntyre. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Cox. 
You speak of your group representative producers of at least 3 basic 
commodities, of which 2 are already under quotas, and have been for 
a long while, so probably the acreage adjustment has long since been 
made, but 1, particularly cotton, is approaching quota. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Congressman McIntire. And so acreage reduction is involved. 
What is your thought as to what regulations, if any, should be made 
in the handling of the released acreage from cotton production? 

Mr. Cox. As you stated, we are already under quotas in our area 
on cotton, peanuts, and tobacco. 
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Congressman McIntyre. You are not on cotton. 

Mr. Cox. Well, cotton will be, we are pretty sure, in 1954. 

Congressman McIntire. You are going to have to reduce that 
acreage, 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Congressman McIntire. On cotton. Do you think it equitable that 
those acres that come out of cotton be released for the production of 
commodities that have no programs at all? 

Mr. Cox. Sir, we thought we had our problem solved on livestock, 
but we found out we did not. We have already taken our produc- 
tion, and I think it was easing the situation in other areas, as you 
know. We are not a high producer of corn in Georgia, for instance. 
We can make just as much feed from oats, but we were going into a 
pasture program, and I think it is well, and I for one am not ready 
to abandon the beef industry because I have grown into what beef 
cattle I have. 

I own around 150 head of beef cattle, but I have grown into it. I] 
have not bought my way into it. I have leased acres. 

I still think it is a eood program, to go along, not trying to get 
into something ~~ will create problems, and if the Government can 
direct, I mean if it can be worked out whereby we can take those 
released acres ak a them into something whereby they will not 
come in competition with some other farmer in some other area, | 
think we will have gone a long way. 

In other words, I do not want to put my cotton acreage into corn. 
I have been putting it to pasture. I am not a big cotton grower. I 
grow anywhere from 40 to 60 bales of cotton a year. 

Congressman McIntire. Do you think there should be a directive 
ona point of eligibility wherein released acreage is required to restore 
conservation practices, and not be permitted to move into a crop ¢ 

Mr. Cox. I am not one to go too far with directives. I do not like 
telling a man—you can tell a man under a marketing quota on acreage 
allotment, what he can do, because he voted for that right and that 
privilege when he voted two-thirds for it, but when you go further and 
do not give him any choice in the matter, I think you are getting in 
pretty dee »p subjec ts when you are just going to te Ii him, “You’ve got 
to ti ike this land out of cotton and will have to do certain things with 
it.’ 

Congressman McIntire. Would you answer me yes or no as to 
whether you think it is equitable for one to have a stabilized program 
in the production of a commodity and be willing to accept the acreage 
restriction in order to get that stability, and then be permitted to 
move those released acres into competition with those who have no 
programs? Do you think that is equitable ? 

Mr. Cox. No, I would not think so. 

Congressman McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Wineate. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just a word on 
that right there, that is on acreage. For instance, we may be cut 
200,000 acres, but I want you to know that the ac creage, acres of cotton 
produced per eligible voter this fall in Georgia is 7.4 acres per voter. 

When you take that out, it is going to be so small that it is not 
going to be as much of a problem to us, Mr. McIntire, as we might 
feel because we have been switching back and forth down here for 
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several years. I do not believe, I know those things that they have 
too much of, certainly you should hold down on some of them, but 
there are a lot of them, a lot of things they could grow. 

Congressman King. Two hundred thousand acres will produce a 
lot of stuff. What would you suggest be produced on this 200,000 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Wineaarte. My point, Mr. King, is on the acreage farm here, 
when you cut down on that cotton, you may have an acre and a world 
of that, you will have some of the little, larger acres, but the world 
of that will be on 1 and 2 and 3 acres, just little amounts that are 
left that he cannot add. I do not know what he would put it into. 

Congressman Krne. If it is inconsequential, why wouldn’t it be all 
right that he cannot put any crop on it? 

Mr. Wrneate. Well, if you want to tell all of them just what they 
can do, just go to the nth degree, and I do not believe you would want 
business and industry told everything they could do. [Applause. | 

Congressman Kine. You do not think you are going to get all this 
money from the Federal Government without being told eventually 
exactly what you are going to do? 

Mr. Wrncatr. Well, Mr. King, let me say this to you: Do you 
know that this farm program has cost the Federal Government $1,064,- 
000,000 over this 20-year period? Do you know that the subsidy— 
and this is a subsidy on newspapers and periodicals—cost this Nation 
over $3 billion during the same time? [ Applause. | 

Congressman Kine. Let me reply, one injustice does not make jus- 
tice in another spot. You can be against all of those Federal sub- 
sidies quite logically, but the U. S. News & World Report comes up 
with a different figure. They say that this subsidy program has cost 
the taxpayers $20 billion in 12 years. 

Mr. Wineate. The agricultural program? 

Congressman Kina. The agricultural-subsidy program as a whole. 

Mr. Wrneoarte. Well, that is just absolutely wrong. That kind of 
stuff has been put out here and Drew Pearson put it out, and I chal- 
lenged him and he came back and admitted he was wrong and said 
I had him across the barrel, but he never was man enough to admit 
it to the public. [ Applause. | 

Congressman Kine. Can you get that same admission ? 

Mr. Wincare. Let me say just one thing. I do not want to get 
in an argument, gentlemen. If it had not been for subsidies in the 
beginning you would not have the railroads. You would not have 
a lot of things here today that we have. I am not against them 
altogether, but I am telling you we were just late in getting a little 
se * the farmers were. [Applause.] 

And now the y do not want us to have it. 

I do not want to get in an argument on this. 

anaes McIntire. Si. Wingate, I want to be understood. 
I am not raising a question on these acres to be in opposition, but there 
are some commodities—— 

Mr. Wineare. I appreciate your position. 

Congressman McInrire. Some producers of commodities in this 
country that I think have some justification to be disturbed with the 
problem of released acreage, because they may be in a State like Geor- 
gia and some of our neighboring States where they are rather small 
acreages per farm, but I am sure that under the cotton adjustment 
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which is likely to be coming, and the wheat adjustment and perhaps 
others, that there are areas of excellently producing land that there 
will be substantial adjustments in, and the ability of those people to 
shift their production and bring in commodities in competition with 
those who have no framework of support is a tremendous problem to 
those of us that are outside. 

Mr. Wineare. Especially in the far west, Mr. McIntire. 

Congressman McIntire. That is right. 

Mr. Wingate. That is tremendous acreage, and I realize they have 
some problems there, and I want to, in our national organization, we 
are working very conscientiously and very hard on that very prob- 
lem. We know something needs to be done. We want to be reason- 
able. 

Congressman McIntire. The point I want to make is, I think those 
producers who have had the advantages and they feel very material 
advantages over the years in this type of program, must be willing 
to share some responsibility of the impact that they make on other 
producers when they get the maximum benefits under their program. 

Chairman Horr. The Chair might say that certainly is a subject 
which this committee expects to consider in connection with the farm 
program, and we want of course to help everybody. I think all of 
us have to give consideration to that situation, because we know that, 
while perhi ups it is not a case of cotton, that the amount of acreage 
involved in cotton is small compared with some of the other com- 
modities like wheat and corn, that you have on your program, but we 
have to consider the problem as one that affects the whole field of 
agriculture. Our committee will certainly want to make a study of 
that situation. 

Mr. Wineare. I want to make myself clear on the statement on 
subsidies on newspapers. I am not jumping on them, and periodicals, 
because I think it is something sort of necessary, but I just threw that 
in as part, over this same period our program has been working, just 
to give a little comparison. 

Chairman Horr. Let me ask you a question, since they got on this 
matter of price support, that you used the figures a while ago as to the 
total cost of programs. 

Now, what are the facts with respect to the total cost of the support 
price program on the basic commodities, that is the storable com- 
modities 4 

Mr. Wrneatr. I could not give you the exact figure, but if you will 
take our basic commodities, if there is any loss at all it is infinitesimal. 
It is just very small, and I doubt seriously if there is any, because 
cotton has shown a credit of practically a quarter of a billion dollars; 
peanuts has a little; the others, the loss has been practically nothing 
on basic commodities, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman King. Perhaps then you could tell us how to take the 
Government off the hook for about $4 billion now in surplus com- 
modities. What is the Government going to do with them? 

Mr. Wineoate. Mr. King, there is your life blood and your people’s 
life blood, that surplus. We had 634 million bales of cotton in 1950 
when the Korean war broke out, a in 12 months’ time we had 
to put an embargo on the cotton and put a ceiling on cotton at 45 cents 
a pound, and if you could just haul a bale of cotton, if you could get 
it across the line to Mexico, you could get 75 cents a pound. 
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On wheat, corn, those are commodities that we must keep in supply 
because we have disastrous years. 

Congressman Kine. So you suggest that we have another war to 
bail the Government out? 

Mr. Winearte. No, sir. I suggest you had better have it there 
when the war breaks out. [ Applause. | 

[ am serious about this, Mr. King. ‘This surplus that we have is for 
the protection of the consumers, not we farmers here. We are going 
to have plenty because we are out there and we grow it. It is for the 
protection of the consuming public, and more than all these, the se- 
curity of this Nation in the event of war. 

Congressman Kine, You are entirely right, it is cert unly no pro- 
tection for the farmer. It hangs over the farmer’s head all the time, 
depressing the markets, all of the markets, so it iauians is not going 
to do the farmer any wood. 

Mr. Wincare. That is the reason we ask for this crop protection. 

Congressman a Your figure of one billion cost in this certainly 
seems a little ridiculous in the face of the amount of money that the 
Government now has tied up in commodities that nobody seems to know 
what to do with. 

Mr. Wrincarr. We have had that before, Mr. King, if you will 
refer 

Congressman Kine. So we must have another war to clear it up. 

Mr. Wrneate. No, sir. 

Congressman Kine. Would you make some other suggestion as to 
how we might get it off the hook ? 

Mr. Wrneate. Mr. King, we are going to control these acres and 
reduce this surplus, and you cannot charge as a loss to this farm pro- 
gram any of these commodities stored until it has either been a loss 
or it has been wiped out. We have had as much as 12 million bales 
and 13 million bales surplus of cotton, and you would have said we 
were ruined. We have worked out of all those, and made a profit on 
it. 

Congressman ABERNETHY. May I make a comment there? This is 
the invariable comment of mine. I think the majority of the com- 
mittee agrees with this view, that I think it is better if we have a 
little surplus. We do not have much surplus in food or fiber in this 
country, but I think it is better to have a surplus than have a deficit. 

If I am correctly informed, this is now the only surplus producing 
country in the world insofar as food and fiber is concerned, and it. 
is true that. we frequently concern ourselves with the quantity of the 
surplus, instead of satisfying ourselves that we do have enough. 

I think it may be said that the reason that communism prevails in 
some sections of the world “3 ay is because people are hungry, and 
poverty breeds communism. I do not think it is a good thing, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not want to leave the wrong impression with these 
gentlemen that we continuously overdo this thing. 

I do think it is best and better for the people | of this country as a 
whole that we have a little bit in the larder rather than having none 
at all. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Wineate. Mr. Tillman would like to add a word there. 

Mr. Trruman. I think we are overlooking a very fruitful thought 
in connection with surpluses. After all, surpluses represent a part 
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of our accumulative wealth. In order for us to create new wealth, we 
usually agree that we need to enter into some type of industry or 
production that will bring about this creative wealth Now that we 
have acquired some type of surpluses, any type, then it is our busi- 
ness and our problem to market such surplus. 

I can point to this bottle of turpentine that sets in front of you 
and truthfully say that we have confronted the times when we had a 
surplus of turpentine, and quite a serious problem to your program, 
and you gentlemen as a committee. I think Judge Langdale pointed 
out the fact that this commodity is not suffering as a surplus com- 
modity at this time. 

We can, as a nation and as a group of intelligent people, handle 
the situation that involves surpluses if we will only lend ourselves to 
a coordinated and cooperative point of thought rather than to get into 
a diversified combat that involves regions and one commodity against 
the other, or one group against the other. 

I hope you all will pardon me from making this little insertion. I 
grew up in a family of seven children. There were always times 
when there were ill feelings for one to the other that had to be cor- 
rected. To some extent our economy in this country to me seems just 
that foolish. We have one group working against the other instead 
of utilizing the commodities produced by the “other group and trying 
to make the best of our problems as a nation. 

Today we are the No. 1 Nation of the world. The opportunity is 
ours, a golden opportunity to continue a long period of time to re- 
main the No. 1 Nation in the world, and I think we definitely are 
smart enough to handle our business, and will handle it in an intelli- 
gent manner. 

I do not believe that we are going to let the scare of surpluses or 
the bombardment that the agricultural program has received at the 
ill thinking and ill will of others to condemn the utilizing and the 
production | of some surplus in this Nation. 

Gentlemen, I am going, while I m here, to try to get through. I 
am president of the South Georgia Cattleman’s Association. I am 
going to submit to you in writing from our chairman, Dr. W. W. 
Turner, of Nashville, Ga., a request from that group. Dr. Turner 
could not remain with us this morning, although he was present, and 
asked me to submit this. 

Our request here is simple. That is, some investigation and some 
study be made of the present price of cattle on foot and the price that 
the commodity, finished commodity, is selling for. 

Chairman Horr. Let the Chair interrupt you right there, if you 
will, and say the committee staff is studying that matter right now. 
We are trying to get what information we can on it, and it is very 
possible the committee will launch an investigation into that ques- 
tion. We are very much concerned about it. We are making 
some background study now and we have a Livestock Subcommittee 
which has been doing a great deal of work on those lines, and we ex- 
pect to have that committee look into this question just as quickly as 
we can assemble some information for background purposes. 

I am glad to give you that information so you will know that we 
are interested in the matter. 
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Mr. Tuuman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are delighted to 
know that, and we are certainly glad we are having the opportunity 
of supporting you in carrying out that part of your program. 

I would also like to submit to you on behalf of Perry P. Fields, 
president of the Lowndes County Farm Bureau, some requests from 
them. 

I would also like to submit to you the request of the Farm Bureau of 
Brooks County, which is signed by the president, Jesse Jackson. 

It has been a pleasure to be here with you this morning. We appre- 
ciate your coming to south Georgia and giving us this opportunity. 

Chairman Horr. We thank you very much, and if you will leave the 
in ‘uments with Dr. Wilcox here at your left, we will make them a part 
of the record at this point. 

Mr. Wrncare. I would like to file the statement here for the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau. They asked me to file it. 

Chairman Hore. Yes; all right. It will go in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. Pererson. Regarding your statement on the study of cattle, I 
have a statement from Mr. Jesse Purvis, who has been attending this 
morning and who is at present at a cattle sale and could not be here to 
make this presentation, on which are some very interesting figures. 

Mr. Wincate. He is on this committee. 

Mr. Prererson. He has asked me to present this. I would like to 
state that Mr. Purvis is one of the most successful growers of cattle in 
Georgia, and he has submitted figures on the annual production of 
approximately 300 beef cattle, and I could not help but look over his 
figures and notice that he has come around with a figure of about a 
little more than 25 cents a pound as essential to be a reasonably success- 
ful producer of cattle. 

I would like to present this statement to Mr. Wilcox. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much. 

(The statements referred to above are as follows :) 


ASKEW MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


NASHVILLE, GA. 


The South Georgia Cattlemen Association does hereby submit for your serious 
consideration the following recommendations: 

1. A complete and thorough study of the spread in market prices between price 
of beef on hoof and retail price to consumer. 

2. Aid to farmers and groups in setting up co-op, slaughter inspection, and 
marketing systems should groups so desire such a system. 

3. Loans to help cattlemen change from common cattle to quality cattle or to 
weather storm. Arrangements with banks to ease lending to cattlemen with 
Government underwriting loan. 

4. Price support and allotment (control) even though would give temporary 
relief would not be the answer. 

SoutnH GrorGIA CATTLEMEN ASSOCIATION, 
By W. W. TURNER, M. D., 
Chairman of Resolution Committee. 


LOWNDES CoUNTY FARM BUREAU RESOLUTIONS 


1. That a cost study of beef processing and distributing be made to determine 
why the price paid by consumers remains so high while prices paid the producers 
are so scandalously low, and that necessary steps be taken to reflect to the con- 
sumers more of the benefits of low-farm prices and to the cattle raisers a larger 
portion of the consumer's dollar. 
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2. That a new study be made of hog-price differentials between those paid 
by southern meat packers and those paid by midwest packers, with the view of 
determining (1) why southern hog prices do not reflect the much larger percent 
age of corn-fed hogs we now produce; (2) why southern packer prices do not 
reflect the freight saving over that of the large quantity of pork shipped from 
the Midwest to the South. 

3. That so long as the other two major segments of our economy, namely, labor 
and industry, are supported on high protection basis such as tariffs for industry 
and a most liberalized cost-of-living index for labor, agriculture be supported on 
an equality with these, if it requires 90 percent of parity, a 100 percent of parity, 
or more to give agriculture its fair share of the national income, until suffi- 
ciently trade barriers can be removed to our surplus farm commodities to allow 
them to move more freely into world trade as our surplus industrial goods 
are now doing. 

4. That a practical and sound guaranty loan program, such as a Government 
guaranty of bank loans to cattle raisers, who have a good program, to change 
over from inferior to higher quality cattle and to continue necessary feed and 
pasture program to ride out this low-price period we are now experiencing. 

5. That appraisals of farms being considered for tenant purchase under the 
Farm Home Administration be liberalized in keeping with present-day costs 
and prices. 

6. That a new study be made to determine if we have a true parity com- 
patible with the cost-of-living index labor is now enjoying. 

7. That sanitation requirements of manufactured grades of milk be raised both 
as a health measure and to lessen the competition of this cheaply produced in 
ferior product with that of superior quality which is produced under more 
expensive requirements. 

8. That a study be made of market weights with the view of correcting any 
shortages to the seller. An example of this is the local practice of selling 80 
pounds of corn in the shuck for a bushel. Present-day improved varieties will 
shell out considerably in excess of 56 pounds for each 80 pounds of corn in 
shuck. 

Perry P. FIevps, 
President, Valdosta, Ga. 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1953. 


The Brooks County Agricultural Planning Board met at the courthouse in 
Quitman Saturday, September 19, 19538, at 2:30 p.m. This committee is com- 
posed of 170 men and women who are leaders in the rural communities of 
Brooks County, Ga. This meeting was called for the purpose of discussing our 
national agricultural program and to make recommendations as to policy con- 
cerning future national programs of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Recommendations made were as follows: 

1. Recommend that recurring practices continue to be a part of the ACP 
program to the extent of 70 percent of the total program outlay. 

2. Recommend that any ACP money not used in a county 1 year be allowed 
to be carried over and added to that county’s allotment for the following year. 

3. Recommend that ACP appropriation be set at a minimum of $250 million 
for future annual appropriations. 

4. Recommend that more responsibility and more authority be given county 
and community committeemen, present method of selection is satisfactory. 

5. Recommend that support price on basic commodities be set at a minimum 
of 90 percent of parity. 

6. Recommend that allotments be on the basis of acres rather than on amount 
of a given commodity that can be sold. 

7. Recommend that money be made available for individual or groups of indi- 
viduals to borrow at low rate of interest for the purpose of building warehouse 
space to store supported crops where sufficient credit is not available. Also con- 
tinue to make money available for farmers to buy or construct on-the-farm stor- 
age for supported crops. 

8. Recommend that stock livestock loans be made available on a long-term 
basis. 

9. Recommend that Soil Conservation Service, ACP program, and Extension 
Service continue in same relationship as at present. 
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10. Recommend that more money be made available to the Extension Service 
so that an adequate extension program can be made available in strictly rural 
counties such as Brooks. 

11. Recommend that more money be made available for agricultural research. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JESSE JACKSON. 
President, Brooks County Agricultural Planning Board. 


STATEMENT OF R. FLAKE SHAW, OF GREENSBORO, N. C., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


In presenting my testimony to this committee, I would like to commend the 
Secretary of Agriculture for his forthright position in recognizing the impor- 
tance of our general farm organizations in the policy development field for 
agriculture. The role of policy development rightfully belongs to these volun- 
tary, independent, self-financed organizations, because of the major part they 
have played in the formulation of what is known as our national farm program. 

We of the North Carolina Farm Bureau believe in the fundamental policies 
of the Agricuitural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and maintain that 
the principles contained in this law lend consistency to a stabilized farm income 
from year to year. This principle is sometimes overlooked by the average ob- 
server, but the price range of what the farmer has received for his products will 
bear testimony in support of this fact. 

The farm income in North Carolina has been far more stable since we have 
had a farm program than at any time during the past. Prior to this program, 
the value of our cash crops fluctuated greatly under the pressures of supply and 
demand. In keeping with our resolutions and the established policies of the 
North Carolina Farm Bureau Federatfon, we would like to go on record favor- 
ing the continuation of the adjustment principle as provided for in the present 
law. We firmly believe that the farmer should be held responsible for making 
the necessary adjustments from time to time in his production to prevent un- 
necessary surplus commodities, which could involve large investments of public 
funds. It is well to point out that we make no apologies for endorsing the ad- 
justment principle, since we are following the policy around which our great 
industrial empire has been built. We have and will continue to defend the 
principle of price supports based on the cost-of-living factor. As long as the 
greatest majority of our people are protected by maximum and minimum laws, 
we see no other alternative for the farmer other than that he be permitted to 
adjust his production somewhat in line with the market demand, believing firmly 
that the country as a whole will benefit by the stabilizing influence of a well- 
balanced economy. 

We have never advocated in our Farm Bureau policies anything higher than 
90 percent of parity under average conditions, realizing the need and justification 
for some fluctuation in a free market operation. Price supports serve a most 
useful purpose under the pressures of flush marketing seasons, since most farm 
commodities are of a semiperishable nature. 

The farmers of North Carolina are tremendously interested in our foreign 
markets, because through these channels approximately 40 percent of our cotton 
and tobacco reach the world market. We are exceedingly anxious that this 
Congress provide the machinery through which a thorough investigation of our 
international trade policies can be conducted. This investigation should be 
conducted on the basis of the overall inflnence our trade program has on the 
world market and not on a piecemeal plan which has been the custom in the past. 

We think that the trade promotion idea being sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has merit and deserves our unqualified support. The pro- 
gram which would provide for the exchange of certain surplus commodities for 
local currencies in foreign countries may not be the complete answer to our trade 
problem, but it is a definite step in the right direction. If this program is under- 
stood and properly administered, we can see no reason why it would interfere 
with any of the normal processes of trade. Presumably, it would be an incentive 
to broaden our base, which would undoubtedly expand the entire trade program, 

The North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation is intensely interested in research 
and education. For years we have financed research programs and supplemented 
State funds to help carry on this important work. We know that the farmer’s 
greatest bope lies in the fields of fundamental and applied research. These two 
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principles are so interdependent it is sometimes difficult to determine how to use 
our very limited resources. 

In production, the American farmer is doing an excellent job. During World 
War II with 20 percent less labor he produced 380 percent more food and fiber. 
Despite the fact that the farm population is now only 15 percent of the total, we 
have a surplus of most of these commodities. When we see the farmer's share of 
the consumers dollar declining steadily each year, and with the cost of goods 
and services increasing, it is difficult for us to understand how we can solve our 
marketing problem through a reduction in costs. When we consider this factor 
it is well to observe that the largest percentage of the farmer’s cost is passed 
on to him through fixed trade principles which are beyond his control. 

Another important factor in agricultural production is soil conservation, which 
is an added cost to the farmer’s operating expense and should be included in any 
long-range program. Through increased yields it is possible to lower production 
costs to some extent. In the future, when our population increases, the pro- 
ductivity of our soil must be maintained if our people are to be well fed 

As an afterthought, I would like to point out to this committee what I believe 
is one of the fundamental weaknesses in the price-support program. There is a 
related principle between commodities that is always considered by economists as 
they attempt to develop comparable factors for the support price of any given 
commodity. According to the latest information available, crops that have been 
mechanized almost completely, such as wheat and corn, are still being calculated 
on the same basis as crops that require much hand labor. To give an extreme, 
it takes 400 man-hours to produce an acre of flue-cured tobacco; whereas, only 
15 man-hours are required to produce an acre of wheat. This certainly brings 
about a wide disparity of income on a per capita basis. I am a commercial 
producer of wheat, corn, flue-cured tobacco, and livestock, and I certainly do not 
base my reasoning on any statistical assumption. It is my opinion that the 
support price of flue-cured tobacco would have to be raised from 47 cents to 75 
cents a pound if it is to be in any way comparable to the support price on wheat. 
Those of us who grow flue-cured tobacco are not requesting that the support 
price of our product be raised, because we are in competition with all other 
types of tobacco that enter into the world trade. In my judgment, this commit- 
tee might use some of our applied research funds to work out a realistic parity 
formula. Should the present formula be revised, I feel sure that many of the 
problems confronting producers of livestock, dairy products, and poultry would 
be closer to solution. 

I want to express my thanks to the members of this committee for your kind 
indulgence. The 71,264 families of the North Carolina Farm Bureau stand ready 
and anxious to help in any way possible to find means of solving our farm 
problems, 


STATEMENT OF JESSE Purvis, MILLEN, GA. 


For operation of 300-cow herd of beef cattle, the following facts and figures 
are hereby submitted: 





Requires 2,500 acres land, properly improved with fences, barns, etc___ $160, 000 
300 cows, 10 bulls fs ; ‘ 5d, OOO 
Trucks and machinery_- : - 25, 000 
1st year’s operation added (no sales Ist year) —- ; ‘ ae 30, 000 


Total investment_— er 


OPERATION EXPENSES 


1,500 acres pasture, maintenance at $6 per acre 
365 acres corn, cost of machinery and fertilizers at $20 


: = 
7, 300 





300 acres small grain, machinery and fertilizers at $20 LPL SS 6, 000 
mur @ eRe. cd kee 4 io en Aika 6, 700 
4 percent on investment___- eee A 


Reduction of debt, 20-year period_ Kinane scien 3, 500 
Miscellaneous, taxes, veterinarians, insurance lili imaicdeeneae otal nes ellie 4, 000 
ae eR, a oe eS ee sae 4, 700 


Tokel: anus CAPM ass ca capced a cnennseese tie bawss $62, 000 
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For maintaining herd of 300 brood cows and selling 240 2-year-old steers and 
heifers, there will be the following cattle on farm: 


(ows... = a al i ie tas it 300 
Calves : a . 240 
l-year yearlings . : aks Etc * 240 
2-year yearlings 240 
Herd bulls . ai 10 

Total herd ; = ai face as ii uaa ae Ae 


The feed expenses is minimum required 
Saying the 240 will average 1,000 pounds, the average price will have to be 
25.83 cents per pound 
I have been in cattle business 24 years 
J. G. Purvis 


Mr. Wineate. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Estes would like to make a state- 
ment. 


Chairman Hope. All right. 


STATEMENT BY W. J. ESTES, OF COWETA COUNTY, GA., MEMBER 
OF THE COTTON COMMITTEE OF THE GEORGIA FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Estes. One of the things that disturbs us cotton growers is 
when we read or hear a speech made by some so-called leader and say- 
ing he is in favor of the 75 to 90 percent sliding scale. We as cotton 
growers, when we hear that statement, draw up and shiver because 
we feel that is leading the cotton grower to bankruptcy. 

When the cotton grower has to buy all of his commodities, farm im- 
plements and things like that, in a protective market, and we hee 
statements made of letting the law of supply and demand anvil. we 
wonder what is in store for us. We cannot see that you can turn acre- 
age controls loose and let the other industries be controlled. We have 
to buy our machinery. . 

The laborers who work in industry and go in in the morning to 
begin operation at their lathe or whatever loom or mine or whatever 
they might follow, have no disturbance from weather conditions. 
The farmers go out to plow their cotton in the morning. They do not 
know whether the rain will stop them or whether he will plow 1 hour 
or whether it will be 2 weeks. Those are problems that affect the 
cotton farmer. 

We cannot see that we can stand the 75 to 90 percent sliding scale. 
We sincerely trust that you gentlemen will take that into consideration 
as you go over all the problems that affect the cotton grower, and see 
that we cannot operate on 75 to 90 percent of parity. 

Congressman GarHines. I just wonder if you agree with he Cox 
that the tremendous reduction that the cotton farmer may be called 
upon to make in 1954 would be a serious impact on the economy of 
the whole cotton South and the whole area of the country that grows 
cotton, if that is cut back from 24,600,000 acres produced in 1953 to 
17,500,000 as a minimum that the Secretary could set as the quota for 
the minimum national allotment for 1954. Do you agree with Mr. 
Cox that that will be a serious impact ? 

Mr. Esters. Yes, si 

Congressman atid Upon the economy of this region as well 
as throughout the Cotton Belt. 
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Mr. Esres. Mr. Gathings, when there is a cut as drastie as that, 
the farmer goes in to replenish that cut with—he buys less shoes, he 
buys less clothes, he buys less farm implements, everything like that, 
and that will affect the economy of the country in the end. 

Congressman Garuincs. Would you favor the Hope bill, which em- 
braces the provisions of the Abernethy bill, which would set up 
minimum allotment of 221% million for 1954 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Congressman GatTHineés. Which would be about a 15-percent re- 
duction ¢ 

Chairman Horr. Now that bill, I am sure most of you here know, 
was reported by this committee and passed by the House, but it was 
not taken up in the Senate. 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman, one other remark: Our payments for 
soil conservation. We regard that as social security for the farmer. 

Chairman Horr. Are there any others? 


STATEMENT OF CECIL PERKINSON, OF ADEL, GA. 


Mr. Perkrnson. This is a grassroots meeting and I am really the 
bottom of the root, I think, but I would like for you to think right 
on Sie to the bottom. 

I do not know how many of you can remember 1914. I just want to 
back up my friend, Estes, here. He is my neighbor. He lives just a 
few miles away from me, but I can remember 1914 very distinctly. 

We could not sell a bale of cotton, and they put a “Buy a Bale” 
movement and asked every man that had $50 to buy a bale of cotton 
from a farmer so he would have a little money to buy clothes and 
the necessities for his family. 

I will not go back to personal history there, but my father could 
not even buy clothes for his nine children. So, without a support 
price under cotton this year, just this one year, vou gentlemen would 
not sit up there, because when we come out from under this depres- 
sion, we would be in another form of government. We would not 
have a Congress nor would we have a President. 

That is the thinking of a grassroots man, 

Congressman Garuines. I would like to comment right at that 
point. Back in 1914, I have a recollection myself, and I want to 
say to you that you could tell a farmer at any gathering by looking 
at him, by the clothing he wore, and the farmer’s son, daughter, if he 
ever got to college or ‘she ever got to college, would have to work his 
way through school back in those days. But now to look at you 
gentlemen dressed up as you are—you are dirt farmers—it is quite a 
different picture today. 

Mr. Esres. I would like to comment upon the dairy situation. You 
are concerned with the surplus of butter and it is hurting the pro- 
gram, just like the Irish potato deal did. 

We in Georgia are not storers of butter. We in Georgia drink 
our butter along with some other things, but if you could get passed 
in the Congress the same thing we had passed here in Georgia, making 
it mandatory that no milk would be sold with less than 4- percent 
butterfat, then you would do away with your surplus butter. You 
would be drinking your butter right where it belongs to go, and 
you would get more good out of drinking it than you would spread- 
ing it on bread. [ Applause. | 
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Mr. Dorsey Maruews. Mr. Chairman, I am a typical dirt farmer 
here in south Georgia and I think I represent thousands of others 
just like me. 

I farm with my hands. I drive my own tractor. I do my own 
work. I own my own farm, but if we have another year or two like 
this year when the cost of production so overrides our income that 
there is no differentiation in there, we are going to have : another 1931 
and 1932. There is just no differentiation in between. [Applause. ] 

Mr. McIntire, in answer to one of the questions you tried to get 
an answer to awhile ago, I would very readily cut my cotton acreage 
drastically to any figure it takes to keep the cost up, or to keep the 
income above the cost of production. I will take that acreage out 
of production. I will put it in any soil-conservation crop that I can 
produce seed to plant. I do not care whether the Government pays 
me to plant it or not. I planted 300 acres of blue jupine last yea 
and I am going to this year, because that is a God-given heritage, to 
preserve our soil. I believe we are going to be charged in the day 
of judgment if we let it wash away. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wineate. Mr. Bruton, do you have anything to say? 


STATEMENT OF D. F. BRUTON, COOK COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. Bruron. With regard to the tobacco program, we are very 
well satisfied with the tobacco program as it is going. 

Mr. WinGate. Just don’t bother. 

Mr. Bruton. Do not bother. If you get on to a 75 to 90 percent 
sliding scale, you are going to slide the tobacco farmer in the ditch 
and it is going to take more to get him out than to hold him up 
where he is. 

Chairman Hore. Let the Chair make a comment on the tobacco 
program at that point. As you know, the tobacco program is the 
one permanent program that does call for 90 percent, that does have 
market quota. 

Mr. Bruton. I think the tobacco growers throughout the South 
are happy to have the situation as it stands today. 

Congressman McMinxian. We will have to repeal the law if that 
is changed. 


STATEMENT OF JIM GILLIS, DIRECTOR OF TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION, GEORGIA 


Mr. Guus. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bruton is a director of tobacco 
and I am a director of the Tobacco Association. Mr. J. B. Hud- 
son in Washington is president of our association. 

I am going to ask you gentlemen as a Committee of Agriculture 
just to go on with our tobacco program just like it is, because our 
figures are that we are not costing the Government any money. 

“We tax ourselves so much an acre, and we send selling experts 
to Europe. We keep our surplus moving just as fast as we can 
without having to call on the Government except where we have to 
do it where the Government agents are here and are going to do it 
anyway. 
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All we are asking the committee in Congress is to let our tobacco 
program stay right ‘where it is. 

I am a dirt farmer. My neighbor came by to get me this morn- 
ing and I did not have time to dress, didn’t even have time to shave. 
TI was out milking the cow, so 1 changed my overalls and came on down 
here. 

I am glad I am here, glad I met you gentlemen and these gentlemen 
up here to hear us on these points. 

I do not argue. I do not argue on anything; I do not even argue 
with my wife because I lose when I do argue. 

If you will check your records when you come to setting a program, 
new program—our program has to be revised after 19: 54—let our to- 
bacco go on just as it is. It is not costing the taxpayers any money. 
It is costing us some money, but just let it go on 90 percent parity that 
has to be guaranteed. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF A. J. SINGLETARY, OF EARLY COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. Srnoterary. Mr. Chairman, I have only two points I would 
like to emphasize. They have been brought up but I feel that more 
emphasis is well worth while at this time. 

Due to the falling farm population in the United States and the 
increasing population in the United States and the world, I am opti- 
mistic over the possibilities of agriculture for the long-range future. 
I just hope that you gentlemen will keep us a bridge to get from here 
to there. [Applause. | 

I think that in the long run we will be all right if we can just get 
over this period of the next few years. I firmly believe that the 
two possibilities that are foremost are research in farm production, 
research in farm marketing, research in farm processing. 

If we can produce a good product, process it well, and deliver it to 
the consumer in good condition I believe he will buy it, and I think 
that will solve lots of our problems. 

The second one is along that same line, and that is with regard to 
making it possible to export by changing the tariff laws and some 
other regulations to keep us from importing. I believe if we could 
get enough of our exports across, and we have got to let them pay for 
them with something, so let them pay for them with imports. I be- 
lieve every man in this audience would like to use some imported goods 
that he is not able to buy today af he could just ship some of his cotton, 
peanuts, or cattle across the water to pay for them. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wrinaate. Mr. Chairman, unless you want to ask some ques- 
tions, that concludes our witnesses except I would like to close with 
this remark: I made the brief statement that we very strongly were 
in favor of soil-conservation payments, and that has been brought 
out from here, but I would like to throw this in. 

Gentlemen, our population is going up very rapidly, with our soil 
fertility coming down, the two will cross somewhere and when they 
cross it is entirely too late. 

They are talking about the $250 million a year we have been spend- 
ing for soil-conservation payments, I ask you this question: Last 
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year we appropriated right at $60 billion for defense. We spent 
ap ans mately . 5 billion on our program. 

It . long-range process. We are vitally interested in that part 
of as min im. I just wanted to close with that remark, and thank 
you very muc h, gentlemen, for this opportunity. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much, Mr. Wingate. 
The next witness will be Mr. J. D. Miller, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. MILLER, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, 
KELLY NUT CO. 


Mr. Miutier. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am 
vice president of the Kelly Nut Co., general manager of the Miller 
Pecan Products Division, which is pecan-shelling plant. I am a 
grower of pecans, having over 1,000 acres. I am a member of the 
advisory council of the control committee of the pecan-marketing 
agreement. I was instrumental in getting this marketing agreement 
for the pecan growers and processors. I am a member of the South- 
eastern Pecan Growers Association, a past president and a director 
of the National Pecan Shellers and Processors Association, a member 
of the fruit and tree nut committee of the RMA account. I am 
opening my own plant October 1 

I am appearing for three reasons. We need a change in the mar- 
keting-agreement law which will permit seizure to make pecans come 
within compliance of the act. At the present time the only method 
we have is to appear before a grand jury after locating the violation, 
and get an indictment, maybe get the case tried in 2 or 3 years; Pure 
Food does not have the right of seizure inasmuch as the pecans can 
be below the quality permitted under the agreement but still fit for 
human consumption. 

We have had a great deal of overproduction in the past. There 
have been many methods tried for relief of surplus back in 1936 
or 1937, there was a stabilization corporation formed for a subsidy 
program export of pecans. This failed along with a major coopera- 
tive that handled it, which was set up similar to the Walnut Growers 
Association. 

I have seen pecans grow since I went in business in 1928 from 40 
cents a pound down to 8 cents a pound, and go back to 40 cents a 
pound. This year I am afraid we may see them at 8 cents a pound 
again. 

The growers were sold on the idea in 1948, after the disaster, 
for them to enter into this marketing agreement. It covers 6 States, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, which produced more than 90 percent of the papershell 
pecans, and it covers only the papershell pecans for distribution as 
unshelled pecans. 

Any sheller throughout the Nation can get pecans of any quality 
from this area. We need that very badly. We are having more vio- 
lations as the program gets further along. We have increased the 
consumption of unshelled pecans from less than 5 million pounds 
in 1948 to 12 million pounds in 1951. 

I have been told by the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
the only way the right of seizure can be secured is by a change of 
law, and I would like to urge that that be done. 
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It may not affect any other industry but pecans. It is a small 
industry, but it is a livelihood for quite a few people. 

Secondly, I am very much interested in the stabilization of sup- 
plies to cut out the peaks and valleys in price support for the consumer, 
the end user, and most important of all, the farmer. 

Research has now developed that at low temperature pecans can 
be stored for more than 1 year. Pecan production goes into a 2-year 
cycle, not more than a 3-year cycle. Lam sure at 28° or less pecans 
can be carried as much as 3 years. 

We are in the marketing end and have trouble with the peaks and 
valleys financially, and we have to buy our markets back every 2 to 
3 years. That costs the farmer money. 

I am interested in some type, some means of financing the biggest 
crop ever made this year for pecans at a reasonable price to the grower, 
the processers, and shellers, who have had 5 bad years out of 
the last 7. They cannot do it alone. They do not have the money 
to do it. 

If there could be some setup for quick relief—it has been suggested 
we might use a small, new setup, taking the place of RFC. 1 doubt 
seriously that that can get in operation in time to do any good for 
this year. I understand that the CCC does have a method that we 
could—they could buy these pecans and sell them back to us at cost, 
plus 5 percent. 

I am sure that the major portion of the industry desires to cut out 
these peaks and valleys of supply so that we can do a decent job of 
marketing. We need more research in the pecan industry on all three 
phases: Production, marketing, and utilization. I hope to be one of 
those selected to appear before your Appropriations Committee asking 
for funds this year, and I understand that we were unsuccessful in 
getting them. 

We are wasting some money, I think, in administration of re- 
search. We have people in the pecan inde try who are specialists 
doing laborers’ work. I think something should be done about it. 

I have been in this industry. I have seen it climb from a laboring 
job to a machine job. In the twenties, early thirties, there was not 
more than 25 people in the business. Today there are over a hundred. 

We can market more pecans at a fair price to the farmer if we can 
get rid of these peaks and valleys. We can go to banks I am sure, 
once we can show them that we can handle marketing. We must do 
that and show a profit for our companies before we can get the help 
needed from them. There is not enough money in any one company 
or in the few that desire to do this to handle the situation. We must 
have some help from somewhere. 

I talked to a sheller last week who normally buys 2 to 3 million 
pounds. He said, “Well, I remember 1947 I bought 3 million pounds 
at 20 cents a pound and 2 weeks later I could have bought them for 
15 cents. It liked to have ruined me. I’m going to wait for them 
to be 15 cents before I buy them.” 

Last week there were some pecans which are known to be 5 cents 
under papershell pecans sold in Louisiana by a dealer at 15 cents a 
pound, from this crop that is just ready to harvest, harvested from 
this crop, and that meant that the farmer got 12 or 13 cents. 

Many of the shellers think the farmers should not get but 8 cents 
this year. The cost of harvesting is approximately a nickel. 
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Congressman Horven. What does the retailer get ? 

Mr. Mititer. What does the retailer get? About 19 cents. 

That is all I have to say, gentlemen. I would like the privilege of 
filing the report. I did not know I was going to speak until this 
oe and I would like to file a report later with you if I may. 

Chairman Horr. With reference to your suggestions to legislation, 
the Chair suggests that you write a letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee with those suggestions in it and additions to those you made 
in the record here. 

Mr. Wincate. What is the situation with reference to surplus at this 
time ? 

Mr. Mitier. There is no surplus whatsoever. There was a pro- 
gram, a surplus program in 1940 and 1941 removing those nuts that 
had been in storage 2 or 3 years under the old stabilization corporation 
that were used in the school-lunch program. 

There have been two other occasions since that time that the Govern- 
ment offered a support price in which they did not buy a nut. Then in 
1951 the Government bought 3 million pounds of shelled pecans for 
the school-lunch program, and we do not wish that. 

I am not speaking for the grower. I am speaking for myself, my 
company, and those that follow me and my thinking on marketing. 
We can market these pecans. We can market bigger crops than we 
have this year if we can just cut out our peaks and valleys, but we must 
get our manufacturers accustomed to a constant price, and we can do it 
with some help. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Now, the time has come for the members of the committee are getting 
hungry and no doubt that is true of those of you who are sitting out 
in the audience. We will not be able to use the theater this afternoon 
because it is required for other purposes, and so the meeting this 
afternoon will be held in the courthouse just across the street, in the 
courtroom. We will recess at this time until 1:30 and reconvene there 
at that time, and the first witness we will hear then will be Mrs. Harry 
W. Bennett, of Gainesville, Fla., who will be followed by Mr. Clifford 
Hardy, of South Carolina. 

We have about 7 or 8 witnesses on the list to be heard this afternoon, 
and we hope you will all come back to the courtroom. 

At this time I want to sincerely thank the management of this theater 
for making it available to us for this morning meeting. We under- 
stand he has made it available without any compensation. We cer- 
tainly appreciate that. We are very grateful indeed for this courtesy. 

Unless there is something further on the part of the members of the 
committee, we will recess until 1:30 in the courtroom across the street. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the committee reconvened, in the court- 
room, Lowndes County Courthouse, Valdosta, Ga., Thursday, 24th of 
September 1953.) 

Chairman Horr. The committee meeting will come to order. 

As announced before the committee recessed, the first witness to be 


heard this afternoon will be Mrs. Harry W. Bennett, of Gainesville, 
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Fla., in regard to assessing the price supports and other farm 
programs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRY W. BENNETT, REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE TUNG INDUSTRY, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Mrs. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of Congress, 
friends and neighbors, I am in a group of gentlemen, and being the 
only lady in the group they are permitting me to speak. I am a 
tung grower. My husband, the late Harry W. Bennett, was a pioneer 
in the tung industry in the years 1929 and 1930. My husband circled 
the world, and while he was in China he went up the Yangtze River 
and studied the tung industry on the banks of the river and its trib- 
utaries. When he returned to America he came to Gainesville, Fla., 
to begin his operations. There Mr. L. P. Moore, a friend, had already 
planted large acres, and there were several other plantings at the 
same time. 

This makes this industry for which I am speaking one of the 
youngest in our agricultural family. The first importing of seed 
from China was less than 50 years ago. ‘These trees were first used 
as ornamentals, and then in the late twenties and early thirties, the 
seeds from those trees were taken and the tung industry was started 
for comme . ial plantings. By 1931 the Alachua Tung Oil Co., owned 
by Mr. L. P. Moore, shipped the first tank car of oil, the first tank 
car of oil ever shipped in the world. By the following year other 
cars of oil were shipped by my husband, and then soon followed by 
others. 

As this pioneering spread, this spirit spread, it followed the 30- 
degree parallel of latitude from Gainesville, Fla., westward through 
Georgia, west Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. There 
are huge plantations in all of those States, but in particular in Mis- 
sissipp1 and Louisiana. 

These men were pioneers in other ways, for in the true American 
fashion they got the scientific help of the University of Florida and 
later by the Government established tung laboratories at Gaines- 
ville, Fla., Cairo, Ga., and Bogalusa, La. With these scientists they 
found out things, water range, the variety of trees within the family 
of tung that produce the finest and the largest quantity of nuts, the 
nuts with the highest oil content, the importance of the mineral de- 
ficiencies that were in the soil, the importance of fertilization. 

Sach summer on our plantation scientists take leaves from trees 
and test them, and from them the fertilization, fertilizer formulas for 
the coming year are made up. And so scientists marched with the tung 
industry. Great strides were made and I would like to call atten- 
tion at this particular time that during those years, at the request. 
of the Department of Agriculture and/or the Department of State, 
my husband and I were asked to entertain visiting men from other 
countries, Russia, Rhodesia, Australia, China, South Africa, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Paraguay, so on. 

We entertained them and they saw how we in America were raising 
tung. Now, sirs, from a tank car of oil and a few owners, the indus- 
try spread to large holdings, small holdings of a few acres, and even 
miles of hedgerows. This was all done by the private capital without 
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Government subsidy, in the old traditional method of life in America. 

Then came World War II, and overnight the Government com- 
mandeered every drop of tung oil in America. All of our regular 
marketing was shut off overnight, and from our own plantation we 
shipped the oil for the making of the time bomb, so at least we helped 
to win the Battle of the Bulge. All pharmaceutical catheters of the 
entire Armed Forces and our allies were made of oil from our plan- 
tation. Of course it did not take much oil to make those pharmaceu- 
tical catheters, but my dear friends, it saved the suffering of men, and 
it saved the lives of men, and today pharmaceutical packaging that 
goes here in the heart and circles that open around the heart is made 
W ith 30 coats of tung oil on silk thread. 

There was no more produce tion at that moment. They were asking 
us for every drop of oil. Then the end of World War IT, and while 
we were trying to regain our old markets in paint and varnish, we 
were thrown into ruinous chaos by a flood of 2 or more years of pro- 
duction in China. In 6 weeks time, enough oil came into this country 
to take care of all of our domestic requirements. Our market was 
ruined. We were almost ruined. 

As a result, after this ruinous year, you, Members of Congress, 
wrote the word “tung” into law for continuing support price, that 
price to be set each year at the discretion of the Department of Agri- 
culture from 60 to 90 of parity. So far, it has not been 60. 

We growers definitely appreciate this law, this support, and we 
hope that you will let nothing happen to the continuation of this 
support. 

So I make one big point. I ask you to remember that we want con- 
tinuation of the support of tung. 

Now, I would like to make a point of secondary importance. This 
would just merely help us. We would like the support price to be 
announced by the Department of Agriculture earlier in the calendar 
year, This, as I understand, is discretionary with the Department 
of Agriculture. Today, the 24th of September, we have not received 
an announcement as to the support prices. This is not an annual 
crop, and the support prices announced cannot affect the size of the 
crop of oil. Nature does that, plus the harvest, and an earlier an- 
nouncement would assist us with our financing and securing of bank 
loans. 

I leave that and I come to a bad point. As to an embargo, tariff, 
the Chinese people were permitted to build their industry and they 
are permitted today to maintain it without interference from foreign 
oils, and, yes, we ask you for a Chinaman’s chance in America. 

More seriously, we have a Tung Association legislative committee 
and they will work with you on this, and we will work with them, 
and be a part of them. Today, the 24th of September, the Tung As. 
sociation of America is meeting in Biloxi, Miss. T am not there be- 
cause I wanted the privilege of being here. We have many facts and 
figures with us. If you want to ask us any questions, we might know 
them, we might not, but I will tell you that this old law of supply 
and demand works very poorly when supply, I would say, is manipu- 
lated apparently by the State Department to the benefit of some for- 
eign country, and when demand is subject to extreme variations. 

‘One of our mutual problems, yours and ours, we feel, is that our 
State Department finds it necessary to dictate economic policies that 
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are ruinous to our American tung industry. I have sympathy with 
them, for it is for the purpose of maintaining neighborly relations 
with various countries, thus to prevent war, and to he ‘Ip win the cold 
war. If so, if my point is right, that this helps win the cold war, 

then, gentlemen, we feel that our industry needs support, or it will be 
liquidated. We feel the bill for this support should be sent to the 
proper place in the bookkeeping of our Government; namely, it should 
be ¢ Seanined to the military defense of our country. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you honorable Members of 
Congress, and friends. 

Do you have any questions that you would like to ask me ? 

Chairman Horr. Are there any questions on the part of the mem- 
bers of the committee? There seems none. Mrs. Bennett seems to 
have covered the subject very well and I can easily understand why 
these men wanted you tospeak forthem. [Applause. | 

The next witness is Mr. Finlayson, the president of the Florida 
Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. FINLAYSON, PRESIDENT OF THE FLORIDA 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Finuayson. Mr. Chairman, honorable Members of this Con- 
gress, and fellow farmers, as president of the Florida Farm Bureau 
representing some 13,000 farm families, I believe it would be amiss if 

did not add our voice to that of Congressman Herlong and Con- 
gressman Matthews in urging you Members of Congress to take this 
trip into our State and get a good bird’s-eye view of our agriculture. 

I do not have much to say on the farm program for this reason, I 
could give you the position of members of the Farm Bureau as of last 
November. That is when we had our last annual meeting. We are 
having another one this coming November. 

Due to the change in economic conditions, which was brought about 
by the cost-price squeeze, we felt that there was a possibility of chang- 
ing the position among some of our members, so we thought it would 
be best to wait and get a resurvey from them. 

At this time we are holding county farm bureau meetings all over 
the State. I might say we had a report from Jackson County this 
morning that was called by that county farm bureau in Jackson 
County, who got the businessmen in with them. We are holding sim- 
ilar meetings in each county. We are asking each individual farmer 
to make suggestions to the committee we have set up, the resolutions 
committee. They will present those suggestions in the form of reso- 
lutions to the membership for their approval or disapproval. They 
in turn will go to our State convention in November, and I am very 
happy to say that one of the members of your committee will be prin- 
cipal speaker at our convention, Congressman Herlong. 

That will be taken up by our State resolutions committe e, and those 
resolutions have been consolidated on a national and State basis. 
They will then be carried to the farm bureau, and you will get our 
position through them, and Congressman Herlong and Congressman 
Matthews will certainly get our position from our State. 

Certainly it is a privilege to have you folks down here in our sec- 
tion, and I welcome you to Florida and hope you have a nice stay 
with us down there. Iam sure you will. 
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Chairman Horr. We thank you very much, Mr. Finlayson. 
The next witness will be Mr. Houser Davidson, of Fort Valle *y, Ga. 
Will you come forward, Mr. Davidson? 


STATEMENT OF HOUSER DAVIDSON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Davinson. Mr. Chairman, members of Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen; I want to add my appreciation, too, Mr. Chairman, for 
people coming dow southeast. part calacle LO Georgia, and I 


ho} e you have noticed that we do wear shoes down here sometimes. 

Tama farmer. I have never had one penny th: ut did not come off 

ion regional supervisor in the central 

part of Georgia, and I would jus t like to say a lew words to you con- 
cerning our regional offices of the Soil Conservation Service. 

I did not know a thing in the world about this move that it might 
be abolis] ed until this spring. I was in Washington before the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, and I found it out 
right quic ‘kly. There was talk of it, and the talk still goes on. I 
would like to say just a few words to you, hoping that something I 
might say might make you see that we do, in the Southeast, like our 
regional offices. 

The idea was that maybe the money spent by the regional offices 
would do more good if used for more technicians in districts. This 
is false economy. I know my district needs more technical help from 
the Soil Conservation Service, and I think most other districts do, 
too. But we do not need this extra help if it means a loss in the 
quality of assistance we get, or a slowdown in the spread of better 
methods and better grasses and clovers for our conservation program. 

I want to impress on you that a small group of top notch regional 
technicians is the best insurance I know that soil conservation dis- 
tricts will keep on getting first rate technical help, and keep up to date 
on the improvements we need in our soil-conservation work. 

One of the great things I think they have done, as you know, the 
Southeast has ‘suddenly become cattle conscious. I think it is going 
to stay a cattle country, just to even things off nowadays. 

We have had sudden pasture growers all over the Southeast, and 
if our regional offices had not been available, I do not believe it could 
have been done in 5 years’ word-of-mouth, friends, natives, what- 
have-you. 

Talking to you about the regional office, you know I have the 
finest wife, the finest son, the finest farm—I even have the finest 
dog in Georgia, and to me I have the finest regional office in America. 
I have visited the regional office at Spartanburg many times, and the 
supervisor has ti alked to me and many others of the southeastern soil- 
conservation district supervisors, and in the talks he has found—you 
know he cannot talk like they can. He does not know how to talk, 
so he just talked to us and found what the district supervisor was 
trying to do, in their programs and in that way he has been able 
I know to help us with our program without going around out of 
the way, or any other way other than just in a normal procedure. 

The cost of the regional office, after I heard this spring about this, 
that there might be a possibility of losing it, knowing the kind of 
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results our district will get from having a regional office, I never 
asked about the efficiency of the office in Spartanburg until after 
Congress raised the question. So I asked some questions of my own, 
and here are two little things. 

In 1943 the regional office used 16 percent of the funds available 
for the district in the southeastern area. In 1953 just under 9 percent 
of public funds—46—were used at the regional office. The south- 
eastern regional office in Soil Conservation Service has cut out one- 
fifth of the employees in the regional level since 1943, while the num- 
ber of employees below the regional office has increased nearly 65 
percent. 

I believe this is a good record. I believe our district is getting 
good technical information, new grasses for our conservation program 
at least 5 years faster because we have a regional oflice, and I want 
to ask you, please, when you go back to Washington, think about 
what the regional offices might be doing for us poor fellows out 
there on the farm in need of assistance. Maybe it will save money. 
I do not know. I have no argument with you, but it will save more 
money from an appropriation point of view than it would save if you 
would give me added assistance that will come through this district 
office. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you, Mr. Davidson. 

The next witness will be Mr. W. H. Hall, of Sparta, Ga. 


STATEMENT OF W. H. HALL, MEMBER, SOIL-CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, SPARTA, GA. 


Mr. Harty. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, friends, I 
am W. H. Hall, from Sparta, Ga., a charter member of the great soil- 
conservation committee in Georgia. 

I have quite a job here to do this afternoon in a very few minutes, 
in deference to your patience, and the hard trip you have been on. 
Our four States here represented requested me to say a few words 
for them, namely, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and South Carolina, 
and I have here in my hands statements from the gentlemen of these 
States that I wish to present in testimony along with a few remarks 
of my own. 

You will recall that 20 years ago, President Roosevelt referred 
to the Southeastern States as being the No. 1 economic problem of 
the Nation. God forbid that that condition ever return. Let us 
review the changes since that time. 

In 1935 the Soil Conservation Service was established and a net 
return was then reduced, good land use—that is, finding out the capa- 
bilities of our land, planting them in crops to which they were best 
suited, and feeding them plant food to which they responded best. 

This new way of farming was brought to us by Soil Conservation 
Service technicians, trained to diagnose the ills of our land, as a 
doctor does a person, and making recommendations accordingly. This 
work was greatly assisted by soil-conservation supervisors working 
through a district program. 

Today there are 12,500 supervisors serving free, working with all 
State and Federal agencies and with other groups in conserving all 
our natural resources, thereby making this a better country in which 
to live by improving our lands and producing more abundant crops. 
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Our Soil Conservation Service, as you know, costs each person in 
the United States only 40 cents this year. Figure yourself, 160 mil- 
lion people, $69 million appropriation. In World War II we spent 
the equivalent of $150 per acre for every acre in the United States 
to protect it from our enemies from without, and I think you will 
agree that erosion and poor land use can destroy us as comple tely as 
a foreign enemy. 

Please consider the progress made in recent years under the pres- 
ent setup, and let’s strengthen. You are trying to make our Govern- 
ment more eflicient and economical. Can you beat our Soil Conserva- 
tion Service at 40 cents per year per capita, with 12,500 soil-con- 
servation district supervisors that do not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment a single cent ¢ 

With further reference to the regional offices, would I have the 
privilege of asking you and your committee a few questions, please, 
sir? 

Chairman Horr. We would like to have you ask them. We will not 
guarantee to answer them. 

Mr. Haux. Why are you considering abolishing the regional offices? 

Chairman Horr. Well, in reply to that, this committee has given 
no consideration that I know of to abolish the regional offices. I think 
you must be referring to the Committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions. I understand there was some discussion in the course of the 
hearings on the agricultural ap propriation bill this year when it 
was under consideration by the Committee on Appropriations, but 
this committee has held no hearings, and if there has been any con- 
sideration given, it has been given by individual members and not 
by the committee. 

I do not know if there has been any consideration given by any 
individual member, but there has been no committee action by our 
committee. 

Mr. Hat. It is my feeling about this situation, each region I 
manage is doing a good job according to its leadership. In other 
words, you might find a different type of soil-conservation program 
in the several regions of the Nation, and I am afraid if we eliminate 
those and try to operate in 48 separate States, that we will wind up 
with 48 different soil-conservation programs peculiar unto its imme- 
diate State line. On an economical standpoint I just cannot see how 
we could administer from Washington to the west coast to way down 
on the gulf coast, and all the far-flung points of the United States ‘ 
from Washington, D. C., or any other central point as cheaply, as 
economically, and efficiently as is beind done by our regional program 
that we have now. 

I hope you gentlemen will give this deep consideration before you 
make a mistake on it. Our country to me is like a great manufac- 
turing plant. There has been some talk about emphasis on research 
and marketing, and I agree with it — if you expect to find a manu- 
facturer that spent all his money, or a great part of it, on research, 
better methods and marketing, al failed to protect that source of 
raw material on which the very life of that factory depends, to me 
the soil and water resources of this country are basic. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and all the others in the United States are based 
on our continued rich soil and the water that the Lord sprinkles on 
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it from time to time and that we use and should take care of. So let’s 
keep soil and soil conservation basic and let all these other good pro- 
grams, that I agree with, and that I work hard with, to get coordi- 
nation and all these supervisors of the United States, these 12,500 men 
that I refer to, let’s all kee Ps all these good agencies and coordinate them 
for the betterment of this Nation. 

Columbus found America by accident because he was looking for 
the rich country of India, but if Columbus started out his search 
today to hunt a rich country he would not seek India. If we do not 
protect the soil of America the next 461 years could put us in the 
same condition that the last 461 years have done in India. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your consideration and the privilege 
of appearing before you. I would like to present these statements 
from my brother States. | Applause. | 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hall. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. MARVIN STRICKLAND, REPRESENTING SATILLA RIVER SOIL Con- 
SERVATION DISTRICT AND THE GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DistRICT SUPERVISORS 


(In presenting these recommendations, Mr. Strickland is representing these 
organizations as well as reflecting his own opinion) 


We believe that any successful agricultural program must have a practical 
soil- and water-conservation program as its basis. 

We believe in the importance of research and education and that these services 
should be continued and strengthened insofar as budgetary limitations will per- 
mit. However, we believe that the acceptance of a philosophy that recognizes 
research and education as of more importance in an agricultural program than 
soil and water conservation would be tragic for America and the world. 

The management of a manufacturing plant which uses complicated machinery 
would be foolish to employ a major portion of its funds to carry on research for 
improving machinery and developing guidance charts while neglecting to employ 
competent personnel for the care and upkeep of its existing plant. No competent 
management would dream of doing so. 

The soil itself is the agricultural plant of not only the individual farmer but 
the entire Nation. Research and education is desirable and needed for improving 
the plant, but for the Nation to carry on research and education while neglecting 
the application of known conservation practices would be just as foolish and 
infinitely more tragic than for the manufacturer to neglect care of his plant in 
order to conduct research. 

Rather than placing greatest emphasis on research and education, we believe 
that the Agriculture Department of the United States Government should direct 
its greatest effort toward obtaining universal application of known, approved, 
and tested conservation practices while conducting educational and research pro- 
grams for improving these practices. Without productive soil, all agricultural 
programs will be of insignificant value. 

Believing that soil conservation is our most important basie problem, our 
primary concern should be how best to solve it. 

In a speech at Omaha a year ago, President Eisenhower said: “I strongly favor 
farmer-managed soil-conservation districts, with the Soil Conservation Service 
and other public agencies giving such help as farmers request.” 

We concur with this statement of President Eisenhower. We believe that soil- 
conservation districts, created under State laws by vote of farmers and land- 
owners, and controlled and run by farmer-elected boards of supervisors, provide 
the most democratic method of administering agricultural programs. No agri- 
cultural agency representative assisting the districts has any authority to install 
or recommend any practice that has not had approval of the district board of 
supervisors. 

Land classification is recognized as the basis for determining proper land use 
and proper conservation practices needed. Because the Soil Conservation Service 
has technicians specially trained for this purpose the districts call upon the Soil 
Conservation Service for aid in carrying out their programs. This accomplishes 
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the dual purpose of having an agricultural program completely under the control 
of local landowners, yet with competent technical assistance furnished upon 
request by the Federal Government. Since the Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nicians receive no pay from any local source, they can perform their duties en- 
irely free from and unhampered by local political authority and whims. 

Were these men to receive all or part of their pay from local political authority, 
or were they to be under administrative supervision of one who received his pay 
from such source, there would inevitably be the possibility of the development 
of conditions in which their actions could be dominated or directed by local 
politicians. 

\l! Georgia counties except one are now included in soil-conservation districts. 
Georgia farmers want and need more on-the-land technical help from the Soil 
Conservation Service, provided through soil-conservation districts. 

We wish to make it clear that we are in favor of research and education and 
that we believe more of both are needed, but we believe that soil conservation is 
of more importance to the American people and to the national economy. 

We therefore respectfully suggest and recommend that conservation of the 
soil be given highest consideration in the development of farm programs. 

We sincerely hope that a farm program will be developed which recognizes that 
the most democratic and efficient method of using educational and research help 
along this line is through soil-conservation districts assisted by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 





STATEMENT PREPARED BY GEORGE H. DAvIs, PRESIDENT, SouTH CAROLINA ASSOCIA- 
rION OF Sort CONSERVATION District SuPERVISORS, GREENWOOD, S. C. 


As president of the South Carolina Association of Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors, I am directed by our executive committee to prepare this state- 
ment It is based on the thinking of the members of our executive committee, 
expressed at a meeting called September 21, 1953, in Columbia, S. C. All 10 
members of the committee were present. Every section of the State was 
represented, 

First I want to apologize for being unable to appear personally. A landowner 
is often unable to leave his business to represent himself. This very fact may 
sometimes lead to confusion about farmer representation before Congress. 
However, under the circumstances, I am authorized by my executive committee 
to have the executive secretary of the South Carolina Soil Conservation Commit- 
tee, Mr. C. P. Guess, Jr., present this statement to your honorable committee in 
my most regrettable absence. 

South Carolina was one of the first States in the country to have a soil 
conservation district law, and for farmers to organize every acre into a soil- 
conservation district. We have 44 districts which take in all 46 counties. 
These 220 supervisors governing these districts are the people I represent. 

District supervisors are farm owners and operators, and are no different from 
other farmers. They include members and leaders in various farm organiza- 
tions—the Farm Bureau, the Grange, dairy-improvement associations, beef- 
cattle associations, and the crop-improvement associations. They include mem- 
bers of school boards, leaders in rural churches, and men who serve in various 
capacities advisory to farm agencies, and are active in other community and 
civie work. 

Under the present system of technical assistance from the Soil Conservation 
Service, with the guidance of soil conservation districts in South Carolina, we 
are now helping farmers to write soil-conservation plans at a rate of more 
than 5,000 per year, thus bringing the total number of acres under district plan 
to near 7,000,000 of the approximately 12,000,000 acres of farmland in South 
Carolina as given by the 1950 census. This represents about 56 percent coverage 
of all farm lands within a 16-year period. 

During the past 5 years alone, 38,000 district cooperators of South Carolina 
have seeded 315,000 acres of grass on lands best suited to this system of farming. 
Thirty-two thousand acres of wildlife improvement areas now provide means 
of restoring wildlife. More than 50,000 acres of pine trees have been planted 
on farms where these lands were too poor or too easily eroded for row crops. 
In this same short period of time, district cooperators with the aid of engineer- 
ing techniques provided by the Soil Conservation Service have built 3,600 farm 
ponds, and 20,400 miles of modern terraces to prevent the further erosion on 
sloping fields. In the wet low country of South Carolina, correctly designed 
drainage systems have been put by district cooperators on 320,000 acres of land 
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previously too wet to farm profitably—all within the last 5 years. This is 
about three-fourths of all the drainage work that has been done by district 
cooperators since the first district started 16 years ago. 

Our districts helped 25,000 farmers during the first 11 years; and in the last 5 
years have worked with 15,000 additional farmers 

We list the above figures to show the accelerated growth and the popular 


demand for the services of districts as now operated. The grasses and deep 
rooted plants employed in the farm-conservation plans have give the farmer 
confidence that he is better able to cope with the occasional poor crop year and 
the low-price cycles. These plants, used where they fit the land, have in- 


creased the store of plant food in the soil, and the farmer has less fear of 
droughts and low prices. 
Our executive committee believes that the fact that there is no coercion in 


the district program is largely responsible for 


farmers as the method best suited to development of agriculture in South Car 


ie greater acceptance by the 


ling We believe that any material change in the system would hinder the 
growth that this movement is now enjoying. 

We have gone through the preliminary stage in which it was slow to prove to 
the farmer that soil and water conservation pays big dividends. Now we have 


many outstanding examples as proof in every district that the farmer can see 
and appreciate these benefits. All that we need now to speed up the program is 
more Wwork-unit conservationists. We have several districts that are months 


behind in meeting farmer requests for help 

We are proud of the fact that the district program has appealed to the farmers 
to the extent that many of them offer their services free to work as district 
supervisors, and that at our annual district meetings all phases of business join 
in our planning and offer their assistance, We are proud that our districts have 
united the people in a common program for the good of a 

Giving technical aid through districts to farmers to conserve our natural re- 
sources is a proper function of the Federal Government and receives support of 
business interests, as evidenced by the participation of many large industrial 
corporations in the program. 

In directing your thinking to the future of this country a hundred years or 
even a thousand years from now, I want you to remember this: 

Our industrial development, our assembly lines, and our mechanical-production 
facilities have been sustained by the fact that such a small percentage of our 
expendable income had to go for the necessities of life—food. In this country, 
only about 25 percent of our expendable income is used for these necessities, as 
compared with about 90 percent in backward countries like China. We have 
been able to use the remainder of our income to buy the products of industry, 
thereby raising the standard of living to the highest in the world. 

If our country is to continue for centuries to come, we must always be able to 
buy the necessities and still have left a large part of our income for the products 
of our industries. This requires that we do everything possible to conserve and 
build the productivity of our land. 

I believe that our present surpluses are temporary, although, of course, painful. 
In building our agricultural program, we must think not only of the present but 
for all years to come. 

Soil conservation is fundamental to our future, and we believe that the best 
way to get the job done is through voluntary action in soil-conservation districts. 


STATEMENT OF CLAIR GuEss, Jr., Executive Secretary, SoutH CAROLINA Soin 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEI 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Clair Guess, Jr., executive 
secretary of the South Carolina Soil Conservation Committee. I am employed 
by the State under the districts law to assist farmers in organizing and promoting 
the work of the 44 soil-conservation districts covering the entire land area of the 
State. Iam under the immediate direction of the State committee, appointed by 
the governor, all of whom are soil-conservation district supervisors. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for the consideration you 
gave to request last spring, asking for a $5 million appropriation for the estab- 
lishment of 50 small upstream watersheds in 37 States. South Carolina and 
Georgia each have one of these watersheds underway. 

These “pilot watersheds promise to give an opportunity for local people to 
extend the good work now being done in soil conservation districts all over 
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America. In my State, and I believe in many others, Congress can count on the 
full support and cooperation of districts in these undertakings. 

Here in our Southland, a real appreciation for the abundant natural resource— 
water—is fast becoming of economic importance. This is especially true when 
its wise use is directed toward agriculture, industry, and municipalities. A large 
portion of the leadership being taken in development of this natural resource 
is that of district supervisors. They have actively helped influence the thinking 
of our people from a restricted view of the “damages” of water to a broawer view 
of ‘‘usefulness.” 

Soil conservation districts in my State believe that this program coupled with 
the watershed approach is the best means of establishing good water and land- 
management relationships. 

Hand in hand with good land management goes the need for good water 
management, for the two are inseparable in strengthening American agriculture. 

Soil-conservation districts in South Carolina during their 17-year growth have 
constantly kept step with modern methods and experiences of farmers to improve 
conservation techniques. Thus having gained not only the respect of farmers 
but that of business groups such as bankers’ associations, farm machinery manu- 
facturers, farm machinery dealers’ associations, the State chamber of commerce, 
leaders in the wood-products industry, and many community leaders in every 
district. Having gained this wide respect and usefulness, districts are no longer 
of small import in helping to form good economic patterns. 


STATEMENT OF W. F. HALL, MEMBER, STATE SOIL CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
SPARTA, GA. 


A UNIFIED NATIONAL PROGRAM OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


I am pleased to meet with you here today, and to discuss the subject you 
assigned to me. 

When I think of a unified national program of soil and water conservation, 
I think of a program in which every person makes his or her contribution to the 
protection and improvement of our land, water, timber, and wildlife resources. 
This is the kind of unity of purpose—unity of action—that we must have. And, 
most encouraging to all of us who love the land, who love God who created it, 
and who love the people who depend on it for their livelihood, we are achieving 
more and more unity in soil and water conservation. 

You and I know how unity has saved this great Nation of ours in every crisis 
that we've faced from beyond our borders. Only the same kind of unity can save 
and improve our land, and do it in time to keep America strong. 

Why must we have a unified national program of soil and water conservation? 
And how do we achieve it? 

First, let us see how dependent each of us is on these resources. Every man, 
woman, and child of this and of all future generations has a personal, stake in 
the land, water, timber, and wildlife resources of this Nation. In final analysis, 
that personal dependence on these natural resources is as close to each person as 
life itself; for food, clothing and shelter, the physical necessities of life, can be 
made to spring forever from productive land wisely used and treated. 

Aside from the daily and forever continuing requirements for these basic 
physical sustainers of life, each person in different degree is dependent on these 
resources, 

To the farmer, his land is the factory that produces all that he has to market. 
When he uses his land well and treats it kindly, his land continues to be a well- 
spring of opportunity, security, and of hope for him and his family. 

To the manufacturer and all his workers, the land is a source of most of the 
raw materials that keep wheels turning and spindles singing. 

To the transportation industry and its employees, the land is a major supplier 
of tonnage, of raw materials going to market or to processors, and of finished 
materials going to consumers, 

To banks and their staffs, the land is a great and continuing source of new 
wealth. 

To the minister, the land is a gift of God over which man must exercise good 
stewardship. 

Thus, to each in his way, the land and its waters, forests, and wildlife are 
sources of recreation, livelihood, opportunity, hope, and even of life itself. 
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To all of us, together, the land is the great source of 1 cal engt! VW 
we combine physical strength with moral and spiritual strength, we guarant 
the freedom of each person in this Nation 

Thus, we have both individual and national interest ir nd and neither 


interest ever conflicts with the other 


Our soil-conservation districts bring all these interests together at the 
level—the only place where soil and water conservation and good land use « 
be accon ] lished. 

Locally created by landowners under State laws and locally gove | 
conservation districts fully recognize the right of each farmer to do with h U2 
W it he will but di | o full unde tand { l nul i 
co I adand p pe ed His ( ( can ‘ i D Lti¢ 
has the direct responsil ty for the in ind its product \ 

s Lis l ) a ri¢ fully ( LUIZ t] | { hie ( l 1 
tio tech i nd } he ! ng ( . 
wise land use and treatment. Help required beyond wt fi in 
himself his ow nd ist co others ex ‘ f g D 
nation st n nd adepel l¢ e on land nel WwW res ree 

Consequentiy the Conere a e States cre i tl | 
educational, technical, and financial help to landowners in soil and wat n 
vation work Many county and municipal governments also provide specia 
assistance 


Likewise, many local, State, and National organizations of private individuals 
ti ’ 


are helping soil-conservation districts to carry out locally developed progra 
These are the eXpressions of national interest ot national support whicl 
— 


through soil-conservation districts, are helping individual farmers to save and 
improve their lands and water resources for the good of all people 

Thus we are achieving a unified national soil- and water-conservation pro 
gram with full local control and direction. Only in a democracy like we have 
in America can such a thing be possible. 

Thus we have all the people—represented by the technicians of the Soil Con 
servation Service, the financial help of the PMA and the FHA, the educational 
help of the Extension Service and of the vocational agriculture teachers, the re- 
search assistance from the cooperative State-Federal experiment stations, and 
other agencies—contributing directly to soil and water conservation. All this 
assistance is coordinated and shaped, through soil-conservation districts, to meet 
local problems and local conditions and to carry out local programs 

I feel that Secretary Brannan fully recognized the place of soil-conservation 
districts in coordinating and unifying the national soil- and iter-conservation 
S nearly 2 years ago In that 





program when he issued memorandum No. 1: 
order, the Secretary instructed the Soil Conservation Service, the United States 
Forest Service, and the Production and Marketing Administration—the agencies 
over which he has direct control—to work closely with soil-conservation districts 
I feel that soil-conservation district superivisors are joining with those and 
other agencies in the same spirit of teamwork and unity 
The results of teamwork and unity can be seen on the land—in the improved 
pastures, in the protected croplands, in the better woodlands, and in the better 
schools, and better churches. They can be seen in the prosperity of our towns 
and cities. And the results also can be seen in the faces of a happier people 
Let us all work together for even greater unity and even greater success in 
protecting and improving our national heritage of land, water, timber, and 
wildlife 


STATEMENT BY W. F. HALL, FARMER, SPARTA, GA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, vou will recall that 20 vears ago, 
President Roosevelt referred to the Southeastern States as being the No. 1 
economic problem of the Nation. Let us review the changes since that time. 

In 1935 the Soil Conservation Service was established and a new term was 
introduced, “good land use’’—that is, finding out capabilities of our lands, 
planting them in crops to which they were best suited, and feeding them plant 
food to which they responded best. This new way of farming was brought to 
us by Soil Conservation Service technicians trained to diagnose our lands 





as a doctor does a person. 

This work was greatly assisted by soil-conservation supervisors working 
through a district program. Today there are 12,500 supervisors serving free, 
working with all State and Federal agencies and with other groups in con- 
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serving all our natural resources, thereby making this a better country in which 
to live, by improving our lands, and producting more aboundant crops. 

Qur Soil Conservation Service cost each person in the United States only 
4) cents this vear (160 million people—$68 million appropriation). In World 


War Il we spent the equivalent to $150 per acre in the United States to pro 
tect it from our enemies, and I think you will agree that erosion and poor land 
use can destroy us as completely as a foreign enemy. Please consider the prog 
ress made in recent years under the present setup and let’s strengthen it. You 
are trying to make our Government ore efficient and economical. Can you 


beat our Soil Conservation Service at 40 cents per year per capita with 12,500 
district supervisors that do not cost the Federal Government a single cent? 


Chairman Horr. The next witness will be Mr. W. G. Williamson. 
Will you come forward, Mr. Williamson ¢ 


STATEMENT OF W. G. WILLIAMSON, VICE PRESIDENT, GEORGIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, VIENNA, GA. 


Mr. Wi.i1amson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; 
Tam W. G. Williamson from Vienna, Ga., vice president of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, and even though I am a banker I am 
a farmer. 

I have lived on a farm all my life with the exception of about 4 
years. 

The Georgia Bankers Association just wants to present to you a 
few short statements, and we are going to prepare a resolution which 
will be submitted to you and mail it to you, if that will be acceptable, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. E. F. Vickers, president of the Citizens 
Bank & Trust Co. of Bainbridge, and a past president of the Georgia 
Bankers Association, will now present these statements to you. 

I thank you. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION ON PENDING NATIONAL FARM 
LEGISLATION 


Georgia bankers, individually and collectively, are aware of the many problems 
currently confronting the farmers of our State. The methods by which these 
problems are met will affect every other segment of our economy. That is the 
reason we as bankers would like to present our viewpoint for consideration in 
dealing with the varied parts of a sound and workable agricultural program. 

With increased costs continually cutting in on the margin of profit, farmers 
have reached a point where they simply cannot stand the wide fluctuations in 
prices received for products sold without benefit of a stable price-support system. 
Anything less than 90 percent of parity under present conditions would be 
extremely disastrous. Most farmers are very outspoken in their expression in 
this respect. In the absence of such assurance, they cannot plan their farm 
operation from year to year and will not be able to determine wisely what their 
operating credit should be. Bankers and others extending credit for operating 
purposes cannot possibly continue to do so with any degree of reasonable safety 
without having some idea what the farm customers may expect from the sale of 
commodities produced in the use of such credit. 

Reliable American Bankers Association statistics reveal that commercial banks 
handle about SO percent of the operating credit needs of our farmers. If the 
farm program is weakened, the increase in risks due to unstable prices on a 
high cash operating cost basis will serve to place severe limitations upon credit 
availability and cost. The need for credit by farmers will not cease. It will 
have to come from some other source and still be handled with greatly increased 
hazard. 

We, therefore, submit to you that there should be a national farm program to 
include price supports on the basic commodities at not less than 90 percent of 
parity. 
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Quite naturally, farmers and bankers alike recognize the fact that if price 
supports are made available there must follow the inevitable control of acreage 
of various crops by allotments to keep production in line. With all of the mis- 
givings of acreage allotments and controls, it is nevertheless conceded that such 
a program is preferred. Farmers have expressed themselves affirmatively on 
this issue. A vast majority of those affected would prefer to have their acreage 
for basic commodities cut, if necessary, to assure a fair price for the products 
when sold. Under such an arrangement, the farmer would know before planting 
what he could reasonably expect to receive for the crop at harvesttime and be 
cuided accordingly. A protected market for farm commodities would be guar- 
anteed then in a similar way to that of business selling to farmers, 

We recommend that acreage allotments on supported crops be made a tool in 
the farm program to control production and avoid excess surplus, 

The very nature of our national economy and the myriad factors affecting it 
make it not only wise but sound to have a reasonable surplus of certain farm 
commodities. History has recorded many vivid instances of this need. One 
thing is sure, surpluses cannot be created overnight, but the need for them quite 
frequently arises without due notice. Sometimes an immediate and dire emer- 
gency results overnight. We should never lose sight of this contingency. A 
good example is found as recently as June of 1950 when the Korean war started. 
At that time we had a surplus of 6 million bales of cotton. Within 12 short 
inonths afterward, a ceiling of 45 cents per pound was placed on cotton and an 
embargo imposed to avoid having it moved out of our country. Just across the 
M xican border, at the time, cotton was bringing 75 cents per pound. 

We respectfully suggest that a reserve supply of storable farm commodities be 
carried to meet emergencies which may result from adverse weather conditions, 
war, or anything else. These reserves should not be allowed to depress prices 
pail to farmers for crops under control. 

In order to hold these reserves, il is necessary to have adequate storage space 
for them. Private industry already is prepared to handle a good portion of such 
commodities. Individual farmers also are moving fast to make additional ac- 
ceptable storage available on the farms. In the use of acreage allotments to 
control production, the crops affected ordinarily would require only temporary 
storage to allow for an orderly market. Protection is needed only when the 
harvest puts a heavy supply of farm products on the market in one short period 
of time. This is something which cannot be avoided by the farmers. When 
their crops have matured, they have to harvest them. There is no such thing 
as regulating the harvest to fit the consumption of these products. Therein lies 
the problem. 

We recommend that the Government, when necessary, assist private industry 
to provide storage enabling farmers to take advantage of support prices 

The conservation of our natural resources is vital to our welfare now, and 
more particularly in the future. Our soil and water constitute the primary 
source of all wealth. Only in recent years have measures been inaugurated to 
stimulate aggressive action in conservation practices. The problems of over- 
production confronting us now will only be temporary. Take a look at the census 
ficures for some important facts about our population. Based on the present 
trends, the number of people in this Nation increases at the startling rate of 
21%, million annually. Broken down to understandable figures, this means that 
every day we feed 7,300 additional people. Consider the food requirements of 
these individuals and how they will have to be met. Unless we conserve the 
very means by which production can be assured, our problems eventually may 
make the present situation appear to be ridiculous by comparison. <A long- 
range viewpoint is essential. 

We earnestly solicit support of the soil and water conservation program and 
the use of payments to encourage active participation. The technical assistance 
is also a vital part of the program to make it work. That, too, should be 
continued. 

Credit needs of Georgia farmers are increasing; hut so far, the present 
sources have been sufficient to take care of legitimate requests. All lenders, of 
necessity, must rely on the suport price program to give a basis for granting 
credit to farmers. For the present, no action is recommended regarding the 
credit situation. 

Foreign trade offers an outlet for some of our farm commodities. There are 
many goods which we need to import too. It is, therefore, essential that we con- 
sider the importance of a two-way deal on some equitable basis for all con- 
cerned. We suggest that careful study be given to this phase of the problem 
and legislation designed to fit the best arrangement. 


88490—53—pt. 3——-10 
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Progress in any part of our economy, through the years, has come from con- 
tinued research. The standard of living we enjoy now would never be what 
it is, had there been no research done to provide us with the luxuries of life 
as we know them today. The problem of finding new uses for farm products 
is difficult, but a solution will come if a means of dealing with it is established. 
Then a field yet untouched will open new ee, Improved methods of 
production and better machinery to reduce costs well as increased efficiency 
will mean a more desirable way of living for all of us. We are in favor of 
strengthening educational and research programs as they relate to agricultural 
development 

A recent study has revealed the average farmer in the early twenties owning 
all of his land, livestock, and equipment, with no debt, but having to borrow 
all operating funds could stand 8 or 9 successive years of complete failure before 
going broke. Under the same circumstances today it will take only about 2 years 
to do the job. The element of risk is so tremendously increased and cash-out-of- 
pocket costs so high, farmers cannot absorb greatly increased hazards of price 
fluctuations. We believe the 90 percent of parity support price program will do 
more to stabilize this than anything else. It has been wisely stated that the 
more our agriculture becomes commercialized, the more will price become a 
hazard to farmers. The point has been reached where wide price fluctuations 
with rigid costs can quickly bring a farm business to bankruptcy. 

There is another factor for some reason not generally known to the public. 
Its part in the support price program is one of the reasons why the cost to the 
taxpayer is minimized. Through loan agreements with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the banking system of this Nation carries a big load of the loans 
made against farm commodities in accordance with the value established under 
the price-support program. Of course this credit is guaranteed, but the actnal 
funds come out of bank deposits. Frequently banks retain substantial por- 
tions in lieu of some other type of investment. 

Fewer and fewer farmers are being called on to feed more and more people. 
The contribution of farmers to our national welfare far exceeds their voting 
power. Farmers cannot sell and operate in a so-called free economy at whole- 
sale and buy back at retail from those who operate with administered prices. 
Agriculture is a basic industry which must be maintained in a strong position. 
Every adjustment in the present national farm program must be made with 
the view of how it affects farm income and efficiency. Nothing must be done to 
cause any decline in either efficiency or income from present levels. Rather, they 
must be strengthened and increased. Only in this way will we continue to 
have a prosperous total economy. 


Chairman Horr. Mr. Vickers, we are very glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF E. F. VICKERS, PRESIDENT, CITIZENS BANK & 
TRUST CO., BAINBRIDGE, GA. 


Mr. Vickers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate your generosity in including us in 
your itinerary. Ihave heard a great many comments since I have been 
in Valdosta to the effect that you Congressmen are willing to ride a 
bus over a territory to get at the gr: ssroots of the agric ultural sila 
which speaks well for you and for representative government. 

The only trouble about writing a speech is that sometimes a chi inge 
in circumstances renders your speech somewhat inappropriate. For 
instance, this morning, I was willing to say that, seeing my friend and 
Congressman Pilcher, sitting among you, gave me a sense of ease in re- 
pose, but now I find him sitting out there with some of our constitu- 
ents, so I had to change that part of my speech. 

I do not want you gentlemen on the other side of the aisle on this 
trip to do anything to Don Wheeler's pitching arm. You know, 
Brooklyn might need him in a few d: ays, 
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My name is E. F. Vickers, and I live in Bainbridge, Ga., which is in 
the Second Congressional District represented by Mr. Pilcher. I am 
with a group of bankers who were appointed by the president of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, and as Mr. Williamson told you, I will 
read a statement and file it with you, and we hope that you will give us 
the privilege of filing in due course a more elaborate statement. 

Weas represe ntatives of the Georgia Bankers Association are ] leased 
to submit this brief statement and ask that we be permitted to file with 
your committee at a later date a resolution covering the views of the 
banks of Georgia on farm legislation. 

We believe that there should be a national farm program which 
would include price supports of not less than 90 percent of parity on 
basic commodities. We believe in production controls when supplies 
of supported crops are in surplus. 

We believe that the Nation should carry a reserve supply of storable 
farm commodities and that these reserves should not be allowed to 
depress prices. For instance, 5 million bales of cotton, which would 
not be available to the market, but would be available to our Nation 
only in the event of an emergency. 

We believe that the Government, where necessary, should assist 
private industry to provide storage for enabling farmers to take 
advantage of support loans. 

We believe that the conservation of our soil is of major importance, 
and that the agricultural conservation payments have been the means 
of getting soil-conservation practices put In operation on innumerable 
farms where it would not have been done otherwise. We recommend 
continuation of these payments for both annual and permanent prac- 
tices. We also recommend that the technical assistance now being 
rendered by the Soil Conservation Service be continued. 

We believe that present credit sources available are sufficient. to 
meet all agricultural needs. We believe that farmers will be greatly 
benefited by increased trade with other countries and recommend that 
Congress enact legislation toward this end. 

We are in favor of strengthening educational and research pro- 
grams as a means of handling surpluses and increasing farm incomes. 

That statement is signed by W. G. Williamson, vice president of 
the “iF om association, the man who preceeded me; Mr. John A. 
Mills, president of the Bank of Screven County, Sylvania, Ga.; by 
myself; Mr. J. H. Williams, vice president, First National Bank, Val- 
dosta, Ga.; Mr. J. W. Blanchard, executive vice president, the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Valdosta, Ga.; Mr. W. C. Cooper, presi- 
dent, Pelham Banking Co., Pelham, Ga.; Mr. H. H. Pilcher, manager, 
farm loan department, Moultrie Banking Co., Moultrie, Ga.; Mr. J. P. 
Culpepper, executive vice president, Bank of Alapaha, Alapaha, Ga.; 
Mr. W. N. Downs, vice president, First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Macon, Ga. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. 

Chairman Horr. The next witness will be Mr. Henry Ward, Suwan- 
nee County, Fla. 

Congressman Marrnews. Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell you 
how much I appreciate your letting me sit with the members of the 
agricultural committee. 

I would like to present with a great deal of pleasure one of our 
farmers of Suwannee County, who has lived on the farm all his life, 
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and is with us today. I think he will give us some interesting infor- 
mation. 

I take great pleasure in presenting Mr. H. M. Ward, of Suwannee 
County. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY M. WARD, OF SUWANNEE COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. Warp. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Chairman and other Members of Congress, first I would like 
to repeat a few of the things that Mr. Me ithews just told you. As 
he said, lama farmer. I was born on the farm and I have been there 
ever since. All the money that I have ever made has come from the 
farm, so if I get a little bit excited in saying some of the things that I 
would like to say, please forgive me because I feel rather deeply about 
them. 

I would like to discuss with you briefly our farm program. First, 
and I think most important, is supportive prices on our basic com- 
modities. Next, conservation payments, and next, long-term credit, 
and then marketing and production. 

Now, let us go back to support prices. We do not want the prices 
of our commodities supported at the expense of the Nation, but we 
think they should be supported at 90 percent of parity, and I think 
we are unselfish. 

Economy today is as it has always been. It rests on a three-legged 
stool, and what are these legs of this stool? It is agriculture, indus- 
try, and labor. I think the primary interest of every citizen of this 
country is prosperity. That is what we want. That is what we 
are working for, and I think the Government’s place in working with 
these three groups should be as a referee. They should have just 
enough power to maintain a balance of power between those three. 

What produces prosperity? It is our ability to trade with each 
other, and let me tell you something—when this country’s farmers 
get to where they are not able to trade with their neighbors, we are 
going to have a depression. We do not like that word “depression,” 
not because we alone are afraid of it, but it will not be like it was in 
the thirties, I do not think. If we have another depression—a lot. of 
people went hungry and a few, they tell me, starved, and breadlines 
formed. It will be worse. It is hard to picture what would happen 
if history is allowed to repeat itself like some of the best thinkers 
that surround us think that it is going to do. 

Everybody is afraid to venture today, and it need not be the case. 
I think that every man should have just as much life insurance to 
protect his family as he can afford. I think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should go just as far as they can in supporting farm prices as 
they are able to do so. 

You hear a lot today about what it costs the Federal Government 
and the taxpayer to support farm products. I cannot see where it 
is ever caused from anything. It never has since time began, I do 
not pee the American worker was able to buy so much with what 
he makes. Don’t let anybody kid you. The other people interested 
in our economy are not particular, when a farmer goes to buy a trac- 
tor, he pays what they ask for them. Why? Because the man that 
made it sets a price on his labor. The manufacturer sets his profit. 
Can farmers expect to stay in business if they don’t receive some pro- 
tection ¢ 
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Some few days ago I had to have a lawyer’s assistance, and I do 
not say this through any reflection of lawyers. We have some good 
ones and they do great service, but he tol i me that his price was $75 
a day and expenses. Can you just imagine what steak would cost 
you if every worker connected with agriculture drew that kind of a 
wage ¢ 

You know it is typical of people, I think, to gripe about their food 
bill. I noticed a statement some few months ago that was printed 
about a century ago, and I believe pork was selling, if I remember 
correctly, at about 5 cents a pound, and you know pe ople ; griped about 
it then? And they are still griping about it. They always will, but 
as I mentioned a moment ago there isn’t a worker anywhere else in 
the world that can buy as much for what he makes. 

I want to agree with you that we have a good farm program, but 
progress demands changes. We are going to have to change. I do 
not propose to tell you how to change it, but I believe that we can 
make some definite improvements. 

I will illustrate with grain. The farmers in our county gathered 
their grain in just a few weeks and they tried to put it on the market. 
You would probably tell me that we have a program set up to take 
care of that, and I think we have, but it is not applicable to the small 
farmer. My brother and myself just a few days ago decided we 
would try to erect a bonded warehouse to help the small farmer take 
advantage of the loan program, and we had it all figured out, we 
thought, but when we got right up to the point where we were about 
ready to order the building we found out that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, mind you, wanted to collect rent on this and some time 
next year pay us that rent. 

We are not able to go along on a program like that. I think that 
should be definitely changed. Let the farmer pay the warehouseman. 
I do not see where the Commodity Credit Corporation has any right 
to collect rent on somebody else’s building. 

Oh, we'll get it back some day, but you know it’s a funny thing 
about the Federal Government oper ating—if you owe them, they w: ant 
it now, but if they owe you, you'll get it, don’t worry about that, 
they’re honest, Il have to say th: 1t—you’ ‘ll get it, but I don’t know how 
much you'll have to sweat before you get it. 

They told me before I left that I would be lucky if I got 5 minutes, 
so I hope that I will not take up too much of your time. The need 
for discussing our problems with you gentlemen is great. 

Let’s take the tobacco program and examine it for just a minute. 
Several have said that we have a good tobacco program and we need 
to let it stay where it is. I agree with you that we have a good tobacco 
program, but do you know that we have nearly 500 farmers in Su- 
wannee County that have 2 acres or less of tobacco? Did you know 
that when a boy leaves home, he cannot obtain any tobacco acreage? 
No wonder our boys who are lucky eenough to go to college do not 
come back to the farm. They want to play on the team that is always 
on the winning side. They do not come back to the farm. I do not 
blame them. 

Did you know that the price of our tobacco, the support price, was 
lowered this year? It has always been a mystery to me how Secretary 
Benson lowered that support price under the law. 
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I believe every person in this room would agree with me that prices 
that farmers have to pay have been steadily rising. [ Applause. | 

I cannot think of a single item that I have bought on my farm this 
year that has not cost more than it did last year. 

' We are not against raising our standard of living for the other 
groups in our economy, just so long as we come up a little bit along 
with them. 

Parity has always been explained to me that it is based on the re- 
lationship between what we buy and what we sell. If you agree with 
me on the fact that everything that we buy is going up, and I believe 
that the Department of Agriculture said that—I do not remember 
how many points they said the cost of living is going up—how could 
Secretary Benson lower our support price? 

Another thing that demands attention today I think, and I think 
the Federal Government is morally obligated to do something about 
cattle prices. Why? For the simple reason that when we were getting 
along all right in the cattle business, they stepped in and said the 
prices were high enough, and they put on a propaganda campaign. 
That is the way I saw it, telling the country about how many cattle 
there were in the United States and making the picture look dark, and 
I think the cattle market burst months before it would have if they 
had not put this information out. 

Personally, 1 am against some of the crop reporting system that is 
being carried on [applause] in agriculture. I tell you what I do with 
them when they mail them to me—I throw them in the trash can, and 
I am going to keep on doing it. 

There Is ho Way ot telling how much this crop reporting service 
has cost the farmer. There is no reliability in it whatsoever. I do 
think we do have to have reports, but I think the crop reporting 
should be done through the Extension Service. Our county agent 
drives 300 miles lots of days among our farmers. He sees and he 
knows the conditions that exist in our county. Ido not know whether 
we need legislation to correct the cattle market or not. I just like 
as much freedom as possible. 

You know, there is one thing that makes me sick, and that is to hear 
some professional man who has his interests protected by law or by 
force get out and try to farm a little bit and tell you that he thinks 
the law of supply and demand ought to operate in agriculture. Did 
you ever stop and wonder why the products of industry are high 
today? Is it because they are scarce? Is steel high because it is 
scarce? I wouldn’t think so. You can buy any amount today you 
want, and it is the highest it has ever been. It is high because it is 
controlled. 

Now, I, too, like freedom. I would like to be able to produce all 
the tobacco that I could and sell it at a controlled and protected price, 
but that is impossible. I do think the Federal Government could 
get behind this cattle business and give us some support that would 
tide us over this crisis. 

The speaker ahead of me said that he thought we had all the credit 
down here that we needed. Well, maybe you farmers up here in 
Georgia have all the credit you need, but we haven’t got it down there 
in Florida, 'm frank to tell you. We appreciate the efforts that 
you gentlemen have made in making available to us the Production 
Credit Association loan, but they are short-term loans, and usually 
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our banks are willing to go along with us but they cannot make any- 
thing but short-term loans. 

Every other phase of our economy has long-term credit available, 
and maybe you say that we farmers = ave the Federal Land Bank 
available to us. I wish you would go in and try to borrow some 
money today to operate under today’s greed: real from the Federal 
land bank. Maybe they are doing the best they can, and I am sure 
they are, but somewhere there needs to be some rules changed. 

Someone asked one of the leaders of the Federal land bank what 
they base their appraisals on, and he told them the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Congressman Hrertone. The gentleman is making a fine statement 
here and I appreciate it. He mentioned that he wanted us to see 
something of his cattle this afternoon. We have a schedule that calls 
for us to adjourn this meeting at 3 o’clock, and the gentleman has 
consumed over 20 minutes already, and if we are going to see any 
of his county we had better let him conclude his remarks as soon as 
possible, not that we want to shut anyone off, but we do want to get 
to everyone. 

Mr. Warp. I’m sorry. I did not realize I had been talking so long. 

In closing I would like to say our problems are primarily produc- 
tion and marketing. We have come a long way the last few years in 
production. We have fallen down on marketing. Food is high. 
Maybe it is too high, but the farmer is not getting enough of that 
price that the consumer has to pay for food. 

I would like to say that I appreciate the opportunity of bringing 
our views before the committee. This is the first time I have ever 
appeared in a congressional meeting, let alone have the opportunity 
to speak before it. I thank you gentlemen. [ Applause. ] 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness is Mr. Clifford Hardy, of South Carolina. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD H. HARDY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
THE CAROLINAS GINNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., BENNETTSVILLE, 
S. ¢. 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Clifford Hardy, of Bennettsville, S. C., executive 
secretary of the Carolinas Ginners Association, representing the cot- 
ton ginning of the two Carolinas and Virginia, for it is my il ag 
to represent one of our leading agricultural men in South Carolina, 
Mr. J. Franklin McLaurin, whom I am sure most of you members 
of the committee remember has testified before your committee on 
several occasions. Mr. McLaurin has asked me to read his st: itement. 

We in South Carolina feel that he is a true representative of the 
farmer, the trustee of our Clemson College, our agricultural college, 
director of the National Council of Agriculture, and at the present 
time he is serving on an advisory committee to the Senate Banking 
Committee. Mr. McLaurin is in Memphis attending a meeting of 
cotton-industry members at the present time and is unable to be pres- 
ent. His statement is as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF J. FRANKLIN McLAurRIN, Corton AND TOBACCO GROWER, 
BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


To simplify my statement, I have answered the 10 questions released by Mr. 
Hope in the order in which they were listed. 

1. I see no way to support storable commodities at 90 percent of parity 
Without inviting excessive production, acreage allotments, and marketing quotas. 


As a producer of tobacco, cotton, and grain, I believe that acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas are the best way to adjust production and have 90-percent 
pport prices without expending excessive public funds in surpluses. I am not 
opposed to acreage allotments and marketing quotas so long as farmers are 


e ves or not. 

”. Flexible price supports probably would adjust production to some extent 
and probably require less controls. I don’t think they would do the job re- 
quired th our major crops in the Southeast, that is, cotton and tobacco. 

The present Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988 as amended, is a 90-percent- 
of-parity support program. Growers are guaranteed an opportunity to adjust 
production prior to application of the variable scale of support prices. I heart- 
ily subscribe to these provisions. I do not expect 90-percent supports with no 
restriction on production. 

3. A two-price system on major crops appears theoretically sound. One 
advantage would be that domestic consumption would be supported at 100 percent 

f parity. But the ever-present hazard of supply and demand, and the cost 

of administering a new and complex program raises doubt in my mind. 
4. The support-price program on perishable commodities has not worked and 
I’m afraid will not work in the future. The dairy industry has done a wonder- 
ful job in improving and advertising their products. Other than this the field 
is limited. 

5. I am not too familiar with the beef cattle industry. But think quality 
production and advertising would be good here. Certainly we can produce 
enough beef and beef products without a great influx from other countries. 

6. Certainly the control program will help adjust surpluses. We do not want 
to stop here, we must produce a quality product and let the world know about 
it. Our cotton and tobacco is certainly superior to foreign growths. Think 
we are on the right track now, that is, the recent meetings held in Europe 
with spinners of all the European nations and representatives from the United 
States. Such countries as our neighbors to the South should surely be explored 
also. I think any funds loaned to any countries should be earmarked to buy 
commodities from the United States. 

The soil-conservation program has been very beneficial, but not perfect by 
any means. A system of payments for more permanent types of practices would 
be more beneficial in a long-range view. 

Government loans running up to 10 years would surely be beneficial in con- 
servation work. This would put projects on a business-like basis and encourage 
completion of programs. 

8. Am afraid Federal crop insurance is not practical as yet. Cotton insur- 
ance has been unsatisfactory. 

It will have to be put on a sound and factual basis and used widely before 
it can be practical. I would not want to see a heavy investment of public 
funds in a program of this sort. 

%. Most farmers, that is, ones of ability to manage and produce have ample 
credit facilities. 

Probably the neweomer or young man trying to start from scratch does not. 
Unless the present-day young man has inherited farm properties I cannot see 
too much incentive for him to make this his life work, when he can go to the 
public and receive such fabulous wages and not be burdened with responsi- 
bilities of weather, disease, and insect damage and last but not least, debt. 

10. We should surely encourage research to find new uses for farm products 
The more research in marketing is explored, the more of the consumer’s dollar 
will go to the farmer. This would eliminate some widespread profits between 
producer and consumer. 

Research is a must, if we are to continue to have an abundance of farm com- 
modities to care for our ever-increasing population. 


Mr. Harpy. That is the end of Mr. McLaurin’s statements. 

On behalf of the cotton ginners of the two Carolinas and Virginia, 
I would like to read a brief statement. I would like to confine this 
answering question No. 10 as submitted by Chairman Hope. 
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We feel that research in the field of agriculture will solve more of the many 
problems confronting the farmer than any number of control measures supported 
by our Government. These controls are a necessary evil until we do find the 
proper solution. With the steady increases in population, within a few short 
years our problems will be reversed and we will be looking for methods for 
increasing yield per acre rather than alloting acreages. 

An outstanding example of results obtained through research can be found 
in the cotton industry. Although the competition from synthetic fibers increases 
yearly, our domestic consumption remains high, due to newly created markets 
of cotton goods and new uses, all aided by well-planned advertising. The Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America is now extending its efforts to European 
countries. 

We believe that another cotton ginning laboratory in the southeast similar 
to the one located at Stoneville, Miss., would prove of great benefit to the cotton 
producer as well as the ginner. Our area is becoming rapidly mechanized and 
additional research is necessary to keep the quality of our rain-grown cotton 
on its high level. Mechanical harvesting has created many problems for the 
ginner and farmer that further study will correct. 

Every dollar spent on research is a dollar saved for our future generations. 


Chairman Horr. The next witness is Mr. R. G. Wages. 
STATEMENT OF R. G. WAGES, HART COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. Waaces. Mr. Chairman, I realize we are rushed for time and I 
am going to make my remarks very short. 

I would like to say that I came down from Hart County up in the 
Piedmont section of Georgia. We want to commend you on your 
approach in formulating our agricultural program and policies. 

Chairman Horr. Let me ask you, do you have some prepared state- 
ments that might be submitted to the committee ? 

Mr. Waaes. No, sir, just one we are going to leave for the record, 
please. 

Chairman Horr. That is all right. 

Mr. Wacrs. We are confident that by and through such hearings as 
this that you and others concerned will come up w ith a workable and 
sound agricultural program. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of R. G. Wages follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. G. WAGES, CHAIRMAN, Hart County, GEorGIA COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture Committee, and friends, we 
want to commend you on your approach in securing grassroot opinions and 
recommendations in formulating our agricultural programs and policies for the 
future. We rejoice in the privilege and opportunity of living in a land where 
we may exercise such freedoms and liberties without fear from our leaders of 
Government. In connection with these freedoms and liberties, permit us to say 
the farmers of this Nation have made and are making great contributions to the 
maintenance and protection of these liberties and freedoms. 

Most of us realize the farmers represent only about 15 percent of our popula- 
tion, and no minority group has such responsibility of providing food and fiber 
for so many people here and abroad. If there is any segment of our population 
whose welfare should be considered on a bipartisan basis, it is this group. In- 
dustry and commerce have made great contributions in the development of our 
Nation and world, but agriculture and our natural resources remain the basis 
of all properity. Today, agriculture can be rightly termed as our No. 1 economic 
problem and our No. 1 economie opportunity. 

With the above facts in mind, we wish to make the following comments and 
recommendations for your consideration at the next session of Congress: 

Farm income stability—Under existing conditions we think it wise and eco- 
nomically sound to maintain a high farm income through a Government price- 
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support program of not less than 90 percent of parity on basic commodities. 
so favor some type of Government crop insurance plan that is practical 
and encourage more farmers to participate in such a program. 

Production and marketing adjustments.—With the hazards and uncertainties 


\ 
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inv ed in the production of farm products, we realize in some years we may be 
confronted with surpluses, and other years we will have shortages of some 
columodities. Due to these conditions, we would recommend production controls 
be required for price supports when supplies are in surplus. We think it wise 
and feasible for this Nation to carry a reserve supply of storable farm commod- 

‘ | he ] lic against such emergencies as droughts, floods, tornadoes, 
and irs 

Conservation Someone has said “The wealth of any nation is measured by 
the depth of its soil With more mouths to feed and more people to be clothed 


and housed, it is imperative that this Nation’s soil and natural resources be 
conserved through permanent and practical conservation methods. In this 
connection, we feel that such a program should favor the development of effi- 
Cit fumiiv type larnuis 

Ayricuitural credit Insofar as possible, we feel that the banks and other 
private lending institutions should be encouraged and given the first opportunity 

extending agricultural credit to the farmers of this Nation. We realize under 
certain rules and regulations, many of these lending institutions are not permitted 


make some types of loans and for this group we would recommend the con- 
uation and expanded use of existing Government lending agencies for long-term 
farm-adjustment loans. We would encourage the help to develop better ways of 


farming on efficient family-type farms. However, these loans should be limited 
to bona tide farmers, and not made available to some hobby farmers as has been 
practiced in the past We feel there is a continuing need for farm ownership 

ns to worthy qualified farmers who cannot get this credit from other sources, 
and it is your responsibility to make such provisions. 

Foreign trade.—To maintain a sound economy, we would suggest the expanded 
use of some type of practical program or programs to recapture and expand our 
agricultural exports. We believe much of our farm surpluses could be wisely 
used by the expanded program in aiding friendly nations as is now being admin- 
istered under the Mutual Security Act. This can be done by gifts, by accepting 
their kind of money, by loans, or by trade; whichever is most practical and most 
profitable with the Nation involved. 

Research and education.—Much good has come by and through research and 
education in the field of agriculture, but we have not kept a pace comparable 
to that of industry and commerce. The amount of money spent for agricultural 
research and education is only a fraction of that of industry. We would recom- 
mend the strengthening of several programs as means of handling surpluses and 
increasing farm income. 

Coordination and cooperation of various agencies.—In some cases we feel there 
should be better coordination and cooperation in the administering of these pro- 
grams. Jealousies and prejudice among a few have crept in at times and 
consequently, the farmers suffered the results. These programs are the farmers 
programs, and should be considered as such. In instances where there is dupli- 
cation and overlapping of services, and when practical and feasible, we would 
recommend the consolidation of such programs to reduce the load of the tax- 
payer. We believe the time is overdue in placing these programs back in the 
hands of the farmers, and we strongly recommend the appointment and election 
of bona fide farmer committeemen of the various agencies in policymaking 
positions from a county, State, and National level. 

The recent statement of Secretary Benson in using every tool available to 
strengthen the position of the farmer in this price squeeze situation is most 
encouraging. Some few of his critics would have you believe the only tool he 
is using is the auger. Our opinion is different. We have a high regard for the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his coworkers, and with the cooperation of all 
concerned, we are contlident he will come up with a sound and workable agri- 
cultural program. 


STATEMENT OF MR. PEAVY, OF CAMILLA, GA. 


Mr. Pravy. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I am an 
owner of a farm-service company, a small operator. I operate in 
about eight counties, and in this business, in the corner of southwest, 
Georgia. 
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lor the last 3 years we have experienced . record-breaking drought, 
and the profitmaking level of our crops has been wiped out. Yet 
today most of this conversation and testimony has been about services 
and controls. If we must have services an id controls now, after we 
have had those droughts clear across the country. then it seems that 
maybe there is too much land i n produce tion whie *h is taki ng care of 
control > taking these crops out. 

Yet t last year I took a trip tl rough the West to sort of study 
a sub Je ct that Thad heard a good deal about and read a good bit about, 
and that subject is reclamation. I saw in the West land that might 
be w on possibly a dollar an acre, these huge projects were going in 
there and irrigating that land, makin 1g irrigation available for that 
farmer, and increasing the value of that land two or three hundred 
dollars, which increased his collateral oa increased his credit. 

If we put that land into production then what do they grow on 
there? It must be a new grower’s allotment, and evidently we have 
too much land for the crops we have to grow. 

In one place there in the West they are running an irrigation pipe 
2° feet in diameter. They are running that pipe 500 miles and yet 
the ACP payments for the State of Georgia this last year was $8 
million. In my county the average-sized farm is 133 acres. The 
were allotted around 55 cents an acre which gave them an ACP pay 
ment of about $67. 

This money was spent in that reclamation. How is it determined 
that that land needs reclaiming any more than this area, if in this 
area, While we have according to the total annual rainfall, plenty of 
rain to make a crop, and yet there is 1 or 2 rains that we miss during 
our vital growing season that changes the outcome. 

This past vear caused us to lose money where we would have made 
a bumper crop, and at the gigantic cost of putting that in out there, 
to put in that equipment, if in this area farmers could, and these 
small farmers of 133 acres, their best land could be irrigated at an 
installation cost of approximately $3,000, if all of that money goes 
into the West on what must be a gratis basis, why not maybe hold 
a little of that money and if nothing else loan these farmers the mone y 
ona4to5 year basis? Then this area, anywhere we needed just that 
1 to 2 vital rains, we can turn this area into a garden spot. We can 
go out and make two bales of cotton to the acre. We would have 
irrigation. 

These costs that we have had today that we have heard of that is 
cutting down profit, if we can increase that production—and that is 
all it will take, is 2 to 3 rains right in this area, then we can absorb 
these cuts in acreage. We can go into crops that are high-yielding 
and high production that do not have controls on them. We can go 
into our tobacco. 

This year farmers that irrigated sold around $1,/00 worth of to- 
bacco to the acre. I would say the average was around $600 to the 
acre, 

I am not a theorist on this thing. I do not have any plan outlined. 
I asked the gentlemen if I could speak before the committee. They 
told me I could, and my knees are still knocking, but it seems ther 
is a difference in the distribution of that money. 

Most of the farmers here today, very few of them, have ever heard 
of reclamation money and yet it makes this ACP payment, which 
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is so vital to us and which every man who has come up here today 
has p leaded for, look awfully small. 

I believe that an investigation should be made, and I think you 
will find that in this area we have some need for reclamation. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much. 

That completes the list the Chair has before it. Is there anyone 
who has been overlooked now 2 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Chairman, I did not turn in my name this morn- 
ing because I applied some time ago and was assured of a few min- 
utes before you. 

Chairman Horr. I am sorry if there has been any error. I do not 
know what happened. 

Mr. Youna. Well, that is understandable. You have so many ap- 
plications. 


STATEMENT OF ED YOUNG, GEORGIA SEEDSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
VALDOSTA, GA. 


Mr. Younc. I am Ed Young, representing the Georgia Seedsmen’s 
Association, an organization of 255 wholesale and retail dealers serv- 
ing the farmers of Georgia. We are not going to bore you with a 
long report because, very much to our surprise, after several weeks 
of preparing this statement for the committee, everything we thought 
has already been said. 

Our group is vitally interested in all phases of agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing, but we had hoped to be able to present to 
you some of our views on one of the important phases of our agricul- 
tural program—the agricultural conservation program. 

We have summarized here briefly seven recommendations that I 
will give, not in detail because we are presenting each of you with 
a a itten copy of the statement, but just hitting the main parts. 

We recommend a minimum appropriation for ACP of $250 mil- 
rod basing our recommendation on the fact that unless adequate sums 
are appropriated for ACP, many of the accomplishments we have 
gained since 1936 will be lost, lost not only to our farmers of today 
but to future generations. We feel that if we are to meet the de- 
mands of ar apidly increasing population we must extend and main- 
tain our gain in soil conservation. We believe conservation of our 
land’s ability to produce food, feed, and fiber is as important as 
national defense. 

2. Our second recommendation is that payments for ACP appropri- 
ations to participating farmers be limited to 50 percent of cost of 
pe r forming a conservation pre ictice. 

That payments be continued for annual or permanent prac- 
tices which are approved by local committees as necessary in soil 
més “s tenance and land development. 

That a 3-, 4-, or 5-year agricultural-conservation program be 
Geiocat We point out that since 1936 millions of dollars have 
been expended in developing new programs each year which in most 
instances were well patterned after previous programs. Seventeen 
years’ experience should provide the background for a long-range 
program. With such, administrative expense should be reduced, but 
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of more importance farmers could plan and even finance changing 
systems of farming. 

"5. That more responsibility for administration of a program within 
broad general provisions be delegated to the county level. We believe 
the policy of establishing fair prices of seed and fertilizer, which, 
incidentally, has been attacked from many quarters and which I am 
sure you gentlemen have heard from many quarters, we believe it 
should be continued in accordance with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, but with the administration entirely by local county 
committees. 

6. That the price-support program for grasses and legumes not 
be completely abandoned. The production of these crops is as basic 
to some farmers as the production of the basic commodities is to 
others, and an adequate supply, and orderly marketing and a stabilized 
market is conducive to a successful ACP program. 

7. And last, but not least, that there be an extension of the research 
and education program for agriculture. 

Thank you, sirs. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you, Mr. Young. The full statement will 
be put in the record. 


STATEMENT OF Ep YOUNG, GEORGIA SEEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


My name is Ed Young. I represent the Georgia Seedsmen’s Association, an 
organization of 255 wholesale and retail dealers, serving the farmers of Georgia. 
We commend you for undertaking the urgent task of reappraising the whole 
national farm program and pledge our continued support of a program to assure 
farmers parity and the conservation of our soils. 

As a whole, we are vitally interested in all phases of agricultural production 
and marketing, but will limit our remarks to the important agricultural conserva- 
tion program. We recommend: 

1. A minimum appropriation of $250,000. <A steadily declining farm income 
and a downward trend in farmland prices can only result in a decrease in the 
soil-building and soil-conserving practices carried out by farmers on their own 
initiative and with their own funds. The most recent figures available (1951) 
show that 2,357,000 United States farms or ranches, representing about 58 percent 
ot the Nation’s cropland, participated in the $244,190,000 appropriation by Con- 
gress for the agricultural conservation program that year. Assistance to indi- 
vidual farmers was limited to a maximum of $2,500, but actual assistance per 
participant averaged only $95.85. In Georgia in 1951, 94,352 farms participated 
in the $9,148,000 allotment to this State under the ACP program. The program 
gave assistance to 57.1 percent of all farms, 73.9 percent of all farmland, and 
77 percent of all cropland. The average payment per farm was $92.26. 

Congress has appropriated $195 million for ACP for 1954. Georgia’s share in 
this is $5,219,000 plus a special allowance for small farms. In our opinion, if 
adequate funds are not appropriated, much of the good accomplished since the 
program was enacted in 1936 will be lost to future generations and to the welfare 
of this Nation in the event of another world conflict. Furthermore, our growing 
population has caught up with the supply of new land. If we are to meet the 
demands of a rapidly increasing population, we must extend and maintain our 
gains in soil conservation. We believe conservation of our land’s ability to 
produce food, feed, and fiber as important as national defense, 

2. That payment from ACP appropriations to participating farmers be limited 
to 50 percent of the cost of performing a conservation practice. 

3. That payments be continued for annual or permanent practices which are 
approved by local committees as necessary in soil maintenance and land develop- 
ment, 

4. That a 3-, 4, or 5-year agricultural conservation program be developed. 
Since 1936, millions of dollars have been expended developing new programs each 
year, which in most instances were well patterned after previous programs. 
Seventeen years’ experience should provide the background for a long-range pro- 
gram. Administrative expense should be reduced, but of more importance, 
farmers could plan and even finance changing systems of farming. 
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5. That more responsibility for administration of a program within broad gen- 


eral provisions be delegated to the county level. We believe the policy of estab- 
lishing fair prices of seed and fertilizers for the PMA purchase-order program 


should be continued in accordance with the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
but with the administration entirely by local county committees. 

6. That the price-support program for grasses and legumes not be completely 
abandoned. The production of these crops is as basic to some farmers us the 
production of the basic commodities is to others, and an adequate supply, an 


rderly marketing, and a stabilized market are conducive to a successful ACP 


program 


7. That there be an expansion of the research and education program for 


agricuiture. 


STATEMENT OF LUTHER TURNER, SOUTHEASTERN PEANUT 
SHELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I am Luther Turner, of the Southeast- 
ern Peanut Shellers Association. I was supposed to have had a little 
time here. 

Chairman Horr. All right. We apologize. I do not know what 
happened, but we are very happy to have you here. 

Mr. Turner. Your old colleague and friend, Steve Bass, sent his 
greetings and salutations to all you gentlemen, and I thought he had 
made arrangements with our good friend, Mr. Wheeler. Anyway, I 
shall only take a moment. 

Chairman Horr. I am very happy to have you here and happy to 
have any friend of Steve Bass before us. 

Mr. ‘Turner. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, I am a peanut sheller, cotton ginner, a warehouseman, 

a retail merchant, and the operator of a farmers’ cooperative. Quite 
a combination, but it is true, and maybe some of them are going 
lacking, but anyway I want to ask you, Mr. Chairman, before you 
gentlemen have finished your deliberations on the peanut program, 
that you call on the peanut committee of the National Peanut Counc il 
in Washington. Mr. A. J. Singletary, a farmer, is on that committee. 
They have peanut shellers, crushers, candy manufacturers, peanut- 
butter manufacturers—the entire industry throughout the United 
States is represented on that committee. They were ee by 
Mr. Bill Flourner, of General Foods, who is president of the National 
Peanut Council, to try to work out a program to present to the ad- 
ministrators of the agricultural program, Mr. Young, Mr. Gordon, and 
others. They have consulted with them and we believe they can give 
you some very valuable information pertaining to one of your basic 
commodities that you may be by now c: alling one of your problem 
children. 

I have a statement here from a member of my board of directors, 
executive board of directors, Mr. Moultrie Sessions, of the Sessions 
Co. of Enterprise, Ala., who are peanut shellers, oil millers, refiners, 
and peanut-butter manufacturers, which he has asked me to place in 
the record with your committee. 

I thank you very kindly. 

Chairman Horr. Thank you very much. 


A STATEMENT ON PEANUT Price Suprports BY MOULTRIE SESSIONS, ENTERPRISE, ALA. 


My name is Moultrie Sessions. I am vice president of Sessions Co., Inc., Enter- 
prise, Ala., and have been associated with this firm since 1947. Sessions Co. 
shells peanuts, manufactures peanut butter, crushes peanuts for oil, and refines 
peanut oil. 
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The peanut program wl has now bee ns 
one of the most unsuces [a f n-support prog 
proven by the fact that no peanut program has ever be« 
succession. Each new program brought on more redtnpe, 





confusion among growers and processors and indecision 
part of those administering the program. 
During the war years, 1941 to 1945, peanuts were in short supply with unlimited 





demand for edible purposes as well as for oil. Furthermore, price and wage 
stabilization kept the grower’s cost and market price in balance. It also gave 
the consumer a quality product at low competitive prices. Following the war, 
the spiral of inflation worked seriously to the disadvat » of the peanut grower 
in two ways First, it raised cost of production so that the farmer was 





unable to grow peanuts for oil where demand was ! unlimited. Second, 
the price necessary to cover the cost of production and allow for a fair margin 


of prefit came so high that the end products have been far outpriced by compet 








tive food items. Regardless of any statistics that may be shown to the contrary, 
it is self-evident that consumption of shelled peanuts is materially reduced by 
comparatively lower prices for competitive nuts and food spreads. During the 


past several years, the support price on peanuts has been high enough to afford 
the farmer the return he needs. Acreage controls, however, were restored in 
1949, and the grower’s quota has been reduced each year since that time with only 
one exception At some point of reduced acreage the farmer will shun high 
prices for greater acreage. It is the feeling of many in the peanut business that 
that point is very close to being reached now. 

In 1952 the Commodity Credit Corporation acquired approximately 50,000 
farmer-stock tons of peanuts. This 50,000 tons is complete 
the domestic edible trade is concerned, They will either be sold for domestic 
crushing at 60 to 70 percent of cost or given away on some foreign-aid prog 
This acknowledged 50,000-ton surplus was produced from one of the poorest 
crops from the standpoint of vield in many years, with the exception of 1951 
Georgia, with approximately 30 percent of the national peanut acreage, had a 


surplus insofar as 





yield just better than 700 pounds per acre. Asa method of emphasizing Georgia’s 
poor vield, it might be pointed out that neighboring Alabama had a yield of 1,000 
pounds per acre. Though this was a record yield on peanuts for Alabama, it 


could easily have been 1,100 to 1,200 pounds per acre as the erop was made on 
an exceptionally poor stand. Texas-Oklahoma area produced only 75,000 tons 
of peanuts with an acreage that it would have produced 150,000 to 5.000 tons 
with any reasonable yield. The Virginia-North Carolina area was the only large 
peanut section with satisfactory vields last year 

For the 1953 crop, many informed observers estimate a surplus of 100,000 tons 
of peanuts. With better weather conditions in Virginia, North Carolina 
Alabama, this surplus could have developed into an estimated 
tons. The exact extent of this surplus, however, remains to be scen 

This review of past crops brings us the realistic fact that peanut growers 
under the present support program, would almost inevitably have to face further 
quota cuts during the next 2 or 3 years. With the outlook for more efficient 
production and better seed strains, acreage quotas could be cut to as much as 
15 to 20 percent in order to bring production in line with domestic edible 
consumption. 

Cotton and peanuts are the two principal row crops in most peanut-growing 
areas. Since 1951, when peanut quotas reached their present low levels, cotton 
acreage has been unlimited. With almost sure retui f cotton controls for 
next year, it is hard to see how a small row-crop farmer can take further peanut 
acreage cuts. If peanuts are grown on a reasonably large acreage, Some are 
going to have to be grown for oil where the demand is unlimited. 

An oil program was last attempted in 1950 and 1951. At that time it was 





very badly administered. In fact, the Government's holdings of excess oil 
peanuts were handled in such a way as to lead the farmers to believe that exces 
oil peanuts was the cause of his quota cuts. By law the Government should 
have crushed all peanuts designated as oil peanuts one they were acquired. 


The choice to place any srade or type peanuts in edible channels should have 
heen left to the individual farmer. Once he sold them, that discretion should 
have ceased, 

{ proposal to handle peanuts with a 2-price system—1 price for edible 


peanuts and 1 price for oil peanuts—is unpopular to many fa rs having 
higher quotas. In addition, the majority of peanut growers have not faced 


} 


ahead to future acreage cuts along with strict cotton quotas. When these facts 
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from farm leadership. Such a program will then have to be devised to give 


are faced, I believe that some program for growing oil peanuts will originate 
I * 
the farmer an average price on a much larger acreage than now exists. He 


would then be limited in line with edible consumption on the higher priced 
peanuts with the option to plant whatever acreage he desires for oil. The 
combination of price levels in line with the possible acreage allotments for each 


of the two types of peanuts would be almost infinitesimal and would have 
to be worked out by some committee in the interest of peanut growers. In any 
event, Some system should be devised where the grower would have the option 
of receiving highest grade for edible peanuts and then allow the lower-grade 
peanuts to go for oil. 

As indicated above, all the details and various ramifications of a two-price 
system too numerous to go into this point. I do believe, however, that 
despite its unpopularity at this time, the growing of peanuts for oil is the only 
answer to the problem of production and marketing of peanuts. In my opinion 
the committee should give serious attention to the development of a two-price 
system for peanuts. This is particularly important in view of the outlook for 
smumaller acreage and the resulting dissatisfaction among farmers. 





Chairman Horr. Mr. Wheeler had some statements that I am told 
should be included in the record at this point. 

Congressman Wueever. Mr. Chairman, I have only 3; 1 by Mr. 
R. D. MeNiell, Jr., Americus, Ga.; 1 by Mr. James E. Jackson for the 
Georgia Dairy Association; and a joint statement by Mr. Poncell and 
Mr. Inman and Mr. Basswell of Waycross. 


STATEMENT OF R. W. MCNIELL, JR. 


During his campaign, the President promised a farm program which would 
re the farmers 100 percent parity in the market place. So far he has made 
no move to suggest a program which would have that result. 

On the contrary, he selected for Secretary of Agriculture a very fine and 
sincere gentleman who has repeatedly stated that, while he intends to administer 
the farm program now authorized by law, he intends to try to work out some 
substitute program which will result in better returns to the producer, but will 
not result in the present controls and will completely release the farmer from 





dependence upon the Government. 


Phese are high sounding principles and we all look upon them favorably but 
I fear they would result in a complete abolition of the present support-price 
system, soil-conservation payments, and the present commodity-storage program 


While I would not contend that the present farm program is perfect, it is 
certainly the best we have ever had and it is my belief it is the best we will ever 
ret I think we Should fight to keep it and, of course, perfect it where necessary. 

I favor 

(1) The support of agricultural prices at not less than 90 percent of parity 
on all commodities, not merely the six basic commodities, whenever and wher 

er the producers wil! cooperate by limiting their production whereby the limits 
of demand and a reasonable carryover will allow for emergencies, crop failures, 
) There are some crops, not subject to controls, limiting production such 
as cattle, milk, tree nuts, ete., and for those I favor the adoption of the mar 
keting agreement law under which the producers can set up marketing agree 

to limit the quantity of the commodity which moves to the primary market 


ment 
with the surpluses goiug into secondary uses. 

(3) A continuation of the soil-conservation program and the appropriation 
of funds to aid the farmers in bearing a part of the cost of conserving their 
land and water resources 
A greatly expanded agricultural research program to bring about im 


(4) 
provements in the cultivation, production, harvesting, and marketing of 


uitural commodities 
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rAIEMENT OF J. E. JACKSON, REPRESENTING ICE-CREAM MANUFACTURERS AND 
MILK PROCESSORS OF GEORGIA 


Gentlemen; in order to conserve the time of your committee and to permit 


oral testimony of dairy, cotton, tobacco, and peanut farmers, the milk pro 


cessors, distributors, and ic ream manufacture! request that this statement 
be filed as a part of the record in the hearing to be held in Valdosta, Ga., 
September 24, 1953. 

Che committee will have the statement of one of Georgia’s leading dairy 


farmers, Mr. H. O. Thomas, of So Ga., who will appear in person rhe 
position of the dairy farmer will be ably presented by Mr. Thomas, 

The distributing, processing, and manufacturing segments of the dairy indus 
try of Georgia are in approximately the same “squeeze” in which the dairy farmer 
finds himself. 

The farmers of Georgia produce enough bottle-grade milk to supply the 
demand most of the year and produce an excess for about 4 months of the year. 
Dairy farmers in Georgia produce a very small part of the dairy products nec- 
essary for the manufacture of ice cream. 

While a large part of the excess milk produced by our farmers does go into 
ice-cream manufacture, approximately 90 percent of all the dairy fats and solids 
used in this product are imported from other dairy-producing States. The 
same is true of butter, cheese, and dry-milk solids. 

We recognize the necessity of maintaining a price to the farmer that will 
result in a fair and reasonable profit to him. Unless such a price is main- 
tained, the farmer cannot continue to produce milk, and processing and manu 
facturing will suffer, and the health of our people will likewise suffer. 

The cost of every ingredient entering into the processing and manufacturing 
of dairy products is increasing and has been since the end of World War ITI. 
Labor, supplies, machinery, equipment, and taxes have continued to increase 
year by year, so much so that the prices of finished products have steadily in- 
creased despite the fact that the production of milk is approaching an alltime 
high. 

While dairy farmers cannot absorb the surplus production in face of falling 
prices, the processing and manufacturing of dairy products cannot materially 
increase sales at a price the consumer is able or willing to pay. 

While consumer incomes are at an alltime high over the Nation, and in 
Georgia, there is still much resistance to all increases in prices of food com- 
modities, especially those foods that are actively supported under the price- 
support plan. 

In your deliberations, and throughout your investigations and hearings over 
the Nation, we urge that you give full consideration to the plight of those who 
devote their capital, their effort, and their know-how to the manufacture and 
sale of dairy products. The same factors that require support prices for dairy 
and other farm commodities also require a high level of prices for those that 
process and sell dairy products such as milk, butter, ice cream, ete. 

In determining what plan should be adopted to provide an equitable balance 
for the producers of food and food commodities do not overlook those organi- 
zations that are the only means the producer has of reaching the consumer and 
put them in such a “squeeze.” by adverse legislation so as to prohibit their 
paying the farmer a fair share of the consumer’s food dollar. 

High taxes, labor laws unfavorable to industry, import laws that favor a 
single phase of the economy are among those factors that create an unhealthy 
atmosphere in which industry must labor. 

We urge you to consider the entire problem of production, manufacturing, 
and distribution and determine what is best for all of us, including the consumer. 

Unless all these factors are considered together, the consumption of food 
products, especially dairy products, will not increase, and more and more dairy 
products will find their way into surplus commodities 

Congressman Wureer. Since we are about to adjourn, I want to 
thank the committee again and thank all you people who have been 
here and who have been so cooperative. 

I know that you appreciate the fact that these men have come here, 
They rode 400 miles yesterday by bus to get here for this hearing, 
I know that I appreci: ite it, and I know you do, too. 
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Congressman Hertona. IT have previously handed to the clerk a 
tatement from the Southeastern Watermelon Growers’ Association in 
connection with some of our research problems in the watermelon 
industry. I ask unanimous consent that this be included in the record 
at this point. 

Chairman Horr. Yes: it will be done. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON PLUMB, REPRESENTING SOWEGA MELON GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, ADELE, GA. 


Gentlemen, the watermelon growers, experiment stations, and extension services 
of the Southenstern States request your consideration of their efforts to bring 





about a study of watermelon harvesting and loading proceedings within those 
States 

Annually the watermelon crops within those States represent a $50-million 

dustry However, melons equivalent to 2.000 of the 25,000 cars loaded never 
reach the consumer because of damage incurred between field and market, and 
uch results in a great economic loss to the growers 

Over the years there has never been any material change or improvement in 





the method of harvesting and loading melons, until the past season when the 
Transportation Division of the United States Department of Agriculture, co- 
operating with the States’ experiment stations and the transportation industry. 
conducted field and shipping tests—using new methods of loading which indicate 
here is much to be gained by further enlarged tests over a period of several years. 

Even the tests of only one season, and that on a small seale, have convinced 
both growers and research workers that there is an approximate 20 percent 
concealed damage to melons because of unwise harvesting and handling opera- 





t H er, it is obvious that much more information is needed, to be 
passed along te ‘armers in order that they may improve their melon handling 
n 1s: selves inuch revenue 

Up until the present, the financial burden involved in this research—which 


cludes new types of experimental loads, laboratory examination of melons 


to determine hidden damage and the outright purchase of a considerable number 
of melons—has been borne by the growing and transporting industries. But it is 
apparent that to yield the results desired, these studies will require investments 
beyond the present private sources. 

Therefore, the watermelon industry requests your committee to make every 
effort to obtain, for use by State and United States Department of Agriculture 
research specialists, a sum of a few thousand dollars to continue this research. 
That fund will be supplemented by appropriations from the experiment stations, 
extension services, and private industry of the several States; and personnel 
of the experiment stations will be enabled to carry on this valuable research 
caleulated to reduce materially a great economic loss to agriculture. 

Mr. Ausrey Fowrrr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure every farmer here 
today, every businessman, regardless of what may be his walk of 
life, has gotten a great deal from this hearing. I am sure these 
farmers would not want to leave here—I have a small farm myself. 
[ am manager of the North Florida Production Credit Association, 
farmers’ cooperative. Iam sure these farmers and these businessmen 
would not like to leave here without giving a rising vote of thanks 
for the efforts you Congressmen have made to be with us here today 
for this hearing. 

I hope it is the beginning of where perhaps a subcommittee may 
come into these various communities sand take back with you, as I know 
you have been trying to get for years, the grassroots belief and opinion 
of what you fellows need, our own C ongressman Billy Mathews, good 
friend Congressman Herlong, and all you others, we say to you, Chair- 
man Hope, we thank you for this effort. If you gentlemen will join 
me, will you stand and join in a rising vote of thanks? 

(A rising vote of thanks was extended to the committee. ) 
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Chairman Horr. The Chair wants to make this further announce- 
ment in addition to thanking all of you who have appeared and 
spoken, as well as all of you who have taken the trouble to come to 
our meeting. 

We would like to say this, and that is, while this concludes our 
hearing, that we do not want to close the committee’s deliberations 
and the committee’s knowledge of your problems at this time. If 
there are any of you who would like to at a later date, if you want 
to amplify a statement that you have made, or if you have any of your 
friends or associates who desire to present something to the commit- 
tee, we would be very happy if you would do so. We cannot contact 
all of the farmers, of course, in the country. We can only contact a 
very few of them. We can only hold a limited number of hearings, 
but we are anxious to hear from every farmer who has any suggestions 
to offer our committee, not only as a farmer, but everyone who is in- 
terested in agriculture. 

So while this closes this particular hearing, our hearings and our 
gathering of information is a continuing operation, and we will be 
glad to hear from anyone in the category that I have mentioned 
any time. 

Unless we hear something further, the committee will adjourn, and 
this will terminate the hearing at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 

(The following statements were submitted to the committee :) 


STATEMENT OF H. O. THOMAS, MADISON, GA. 


WOODLAND CREDIT MEMORANDUM OR PROPOSAL 


Ware County is in the heart of the slash pine belt of the Southeast and the 
landowners have in a limited way been attempting for 25 years to grow trees, 
Timber production is of necessity a long-range program since few trees attain 
growth sufficient for harvesting under a minimum of 25 years; therefore, land 
owners receive little or no income from land growing timber during this 25-year 
period of timber growth. In most instances conservation practices, involving pro- 
tection from fire and sometimes thinning and stand improvements, are needed 
during this long period of growth. Expense of these practices must be met by 
the landowner from some source other than this land because of the delayed 
harvesting. Landowner interest in the needed conservation practices for tim 
ber production has been greatly accelerated within the last 15 years and great 
demands have been made upon commercial banks for help in defraying these 
expenses. However, due to the fact that the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department of the United States Government, has continually ruled 
that timberlands were to be classified by the national bank examiner as unim- 
proved real estate, commercial banks were ruled out of this lending field. 

This lack of local credit and the landowners’ inability to bear the expense of 
a long-range forestry program without income from the land itself, have resulted 
in the pulp mills and large timber interests acquiring woodlands in this area 
to an alarming extent. Because of this unhealthy economic situation, we feel 
that some method should be devised whereby local banks could make the re 
quired loans to the remaining landowners to finance long-range forestry pro 
grams and forestall any further acquisition of lands to a dangerous extent by 
the large interests. 

We recognize that such a program requires highly trained technical personnel 
to properly evaluate and service such loans. Because of the limited area which 
local banks serve and the probable limited loans of this type, which would be 
made by individual banks, they would not be warranted in employing the sery 
ices of highly trained personnel. We feel, however, that the Federal Govern- 
ment already has this trained personnel and we feel therefore, that this per- 
sonnel could be used in evaluating and servicing such loans so the Government 
could guarantee these loans when made by the individual banks. This loan 
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could be similar to the new 100 percent insured Farmers’ Home Administration 


loan 
We feel that long-term forestry loans should be not merely initial loans, but 
should provide for succeeding periodic increase of loans as needed, the increased 


n he ised upon annual increment and the application of needed conserva- 
tion practices. 

the paper mills and other large timber interests have obtained long-term 
leases i large acreages of land and have obligated themselves to pay annual 
rentals, Which is of course based upon the expected annual increment. It is our 
understanding that the large insurance companies are financing the paper mills 
and other interests not only to acquire in fee simple large acreages of land, 
being based on this annual increment, but they are also financing them 


vaiue 

for this long-term lease program. If such loans are economically sound for the 
insurance companies as well as the paper mills, we cannot see why they should 
not be sound for the Federal Government to insure 100 percent. 


Unless some method of financing small landowners is found and developed, 
these large timber interests will soon own or control practically all of the wood- 
lands of the Southeast, which would be a great disaster. 


First NATIONAL BANK IN WAYCROSS, 
Waycross, Ga., September 17, 1953. 
Hon. Witt1AM McDoNnALp WHEELER, 
Vember of Congress, Eighth District, Georgia, 
Alma, Ga. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHEELER: As per request for a statement for the records 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, I wish to advise that I have given this 
a great deal of thought and study and I have taken the liberty of conferring 
with Mr. W. King Ponsell, president of the Ware County Farm Bureau; Mr. 
William H. Inman, president of the Ware County Agricultural Program Planning 
Committee; and also a large number of individual farmers and businessmen. 
‘The enclosed statement is the result of our findings. 

Mr. Ponsell and Mr. Inman join me in thanking you for this privilege and we 
will appreciate your getting this statement or report on the records at the meeting 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, which is to be held in Valdosta on 
September 24, 1955. 

It is with much regret that I cannot be with you in person and I sincerely hope 
that what we are sending you will be most helpful to your committee. 


Respectfuly submitted. 
G. M. Bazemore, President. 


STATEMENT OF G. M. BazemMorE, PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN WAYCROSS, 
WaAycRross, GA, 


We believe in free enterprise and that farm production should be based upon 
the demand of a free and unhampered market both for the goods that the 
farmer sells and the goods that he buys. However, certain trade restrictions, 
limitations and conditions approved and protected by law, have existed and still 
exist Which form a serious handicap for the farmer. We believe, therefore, that 
until such time as these restrictions, limitations, and conditions are removed or 
adjusted on a basis more equitable for agriculture that the Government should 
continue or expand the price-support program and take such other steps as may 
be necessary to insure that agricultural prosperity be on a basis more equal to 
that of labor and industry. Any other course will, in our opinion, lead in- 
evitably to the eventual collapse of our entire economy. 

Reorganization.—We believe that the Department of Agriculture can operate 
most efficiently by having different agencies performing different functions 
Railroads and other industrial organizations operate efficiently by having differ- 
ent divisions for specific functions and we feel that this is also true of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We believe that any apparent overlapping of functions of different agencies is 
due to a lack of proper understanding on the part of the farmers and the publi 
generally as to the specific functions of the various agencies. Because of this 
lack of understanding, farmers and other frequently ask agency personnel to 
perform duties that do not lie within the specific functions of the agency he 
represents, Agency personnel sometimes perform the duty requested because 
they do not wish to appear unwilling to render a service. This provides a basis 
for the charge of overlapping functions. 
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We believe that an effort should be made to create a better and clearer under- 
standing by farmers and the public generally of the specific functions and duties 
of the various agencies of the Department. We believe also that the Depart- 
ment would operate more efficiently and that farmers would be better served if 
the heads of the various agencies were more diligent in requiring personnel 
under them to restrict their activities to duties within the specific function of 
their particular agency. We believe that all of the agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture operating in this area are doing a good job and rendering much 
needed service to farmers and the public generally. We think that the Farmers 
Home Administration has done and is doing a wonderful job in providing 
finances to help worthy tenants become land-owners and substantial citizens. 
We believe that personnel of the United States Forest Service in this area, 
particularly that engage in assisting in the naval stores conservation program, 
has done an excellent job. We feel, however, that the overall policy of the 
Forest Service should include more specific assistance for the small landowner. 
We recognize that more direct service to the small landowner may be dependent 
upon the availability of proper forest credit. We are therefore attaching a 
specific mmorandum or proposal concerning forest credit (exhibit A). The Pro 
duction and Marketing Administration has rendered an enormous service to 
farmers by providing financial assistance in establishing sound land-use prac- 
tices. We believe that this assistance should be continued with such adjust- 
ment as may be necessary from time to time. Any acreage or production con- 
trol should be left to the vote of farmers as provided for under the present law 
We believe that acreage and production allotments should be upon an historical 
basis, as provided for now. We believe that an acreage or production allotment 
for a particular farm should be utilized in accordance with the best land-use 
practices possible on that farm. We do not believe, however, that any acreage 
or production allotment, warranted by the historical data of that farm, should be 
refused or taken away from it because such allotment cannot be utilized on 
that farm in accordance with the best land-use practices. 

It is our understanding that the Extension Service is primarily an educa- 
tional agency. In this it is doing a good job, particularly in 4-H work. We do 
not believe that the Extension Service should be changed into an action agency, 
but that it can render greater service to farmers and the public generally by) 
continuing as an educational agency and performing the same functions that it 
has in the past. We believe that it should be strengthened in that respect. 

We believe that the soil-conservation districts, operating with assistance of 
the Soil Conservation Service, constitute one of the most democratic and most 
efficient methods of dealing with and solving land-use problems yet devised. The 
fact that no practice can be installed or recommended by technicians without 
the approval of the farmer-elected local board of supervisors, makes it the most 
democratic. The fact that the Soil Conservation Service technicians, specially 
trained for specific jobs, do not receive their pay from any local source and do 
not therefore have to adjust their movement or activities in any manner what- 
soever in accordance with the whims or desires of local politicians, tends to 
make it the most efficient as well as democratic. Should these men be placed 
under the supervision of one who receives all or part of his pay from local 
authorities, it would inevitably make possible the development of a situation 
in which the movements and activities of these trained technicians could be 
dictated by politicians. This is a danger which we see no reason to ineur. 

It is our studied opinion that the operation of the soil-conservation districts 
and the Soil Conservation Service should be continued under the same adminis 
trative setup as exists today. 


Facts ABOUT THE BAINBRIDGE, GA., PEANUT MARKETING PROJECT, BAINBRIDGE, GA.. 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1953 


COOPERATORS 


1. Engineering experiment station of the Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





2. Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga 

3. The Georgia-Florida-Alabama Peanut Association, Camilla, Ga. 
t. The Federal-State Inspection Service, Alhany, Ga 

5. The Commodity Credit Corporation, Washington, D. C 
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SOURCES OF FUNDS 


1. For the facility, GFA, $5,000; CCC, $15,000. 





2. For research work and supervision of facility, $15,000 from funds pro- 
vided by the Georgia Institute of Technology, and the Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Station Federal research funds were made available under pro 
visio of the Hope-Flanagan bill (title II of the Research and Marketing Act 


PREVIOUS WORK 


\ program of peanut-marketing research has been underway in Georgia since 
1947, supported by funds of titles I and Il of the above-mentioned act. Funds 
provided by the GFA in 1949 were used as matching funds for title IIT funds in 
1949-50, 1950-51, 2951-52 In 1952-53, and 1953-54 the title II funds were 
matched by State funds from the budget of the Georgia Institute of Technology. 

From 1947 to 1952 research revealed the nature of many problems in the 


marketing of peanuts. The presence of foreign material and the accurate 
determination of it is a major problem. A machine was developed and patented 


for cleaning (shown in this facility). It was shown that a larger sample was 
needed for more precise grading and that it should be taken automatically after 
unloading—an automatic sampler has been perfected. This brought out the 
need for semiautomatic grading, and machines are in the developmental stage 


for this purpose. (They are in the office at this buying point). 
PURPOSE 


To reduce hazards and uncertainties in marketing farmers’ stock peanuts 
and to provide more serviceable facilities for handling farmers’ stock peanuts 
at country buying points. 

OBJECTIVES 


To show the advantages of precleaning peanuts before purchasing. 
To prove the idea of an automatic sample. 
}. To prove the idea of a 2-pound sample versus a 4-ounce sample. 

4. To show what method of cleaning, sampling, and grading farmers’ stock 
peanuts most accurately reflects the value indicated by the milling turnout of 
shelled peanuts. 


t= 


HOW THE TEST IS BEING CONDUCTED 


1. Peanuts are weighed, sampled, and purchased as at any other buying point 


(this is designated as sample No. 1). 
2. Peanuts are unloaded at the dump pit at cleaning installation. 
3. Peanuts are elevated and an automatic sample is removed by a device 


perfected through this project (sample No. 2). 
4. Peanuts flow over 
(a) A screen to remove some sand and large sticks; 
(0) Through horizontal air blast and over screen (perfected through 
this project) where more dirt, rocks, stems, sticks, and hay are removed; 
(c) Over stoner for rock removal. 

5. Peanuts flow to pit, up elevator shaft to another automatic sample device 
similar to one just mentioned (sample No. 3, this sample not necessary under a 
practical operation, this one only for experimental purposes). 

6. Peanuts flow to holding bins and are held there until sample No. 3 is graded 
so that storage segregations may be made on basis of this sample. 

7. Another sample by the conventional method will be taken (sample No. 4). 

8. Peanuts will be shelled under agreement with cooperating sheller (to be 
selected) where turnout (yield of products) will be recorded. 


ANALYSIS 


1. Compare accuracy and precision of methods of sampling relative to tech- 
nical aspects. 
2. Compare each of 4 grades on 4 samples with mill turnout. 


6. Evaluate each from standpoint of cost, practicability, serviceability, and 
as a solution to above-mentioned problems. 
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PROGRESS TO DATE 

1. Machines developed : 

(a) Air-blast cleaner. This machine cleans peanuts at the rate of 16 tons per 
hour compared with about 4 tons per hour by conventional machines now on the 
market live of these Inachines are now in existence, being used commercially by 
shellers to preclean farmers’ stock peanuts prior to purchase. 

(0) Corrugated slot screen. This machine separates, efficiently, small sticks 
and “pops” from farmers’ stock peanuts. Seven of these screens are in use in 
commercial installations. 

(c) Rotary-disk screen. This machine is used as a rapid and efficient non- 
clogging means of sizing peanuts in the shell. It can also be used to remove 
sand and dirt from farmers’ stock peanuts. One of these machines is now in 
commercial use. 

(d) Automatic sampling device (shown in this cleaning installation). 

(e) Semiautomatic grading equipment (shown in grading room at this buying 
point). 

2. Publications issued : 

(a) Cleaning Farmers’ Stock Peanuts, July 1, 1950. 

(b) Machinery for Cleaning Farmers’ Stock Peanuts, July 1951. 

(c) Analytical Study of the Sampling and Grading Farmers’ Stock Peanuts, 
February 1952. 

(d@) Economic Aspects of Peanut Marketing, June 1952. 

(e) Articles in following publications: (1) Research Engineer, 2; (2) Georgia 
Farm Bureau News; (3) Oil Mill and Cottonseed Press; (4) Georgia Experiment 
Station Views, 3; (5) Food Engineering. 


STATEMENT OF COTTON FARMER’S COMMITTEE OF CALHOUN COUNTY 


We, the duly selected Cotton Farmer’s Committee of Calhoun County, respect 
fully submit to the Agriculture Committee of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the following recommendations in regard to the cotton pro 
gram for 1954 based on our findings after conducting open hearings with farmers 
throughout Calhoun County. 

1. That the farmers of this county are all in favor of not less than 90 percent 
parity. 

2. That the 22,500,000-acre allotment bill as sponsored by Congressman Aber 
nethy be passed. Should the present law as passed in 1938 remain in effect 
Calhoun County would be permitted to plant about 15,000 acres. This is little 
more than half our 1953 measured acreage, and, according to the 1950 census 
would amount to 1 acre per person for the farm population of Calhoun County. 
No sane person would subs« ribe to the theory that the profit from 1 acre of cotton 
will provide subsistence at a decent level. 

3. It is the belief of the farmers of the county that any acreage duly allotted 
to an operator and not planted within 2 years should be taken from said operator 
and reallocated by the county committee to hardship cases. The operator, 
however, could retain said acreage by returning it each year to the county 
committee for reallocation when he does not plan to use it. 

4. It is the firm conviction of the farmers of Calhoun County that 6 million 
bales does not constitute a surplus of cotton, and that this figure be raised to 
10 million bales as a bare minimum of safety in view of present unsettled world 
conditions, 

5. That research for new uses of cotton be continued and expanded 

6. That the Government subsidize our cotton export program in order to regain 
our position in the world market, and that our former policy of reciprocal-trade 
agreements be resumed. 

It was found during this survey that the farmers of Calhoun County are 
overwhelmingly in favor of continuing and strengthening all the present govern- 
mental agencies related to agriculture. The Farmers’ Home Administration, 
Extension Service, PMA, Soil Conservation Service, Vocational Education, and 
the REA. They are also keenly desirous of cheaper credit and more long-term 
loans, especially in regard to livestock and reforestation. 

We respectfully call your attention to the alarming decline in farm income 
as an ominous portent of disaster reminiscent of 1950, 

Dr. S. H. Davis 
Epp CoLLuMS 
T. M. MAGERS. 
Cuas. C. HARDIN. 
R. R. Inman 
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RESOLUTION OF THE CATTLE Propucers Price Support ASSOCIATION, WAUCHULA, 
I'ia., TO Ezra T. Benson, Secrerary or UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Whereas the Department of Agriculture has spent nearly $25 million in pur- 
chasing beef from processors, of which not more than $16 million has gone to the 
producer ; and 

Whereas cattle have gone even lower since this plan was put into effect, since 
the processors have not paid to the producer the amount that their price from 
the Department should reflect ; and 

Whereas nearly every item the cattle producer has to buy is either directly, 
or indirectly under a support program ; and 

Whereas extremely low prices for any commodity, as is now being experienced 
by the cattle industry, can affect the entire economy of our country; and 

Whereas the maximum average yearly cost for all support programs (even 
potatoes) has been less than 30 cents per person, which is the cheapest possible 
prosperity insurance; and 

Whereas existing personnel in every county, parish, or area is sufficient to 
carry out a purchase program at producer level, and Government purchase of 
cattle direct from producer is not new ; and 

Whereas you have authority to set termination date of any program you 
may instigate 

Whereas the Government has not yet published a formula for determining 
parity on cattle by grade; therefore be it 

?esolved, That we of the Cattle Produeers Price Support Association ask that 
you, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, use the authority and money you 
now have to place purchase program under cattle by grades as follows: 


Cents Centa 
Or RN a ed a 291 0. 8. Uality........ itn cemamicied, ae 
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U. S. Good ac BO ee a) canner... E vaiseted aneatrcegeaimantetainas 10 
re era IN i a 8 18 | 


Figures will prove above prices to be 90 percent of parity when percentages 
are broken down by grade. Calf prices at parity will be arrived at in relative 
manner 





ADMINISTRATION 


1. Purchasing agent shall be the Production and Marketing Administration 
employee in each county, parish, or area. 

2. Point of purchase and acceptance shall be the generally accepted marketing 
place for that county, parish, or area. 

3. Cattle will first be offered to regular buyers. If seller feels regular buyers 
are down grading, or down pricing his animal he will withhold sale and delivery. 
After the day’s business for the given market or yard is finished, purchasing 
agent will offer to sellers that have withheld cattle from disposal through regular 
channels, what he deems to be the support price for that particular animal. In 
the event agent and seller cannot agree on grade of animal, then seller may con- 
sign for slaughter and grading and be reimbursed correct price after kill. 

1, All animals purchased by the Government will hear marks and numbers for 
identification of each individual animal. Said identification to be carried through 
to individual carcasses by Government employee or grader at killing place. 


KILLING AND DISPOSING 


1. Contracts will be made with killers to kill and/or kill and bone. 

2. Contracts will be made with canners to can meat, and storages to store or 
dispose of meats for fresh sale. 

3. Purchasing agents will arrange group deliveries to killers. 

4. Killers will kill, bone, and ship canner meat to canners and fresh sale meat 
to storage or for distribution 
5. If fresh sale meat should hecome a storage problem, Government would 
necessarily can it after which any kind of storage space would be adequate 
(we call attention here that “meat and gravy” is not the only canned product 


possible for beef). 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE POWELL, GLENN CANNON FarMs, Piscan Forest, N. C. 


This is a summary of some observations I’ve made during the last few months 
I have talked to the Honorable William Lantaff, our Representative, several 
times and have been invited to appear before the Agricultural Committee in Con 
gress, but have been too busy trying to stay afloat to go. 

People are always talking about farm subsidies and supports, especially large 
oil-owning cattle ranchers like Mr. Benson, who don’t want them for obvious 
reasons. The processors don’t want them either as they can get together and 
by not bidding against each other buy at their own price especially when there 
are droughts. 

However, practically every other business and most people in the United 
States today live on a subsidy of Government handout, tariffs, union, or mini 
mum-wage law or cost-plus contracts. 

Oil gets 27'4-percent income-tax exemption plus a stiff tariff to keep prices high 
and can charge off all dry holes. 

Other mineral mines get price guaranties and Government cost-plus deals 

Airlines get a subsidy of $218 million a year in mail contracts and in the case 
of Pan-American Airways many free airports at United States expense. 

Shipbuilding gets all their mortgage loans guaranteed by the Government. 

The maritime companies buy boats at a very reduced price from the Govern- 
ment even if they build themselves, let alone war boats. 

Industries since 1940 have received $5 billion a year in subsidies. They have 
been protected by tariffs, given plants, cost-plus contracts, and special tax 
writeoffs. 

Aluminum companies were given a 20-percent depreciation writeoff on their 
plants for a 30-percent increase in production. Others have been given a price 
guaranty for 5 years. 

We pay industry and labor twice for war equipment than what England, Ger 
many, Japan, or even Russia would produce it for. These countries because of 
this and tariff are hungry, and have no dollars to buy American surplus food 
and Mr. Benson says farmer look after yourself and no real American wants to 
be subsidized. 

The National Geographic magazine says two-thirds of the world is starving to 
death when there is enough food for everyone, and Mr. Benson says we have to 
look for new markets for our products. We have the markets, but they have no 
dollars because we can’t buy their products and pay tariffs too. 

We spend billions on war equipment to give these nations when 10 percent of 
these billions in food would bring every one of the communistie countries to our 
side. The United States Government sent $15 million in food to East Germany, 
and caused hundreds of millions in damages to Russia in riots and property 
damage plus winning a landslide election in the West. Now industry will tell 
you it was the guns we sent won the elections. 

After industry meets break-even point their products cost in labor and material 
practically nothing, so after we pay for break-even point on account of tariffs 
thev can compete anywhere. 

Shipping on our boats because of the cost of labor over other countries would 
be prohibitive so the Government gives fat mail contract plus the reduced price 
on boats. Only our boats can go from American port to American port so our 
food travels at the highest rate possible, due and can’t go abroad. 

Government encourages industry to produce and pays the bills by giving plant 
or boat away, some tax evasion on depreciation fat contracts, but when he 
encourages the farmer and cattleman to produce he can take his own losses, 
even if it is partially caused by 2 years of drought where people must sell 
breeding heads. We are overproduced because during war foreign countries 
needed food and armaments: now we only ship our allies armaments so food 
is overproduced here, but industry is not because we are sending them billions 
in arms. Government buys from processors at his price with no bottom set for 
produce. 

The processors organized won't bid against each other so they buy at their own 
price, but Government tells processor what to pay above and shipping and pays 
for it, so the price on farm goes down and retail price goes up and the packing 
companies are getting rich and Wall Street is beginning to advertise their stocks 
as attractive. Mr. Benson says no minimum price for producer, just everyone 
else. 

When cattle or produce or fruit is ready to go to market it must go; it can’t 
sit on a secondhand lot, and the buyers know this. By advertising a very low 
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price on products and selling a small amount he can show why he can’t pay 
more and, with the others doing the same thing, the market is ruined. Then 
they get together and tell retailer high cost of labor and shipping, and raise 
their price, and by sticking together neither producer nor consumer can do a thing. 
Only Government can stop under Sherman antitrust law. 

The Government wrecked the beef market by letting in 5 years’ accumulation 
of animals, from Mexico, subsidized New Zealand beef, while cutting out ship- 
ments abroad, and for a while retail prices fell as special attractions; now this 
is gone but meatpacking warehouses are full and they can buy when they feel 
like it drawing on their surpluses, while keeping prices as high as ever to 
pub ie 

If the cattleman doesn’t get together and get what is coming to him, like 
everyone else, he'll starve. We are living in a protected and subsidized country ; 
without a subsidy or bottom price you can’t make it. Wars cause surpluses 
and if the Government is going to take the losses for labor and industry and 
shipping then we have a right to expect them to share our losses or at least give us 
credit—not fold up the RFC and make available to industry only a maximum 
of $150,000 

There is no surplus of goods only in the United States and war can be won 
with food cheaper than any other way. 
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CortIntH, Miss., September 21, 19538 


Policy oF AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM, CLAY COUNTY, MISS. 


With due respect to the farm economy of other sections, county and State, 
and their requirements, we can only represent ourselves as directly related to 
the conditions existing in our immediate sphere of operation in which we find 
ourselves. Chiefly: 

1. Low income as compared to cost (generally nationalized by industry) 

2. Inadequate markets or facilities to control the value of products based on 
cost. Therefore, flexible supports would be disastrous. 

3. Insufficient capital to utilize low-production land in long-range restoration 
and conservation programs for which even partial returns are far removed. 

4. Because of this farmers are forced between seasons into a state of idleness 
as well as despair as the elements continue their ravages on our lands in the 
form of erosion. 

5. We recognize a public obligation in a conservation effort to replenish our 
resources in the soil to insure food and fiber for future generations in their 
maintenance of a high standard of living for these United States. 

Parity at 90 percent or better with acreage control is the only hope for 
farmers to sustain their share of conservation costs. We believe that agricultural 
conservation practices should be based on sectional needs. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


We are of the opinion that a splendid program has been in progress for many 
years to encourage production, but we are short on markets for our products 
and we are of the opinion that more research is needed in the field of marketing, 
processing, and finding new uses for the products that we are now producing and 
consuming for domestic purposes. Farmer-group processing should be 
encouraged. 

Since our land-grant colleges are established and equipped for operating an 
agricultural program, we are in favor of channeling the research and education 
programs, as well as other agricultural programs, through the land-grant 
colleges. 

We advocate the continuation of the program to assist disaster areas when 
needed. 

These suggestions have been prepared from discussions with groups of farmers 
in Clay County. 

The members of this committee of farmers are Frank Wilcox, R. P. Barkemeyer, 
T. F. Akers, Emmett Dendy, and Glenn Harter. 





FARM POLL CONDUCTED AT ALCORN CouUNTY, MIss. 


Whereas a sound agricultural economy is very essential to the overall economic 
health of this country; and 

Whereas there has been a continuing decrease in the price of farm commodities 
for the past year; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the farmers of this county that the man of the farm 
should exercise his democratic right to express himself on such a vital issue: 
Now, therefore, be it solemnly 

Resolved, That the following is the result of a poll of “farm policies and pro- 
grams” made in Alcorn County, Miss., in September 1953 among persons whose 
primary income is solely from the production and sale of farm commodities; 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the farm leaders and agricultural workers that conducted this 
poll would like to preface this resolution by stating that farmers in seven com- 
munities located in every section of Alcorn County made answers to these ques- 
tions. Both landlord and tenant status farmers were contacted; be it further 

Resolved, That in answer to questions concerning a price-support program the 


following is the result: Farmers polled overwhelmingly favored the principle of 
Government price supports for agricultural commodities. In answer to the ques- 
tion “Do you favor fixed price supports at 90 percent or more of parity?” the 


answer was unanimously “Yes.” However it was qualified by a majority voting 
that along with a support price of 90 percent of parity there should be acreage 
control. The voting showed this county’s farmers to favor a program Of export 
subsidies for agricultural commodities to stimulate foreign trade. In response to 
the question, “Do you favor a two-price system?’ the result was 3-1 against such 
a system of price supports; be it further 

Resolved, That in answer to questions related to world trade and agriculture 
the following statements were revealed by said poll: The poll showed that the 
farmers of this county believe the success of Mississippi farmers is largely 
dependent upon world trade. It was a closer vote in response to the question 
whether we can hold our prices above world price and keep or regain foreign 
markets but the final tabulation revealed the majority did not believe we could. 
It was the vote of those farmers polled that aid to foreign countries in the form 
of direct gifts of agricultural commodities should continue; however, this answer 
was qualified in answer to a subsequent question by limiting such aid to countries 
where starvation is widespread and where communism must be contained; be 
it further 

Resolved, That in answer to questions concerning agricultural adjustment and 
ACP, the following was revealed by said poll: The majority of those polled voted 
in favor of continuation of ACP payments to farmers. The poll showed further 
that these farmers favored such payments not only for permanent practices and 
new practices but also for recurring practices such as fertilizers, seeding crops, 
and so forth. The large number of small farms and the generally poor soil of this 
region practically requires such aid if the fertility of our soil is to be restored 
and maintained. In response to the question “Within county allotments, should 
ACP payments be limited to individual farmers?”’, the answer was overwhelm- 
ingly, “Yes”: be it further 

Resolved, That in response to questions concerning farm program and services 
the following is a summary of answers made to said questions: The vote showed 
this county’s farmers in favor of more control of all agricultural programs 
within the county. It was further revealed that programs and practices re- 
quested by the county committee receive little consideration when the program 
to be put in effect is formulated and adopted. Furthermore, let it be known, that 
the farmers of this county believe such program should be formulated and 
planned by competent county farm leaders and qualified agricultural workers 
within the county who know this county’s problems. The poll revealed that by 
a majority vote the farmers favored channeling most of the agricultural services 
through the land-grant college system; be it further 

Resolved, That in reply to questions regarding taxes and the national debt 
the said poll revealed the following: By a clear majority this county’s farmers 
favored a reduction in national spending as a means leading to a balanced 
budget. In reply to the question, “If national spending is reduced should agri- 
culture absorb its pro rata share of such reduction,” the poll showed that by a 
bare majority they did believe agriculture should share its pro rata share, but 
this answer was qualified in many of the replies by pointing out agriculture 
receives such a small proportionate part of the national budget and that such 
pro rata reduction would have little net effect. Further, the farm dollar has 
continued to decline in its purchasing power, especially in regard to dollars 
spent for cost of farm operations. The vote was against a national sales tax 
as a means of reducing other forms of taxes; be it further 

Resolved, That in reply to questions concerning farm credit said poll revealed 
the following: By majority vote farmers polled voted that farm credit facilities 
now available meet their needs. In response to the question, “Do you favor a 
Government credit program for helping farm couples whose credit resources 
from normal channels are inadequate,’ the answer was unanimously, “Yes.” 
Further, it was revealed that most farmers believed the regulation restricting 
credit to purchasers of farm real estate by nonveterans should be relaxed. By 
unanimous vote this county's farmers voted in favor of the Government continu- 
ing to provide relief in disaster areas. In response to the question, “Do you 
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favor Government crop insurance?” the following answers and opinion resulted. 
The present crop-insurance program is not favored in its present form. The 
majority felt a program should be adopted that would meet the particular needs 
of the individual county. 

In summary the county farm leaders who conducted this poll would like to 
make the following general statements which came to their attention while con- 
tacting farmers polled in this survey: 

1, The cost of farm operations in every respect has continued to climb, yet 
during this same period the return on farm products of all classes has not risen 
and in many cases decreased, all resulting in a steady decline in overall net farm 
income. The farmers of this county feel strongly that this situation should be 
given first priority in the formation of any overall agricultural program by the 
present administration. 

2. Thousands of acres of the most productive land in Alcorn County are located 
in Tuscumbia and Hatchie River bottoms. These rivers go through west Tennes- 
see and eventually into the Mississippi River. Due to frequent floods each 
year this land has become so hazardous that farmers are unable to farm this 
land satisfactorily in that they are unable to get crop insurance and farm credit. 
We are proposing that these facts be brought to the attention of the proper 
authorities and that legislation be enacted so that these lands may be properly 
drained, and brought back into production. 

Conducted in Aleorn County, Miss., beginning September 8 and ending Sep- 
tember 16, 1953. 





STATEMENT PRESENTED By J. L. WILDMAN, AT CorINTH, MIss. 


Four meetings were recently held in Tishomingo County to get the thinking 
of farmers on these subjects: Price supports, world trade, agricultural programs, 
taxes, national debt, and farm credit. 

Here is a summary of what was found from those present : 

Ninety percent of the farmers favor the principle of Government price sup- 
ports; 70 percent are in favor of fixed-price support—90 percent of parity. Forty 
percent of the farmers were undecided as to a flexible 75 to 90 percent parity 
program. None of the farmers were in favor of flexible-price support of 60 to 
90 percent of parity and only 8 percent were for flexible price supports of 75 
to 90 percent of parity. 

None of the farmers believed that a price-support program could work without 
production control, and none of the farmers were for continuing price support 
of nonbasic perishable commodities of which there is no practical control. 

Only 27 percent of the farmers were in favor of a 2-price system ; that is support 
prices on domestic consumption and world price for exports. 

Since the success of Mississippi farmers is dependent upon world trade the 
farmers believe that we cannot expect foreign countries to buy from us unless 
we buy from them and that we cannot hold our prices above world prices and 
keep foreign markets. 

Seventy percent of our county farmers believe that tariff walls should be 
lowered and import quotas raised to stimulate increased foreign trade. 

The farmers of Tishomingo County do not believe in direct gifts of agricul- 
tural commodities to foreign countries and that we should accept foreign cur- 
rency in our trade with them. 

Farmers are in favor of the continuation of ACP payments to farmers but 73 
percent believed that these payments should be made for permanent practices 
and new practices. 

Ninety-two percent of Tishomingo County farmers are in favor of having 
more control of all agricultural programs in the county. Forty-one percent are 
in favor of channeling most of the agricultural services through the land-grant 
college system whereas 59 percent are undecided on this matter. 

Fifty-nine percent of the farmers are in favor of reducing national spending 
and are willing for agriculture to take its proportionate share. 

The farmers agree unanimously that farm credit is essential in conducting 
farming business. They favor a Government credit program as is now in 
operation. ‘ - 

Eighty-three percent feel that the Government should continue to prov ide relief 
in disaster areas. 
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STATEMENT OF C. W. BoLTon, PRESIDENT, CoUNTY FARM BUREAU, PRESENTING 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF FARMERS OF PRENTISS CoUNTY, BOONEVILLE, Miss., RE- 
GARDING THE 1954 FARM PROGRAM 


1. We favor the principle of Government price supports for agricultural com- 
modities 

2. We favor fixed-price supports of 0 percent or more of parity. 

3. We do not believe a price-support program can work without production 
COnTrO! 

t+. We favor a program of export subsidies for agricultural commodities to 
stimulate and increase foreign trade. 

». We favor continuation of ACP payments to farmers. 

6. We favor ACP payments be made for recurring practices; because we still 
have eroded unproductive land that we cannot reclaim and get back into produc- 
tion without Government assistance. 

7. We favor and strongly recommend expanding our agricultural research and 
education program. 

8. We favor farmers having more control of all agricultural programs within 
the county 

9% We believe that agricultural services could be improved if they were co- 
ordinated and channeled through the land-grant college system, with duties 
and function of each spelled out to avoid overlapping and duplication. 

10. We favor credit programs that will provide long-term, low interest rates, 
to encourage farm couples to purchase or enlarge farm for development of effi- 
cient family-type operation 

11. We believe that the Government should make grants of relief to disaster 
areas 

12. We do not favor Government crop insurance. 

13. We favor a more reasonable national cotton acreage allotment than 17,- 
5OO0.U00 acres. One that would not be so drastic economically, but at the same 
time would be low enough in order to bring the carryover down a reasonable 
amount 

14. We recommend that the provision of the law which provided relief for 
hardship cases in 1950 be renewed or reinstated for 1954. 





